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For the year ahead... 


With the publication in the January 
issue of the study “Hotels of Tomor- 
row” which is prepared in collabora- 
tion with the editorial staff of Hotel 
Management, Architectural Record 
inaugurates a series of complete, au- 
thoritative studies of twelve major 
building fields. Each article will be 
planned by the editorial statt of a 
leading magazine in the field under 
consideration, in collaboration with 
the staff of Architectural Record 


The types of buildings to be studied 
will be: 


Airports 

y lparime nis 

Churche 

Highway sert 

Hospitals 

Hotels 

Industrial Buildin 
Mills, Factories 

Office Building: 

Power plant 

Schools 

Sr res 


Theatres 


ce é tablish ments 


and each type will be completely 
covered in every phase from prelimi- 
nary plan to operation 


In this series Architectural Record pro- 
vides a unique opportunity for manu- 
facturers of materials or equipment to 
get their stories across to the most 
important factor in the building field 
today, and tomorrow, the architect- 
engineer. 


Double-barrelled Advertising Opportunity 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD’S dual editorial studies 


help you sell both Architect-Engineer and Owner 





Every month regularly in 1944—RECORD 
will carry a special editorial section on 
a type of building which ranks high in 
V-Day planning importance on the 
basis of Dodge V-Day Reports. 


These special monthly sections on 
Buildings of Tomorrow are being pre- 
pared in collaboration with leading 
business publications. The editors of 
HoTrrEL MANAGEMENT, for example, 
will work with Recorp’s editors on the 
“Hotel of Tomorrow” feature in Janu- 
ary. And this section will appear in that 
publication as well as in ARCHITECTU- 
RAL RECORD. 


This plan, inaugurated so successfully 
in August 1943 with the simultaneous 
appearance of a ‘‘Restaurant of Tomor- 
row ' section in Restaurant Management 
and Architectural Record, has four 
major objectives: 


@ [o stimulate the planning of build- 
ing projects for construction the 
moment materials are available. 


) To give the architect-engineer vital 
information of the owner's require- 
the features which make a 


ments 





building successful from the owne 
standpoint. 


@ To give the building owner a bet: 
understanding of the important 
tribution which the architect-en 
neer can make to the profitable 
cupancy and use of the building, 
the security of the owner's inve 
ment. 


@ Togive advertisers in the Record a 
collaborating magazines a unig 
opportunity to address simultan 
ously, under the most favorable « 
cumstances possible, the two ky 
factors in the building market 
architect-engineer and the owner 


In these collaborations there will 

combined the viewpoints, the kno 
edge, the experience of the own] 
operator group with that of the arc! 
tect-engineer a double-barrelk 
enterprise which affords the advertis 
a double-barrelled opportunity unig 
in the building field. 


Plan your advertising to tie up with ¢ 
series right from the beginning. 


The January issue of Architectural Re 
ord closes December 20th. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, backed 5) 

news-gathering and market gauging facilis 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation, provides 
Architect-Engineer readers with a service 
information which no other publication ¢ 
render. It provides the Advertiser with ! 
economical and effective means of sells 
this group—the most important in the bu 
ing world of today—and of tomorrow. 


119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. | 
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‘ Industrial specifiers Plant operating 
arrell and buyers have men have requested 
verti: recognized Industrial Eq ul p- 
desk THOMAS’ REGIS- ment News because 
uniq TER as the only more items of real, 


current, industrial 
product news sig- 
nificance appear in 
its columns than 
in any other pub- 
lication. 


complete, and most 
reliable source for 
information about 


: : A 
vith t industrial products. 


al More Industrial Buyers 


The inquiry and sales records of concerns in all branches of American Industry are proof of the 
facts:—that industrial buyers use THOMAS' REGISTER, more than any other directory, as their 
principal “Where to Buy” guide—that more plant operating men read INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS, from cover to cover, for information about products they can use, than any other periodical. 


More Advertisers 


Advertisers are using over 20,000 product descriptive advertisements in THOMAS' REGISTER to 
inform industrial buyers and government agencies about their products. 


rvice # Each month, in INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS, advertisers are inserting over 700 units of product 
ion descriptive copy. This is in addition to the editorial columns of vital, new and improved product 
vith descriptions—most of which appear FIRST in JEN. 

” { *Product information is more vital now than ever! 











| Thomas Publishing Company, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y, 


N. 
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— “Why in ¢iuorescent 
ufacturers still 
Your files may have the answers 


n the dark about 4 
to many of these Power Service Problems 
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Contents of previous issues of Industrial Marketing can be found by consulting the 


G. D. CRAIN, JR. 
Publisher 


RALPH O. McGRAW 
Editor 





KEITH J. EVANS 
Contributing Editor 


MURRAY E. CRAIN 
Editor Market Data Book Number 


- 

e January issue will be the Annual Forecast 
eview Number. Special articles by authori 
writers will cover all phases of industrial 
ting and advertising activity 

Industrial Advertising Man-of-the-Year 
will be selected by The Copy Chasers 
now to the editor and make your nomi 
hoof the man or woman who you think has 
the most outstanding industrial copy job 
the year and see if you can pick the 
one 
nual Calendar Review—Send in your cal 
to be luded in the annual feature of 
jars issued by industrial advertisers. Get it 


hly, except October, semi-monthly, 
ublications, Inc., at 100 E. Ohio St., 


ed me 
ertisin 


g°, U.S Telephone Delaware 1337. New 
Mitices: 330 W. Forty-Second St. Telephone: 


32. Sen Francisco, Russ Bldg.; Los Angeles, 
5 Single copies, 20 cents, except 
t 25th issue, which is not sold separately. 
Ption, S. and Canada, $2.00 per year. 
subscription, $2.50 a year. Entered as sec- 
matter December 22, 1936, at the post- 
Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 
















Industrial Arts Index in the nearest library 
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You Can Start Your Global Selling in Washington, D. C. 
EDWARD T. PARRACK 


How Porcelain Enamel Institute Made a Postwar Market Analysis 
FLOYD C. WOLESLAGLE 


Building Better Parts Catalogs for War and Postwar Use 
KEN COOK and MILT LOHR 


Putting a Sales Display on War Duty 
Interpreting Business and the Company to the Neighbors and 


Employes 
GEORGE C. McNUTT 


Making Wartime Publicity Useful to Readers and Editors 
ROBERT E. SCHALLIOL 


How G-E Uses College Publications 
ENID CURIE 


How to Get the Best Results From Your Agency Relationship 
NICHOLAS GASSAWAY 


They're Too Busy to Read? Use Pictures 
R. G. HEXT 


It's Been Done 
JAN Van EERDE 


War Conference Visualizes Busy Days Ahead for Marketers 
What CED Is Doing for Marketers 
PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


Building Interest in the Employe Paper 
DEXTER W. JOHNSON 


Markets After the War 
H. E. HILTY 


The Distributor—During and After the War 
HERBERT METZ 


How One Adman Did a Wartime Job for Company, Industry, and 
Country 























When the Honeymoon Is Over 
DOUGLAS C. MINER 


Organize Sales Training Clinics 
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Soy ... this is interesting. | tried 
using o plane for inspecting trans- 
mission lines some time back but it 
went so fast, and was so high up that 
| couldn't see much and was too busy 
hanging on. I'd like to know the speed 
of this plane. We have close to 4000 
miles of transmission lines and in- 
spection is a problem. 


———— 
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THREE GEORGIA POWER MEN AGpri 


.»» Make it clear right off the bh 


J. F. PENNINGTON 


SUPERINTENDENT WHOLESALE OPERATIONS 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


® Georgia Power is a big utility, and one of the most progressive in the 
It serves over a quarter of a million customers, and its trans. 
mission lines alone stretch close to 4000 miles. 

“It seems to me that the heading of an advertisement should tell what 
the product is, or at least its function”, 
like that ‘1, 2, 3’ 
like in the R. & I. 
to the heart of the product and see the features, particularly those that 
make it different from other makes”. . 

Mr. Pennington thumbed through the first half of the October 16th 
issue Of Electrical World; we've reproduced a few of the ads that he 
commented upon favorably. 


Mr. Pennington said. “I also 
technique of bringing up the features of the product, 
E. and Ohio Brass pages. It makes it easy to get right 
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GUEST REVIEWERS oF Aovernisi 


NUMBER 36 OF A SERIES 








BRICKBATS 
Mra about what happened yesterday doesn't 


“That fine print is too small. 1 strain my eyes 
ernment reports,” 


_semvebewn tS am, rigeindon. of @ Ate Maen gen nee oe 


monet : 















Electrical World reaches the men who 


— the men in “super-plants"’ who 
are responsible for the use of power. 
Thus advertising in Electrical World 
penetrates deeply into the utility and 
spreads out broadly over the elec- 
trical side of industry and commerce. 














The use of the word “better” here 
suggests that it's something new or 
improved, We've had trouble getting 
gloves, and our problem is trying to 
maintain them and make them last 
longer. I'd read this with interest. 





make power — those who sell power | 








This picture immediately interests me, 
particularly the way they bring out the 
feotures with 1, 
good job. 


2, 3 technique. A 


Survey of Railway Location, As late as 1910 it i 
chapter on bow to organize the camp to fight off I 


“There's nothing here to indicate relative height —it i 


be ten stories.” 
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i 4/4 LIGHT SOURCE 


poauibouag: Oabeginee dem Build Your , “~% ue, . without Correction 
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~The illustration and heading 
the product is and what # 
seems like @ good prim 
advertising. | like it beca 
tothe point. 


This is fine because it shows product 
and application clearly. And, again, 
the 1, 2, 3 technique tells the story 
quickly. 
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GRaN THIS IMPORTANT POINT: 


ba/HO’S ADVERTISING WHAT” 


A. S. GOSS, 


SUPERINTENDENT 
@ Mr. Goss and Mr. Loomis went through RETAIL OPERATIONS 


the back half of Electrical World together, 
They differed on some points, but agreed on 
n the f one important conclusion: Advertising in 
trans. § Electrical World should be clear and 

straightforward, without tricky illustrations, eth rata 
what § catch phrases and gaudy layouts. Both men ENGINEER 

I also § want to know “who's advertising what” right 

duct, § off the bat, and the advertiser who fails to 

right § do this is likely to lose two important read- 

» that f ets in one of the country’s largest utilities. 

These men are on the distribution end of utility operations. Mr 
l6th f Pennington, on the facing page, represents the transmission viewpoint. 
at he § Together, their comments present an interesting and. significant view- 
point to add to our series of Guest Reviews. 

























DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS ABOUT 


TRAWSITE tans 





TIS ELECTRICAL WORLD 


OCTOBER 16, 1943 











HEINEMANN CIRCUIT BREAKER co 





TRENTON. 


That ‘eut-oway is. excellent. Oscillo- 
grams are rarities in advertising, Why 
Oot eee : 











































This is neatly done and to | 
the point. The text con- 
fines itself to facts, with- 4: 
out any high-powered 
sales line. 









FAIRBANKS-MORSE 





















B becouse you see the prod- 
its construction. I'd say 
fer than many others 
some product, 


This is attractive enough to get your interest and hold it, The four points 
ore brief yet important. A good piece of advertising, 
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FIRST IN THE , nQUSTRIAL MARKETING 
PLUMBING, HEATING © 


1943 


AND AIR CONDITIONING INDUSTRY! 


For the third time, DOMESTIC ENGINEERING has been victorious in winning high 
honors in the annual competition among the Nation’s leading business papers. The 
editorial program upon which this award was based was in connection with one of 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING’s many contributions to the war effort. 


In receiving this first award. DOMESTIC ENGINEERING Publications have added one 
more ‘first’ to an ever-growing list of “firsts” in the plumbing, heating and air condi- 
tioning industry. Once again the DOMESTIC ENGINEERING organization has demon- 
strated its capacity and determination to serve the Nation as well as its industry, both 
in the war era and in the peace to come. 


“ih he Plumbing and 
Heating Industry has estab. 
lished an enviable record of 
achievement in aiding the 
war effort. Sanitation and 
heating comfort on the home 
front, as well as in the camps 
and factories, have bees 
great factors in making po 
sible our country’s recorig® “ 
shattering and Axis-smasi 
ing accomplishments. 
importance of plumbing a 
heating in our further effo® 
until victory is won and 
continuing importance in { 
peace to come must not §, 
obscured. DOMESTIC EN§ total qu: 
NEERING is the only pi” 
cation in the plumbing #e total 
heating industry which is am. « 
gressively leading the mM000 dom. 
ment to establish the 0p com 
shadowing importanc 
plumbing and heating 
lation to other industries 
making, or about to 2 
claims for critical mc 

Civilian front demané 
increasing in importay 
we progress closer to! 
mate winning of the 
Plumbing and heatin 
ufacturers are urged 
ognize this faci in 
their immediate pr 
schedules and p 
plans. 
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-aamM ps 
limaxing the fuel conservation campaign of DOMESTIC 
VSS“EINEERING and the heating industry, WPB has just ad- 
d a letter to manufacturers, stating: “The official War 
Huction Board ‘Fuel Conservation Drive,’ involving the use 
ating system controls, has been approved and the neces- 
controlled materials have now been provided for the 


t will be appreciated if you will notify other manufacturers 
your industry about this program so that all ‘Fuel Con- 
Boation Drive’ CMP-4B applications will be filled in the 
est possible time to permit a fair and even allocation of 
limited amount of ‘Fuel Conservation Drive Controlled 
tials’ which have been made available, in direct accord- 
with each manufacturer's ability to produce his share of 
total quantity of ‘Fuel Saving Devices’ needed in the ‘Fuel 
ervation Drive’.” 


he total quantities of heating items to be produced im- 
lately, under this special allocation, follows: 


000 domestic type barometric dampers; 
000 commercial type barometric dampers; 


> 


PORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO MANUFACTURERS 


5.000 sets of commercial typ2 outside-inside thermostats, mo- 
tor linkages, valves, relays and transformers; 
15,000 commercial type inside thermostats, motor linkages, 

valves, relays and transformers. 


This development, plus recent relaxation of priority restric- 
tions on fuel conservation equipment, plus the assurance that 
additional materials will be made available through 1944, 
promises the heaiing industry a continuing and increasing 
opportunity to serve America through the conservation of fuels. 


This is, exactly, the objective of DOMESTIC ENGINEERING’s 
fuel conservation campaign . . . DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is 
naturally gratified that the recognition received for this pro- 
gram in the editorial competition indicated at the left is paral- 
leled by an important overall recognition for the industry it 
serves. 


Manufacturers and the war effort will continue to be bene- 
fitted by the DOMESTIC ENGINEERING programs now being 
carried on for the plumbing and heating industry. For com- 
plete details on how manufacturers can cooperate and benefit, 
write DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS. 1900 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 


| DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS 


1900 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 
DIRECTORY 


will have MAXIMUM READER- 
SHIP, LONG LIFE and REFER- 
ENCE VALUE. Plan now to take 


adequate space for maximum 


results. Make your reservation 


now. 





INNUAL DIRECTORY ISSUE 


CLUDING OUTLOOK AND REVIEW SECTIONS 
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CAPACITY — MILLIONS GF NET TONS PER YEAR 


Aluminum 


Burned lime 


Increa 
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sing Instulled Tonnag 
Opens|New Markets for 


| Industrial Sales 





Arc furnaces 


Arc furnace controls 


Carbon products 
Charging boxes and cars 
Charging buckets 
Charging machines 
Circuit breakers 
Cleansing agents 


Copper bus bars and tubes 
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Copper castings 
Copper lead cables 
Doors and frames 


Dolomite, raw, roasted 


and synthetic 


Drying machinery 


Electrodes, graphite and 


carbon 
Ferro-alloys 


Fluorspar 


Fluxing materials 


Graphite products 


Hot tops 








Ingot buggies 


Ingot moulds and stools 


Insulating brick 


Insulating materials 


Motors and control 


Mould washes 
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Typical products bought in substantial 


quantities by Electric Arc Furnace operator 


Recarburizers 
Refractory brick 
Refractory cement 


Refractory ramming 
mixtures 


Refractory specialties 
Silica sand 
Sintering machinery 


Slag thimbles and cors 


Stopper and sleeve brick 


Switchgear 


Transformers 
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subject of keen interest to steel producers and 
loundrymen today is the electric arc furnace. Fine 
teels for aircraft and other use, bearing steels, gun 
arts, armor-piercing shell and foundry products are 
ow made in huge quantities in electric furnaces. 
Because of this, the “Arc Furnace” issue makes an ideal 


vehicle for your advertising message! 


ANOTHER FIRST 


The tremendous increase of arc furnace capacity— 
irom 2.8 to 9 million tons in three years—has created 
a demand for complete data on this equipment. Iron 
© Stee! Engineer, in cooperation with electric furnace 
operators has assembled information never before pub- 
lished! Sixty pages of up-to-the-minute data on design, 


fonstruction, operation and maintenance of arc furnaces. 





QUALITY PRODUCTS FIND 
READY MARKETS 


On the opposite page are listed some of the products 
bought by electric arc furnace operators. If you make 
these or related items—or other products used by the 
steel industry—the February issue of Iron & Steel Engineer 
will put your message before an alert and responsive 


group. 


EXTRA ADVERTISING VALUE 


In addition to the regular, complete coverage of the 
industry's top buying and specifying officials, 3,000 
extra copies of the Electric Arc Furnace issue will be 
distributed to steel makers and foundrymen operating 
electric furnaces. This is being done at the request of 


the electric furnace operators. 


Write for complete data and rates on this exceptional issue of the Iron & Steel Engineer. 


TRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


IOIO EMPIRE 


BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 











ATT Ls CONTENT THAT AIDS THE WAR 





Presseres ep to 30 tons per square inch ore 
applied to powdered metal to produce parts 


Only two basic operations are involved in ready- 
ing for use a production part made by powder 
metallurgy. First, the part is formed in a mold, 
then it is heated. The greatest advantage in 
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MEN - MATERIALS - MACHINES 


Has powder metallurgy 
anything to offer you? 






















Here is a practical study 

of this fabricating process, 
its time-saving and 

cost-cutting advantages. 


Its production potentialities 
are revealed by anexpert ~ 


method is the complete elimination of 


machining operations. 
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LOT has been said and written These parts are usually mass pro- far asfsequence and equipment are 

about metal powders, the parts duced, from powder to finished part ed. Practic aly: no demand for IN 
which can be produced from them, with . ever reaching the melting 
and the advantages accruing to users point. A minimum of mac hining iS Métal powder is 


“digs, pressed into 






of such parts. That much ca re “2 dug e M -roducts 
apd that pro a ep 


ANOTHER SUBJECT of IMMEDIATE 
and POST-WAR IMPORTANCE 


Covered by Gramsou Staff Editors 


Producing parts from powdered metal by merely compressing and heating them sounds very 
simple. It is; but you have to know how and when to do it—and when not to do it. To get the real 
facts, Bramson staff editors interviewed a man who knows powder metallurgy and came back with a 
report that is of interest to every production executive. 


This is the kind of information that mass production executives have learned to expect from THE 
TOOL ENGINEER. New developments in production technique and improvements in production equip- 
ment are reported completely and authoritatively by Bramson staff editors every month. 


The men who read THE TOOL ENGINEER are planning and directing our mighty War Effort. 
But they are also thinking about post-war production. You can reach the man who originates the pro- 
duction plan and who is responsible for the selection of machines, tools and materials—by advertising 


in THE TOOL ENGINEER. 
Write for Media Market Data File. 
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Uncle Sam, as a single customer, has cre- 
ated an amazing electronics market-place. 
Now, with postwar nearer than many 
of us think, we feel ELECTRONICS owes 
you this “look backwards—look ahead” 
y about the f:eld and its pioneer publication. 





Some 166 different kinds of products 
and parts were promoted in our pages 
this year. Everything from “ Amplifiers” 
to “Wire” . . . quite often with many 
advertisers in a single classification. 
Forty advertisers of ‘Insulating Mate- 
tials’, for example. 


More than ever this is a big, diversified 
and ¢ wingly competitive market . . . 
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one holding great promise in post-war 
for active advertisers now. 
ELECTRONICS’ circulation has climbed 
like a P-38 — from 5,000 in 1930 to 
23,000 today . . . and with a “waiting 
list’’ of more than 2,000. Growth has 
been healthy, consistent and not war- 
inflated. 

Who are these men? They carry all 
kinds of titles—researchers, design en- 
gineers, executives, operators, electrical 
men, etc. Key men in a three-way mar- 
ket—Equipment, Communications, In- 
dustry. Busy and hard to get to—they’'re 
the men that will make tomorrow’s 
electronics mark et- place. 


These men come knocking at our door 
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for the most basic of all reasons—we 
have something they want. For more 
than 13 years our editors have lived with 
their business. In that time we've had to 
service these subscribers with the kind 
of editorial material they could put to 
work—stuff that is engineeringly sound, 
commercially practical, eminently news- 
worthy. This year such material, more 
vital than ever to the ‘war effort, was 
stepped up some 30 pages per month. 





Many people expect a fantastic future 
for electronics. We, too . . . but we also 
urge you to keep a sharp eye on the road 
ahead. If you'd like to come over and 
talk about postwar and your promotion 
with the ELECTRONICS crew, i con- 
fidence, just name the day and hour. 


electronics 


DESIGN... PRODUCTION ... USE 
Established 1930 






18, WN. Y. 
13 
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B... MOVERS 
of dirt and rock, churning concrete mixers these 
and many other types of heavy machinery will be 


needed in substantial quantities when America resumes 


large-scale self-improvement. 


ONLY Metal-Working Can 
BUILD THE MACHINES T 


Thus more great jobs will be created for Metal- 
Working . . . the multiple market whose many divi- 
sions produce all things made of metal, from pins to 
giant planes. Again it is Metal-Working that must 
swing into action first so that thousands of projects 
may follow 

When will the starting gun go off? Chances are, 
you'll never hear it. In some fields Metal-Working is 
already reinforcing civilian needs, Others are waiting 


for the day Germany is licked; others for final victory. 







A whale of a lot of this machinery is now hard at Overall, a steady, gradual process of reconversion is 
























work — and /as been — pulling ore from the earth, the goal. 


building war plant facilities. powering essential serv- American Machinist slices horizontally through the 


ices, Abroad, skillful Seabees and Army Engineers use many “vertical” divisions of Metal-Working at the 


some of it to carve out landing toeholds and keep level of common interest . . . the fabrication of metal 


armies moving ahead on solid ground. goods. At this level, too, we give you coverage of buy- 
But this equipment is wearing out, becoming obso- ing power: Metal-Working’s largest net paid audience 
lete. Before the dreams of planners pass the stage of of key production men. 
blueprints sites and rights of way, much new ma- This is why consistent advertising in American 
chinery must be built. In like manner, problems of Machinist is bound to search out Metal-Working activ- 


equipment face users of prime movers, low-cost-mining ity where it now exists, plus new activity as and where 


machinery and other heavy duty units. it develops. 


THIS 1S METAL-WORKING 


Most divisions of Metal-Working are now producing 





directly for the war effort. Normally, however, the 


following are among the many basic products manu- 





factured in Metal-Working plants: 
Steam engines and turbines; diesel engines; water 


wheels and turbines; well-drilling machinery, equip- 





ment and supplies; power rock drills and machines; 





coal and ore cutters; rock and ore crushers; heavy 





mine and quarry machinery; power excavating and 






grading machinery; concrete mixing and finishing ma- 






chines; large pumps, blowers and compressors; power- 






plant machinery. 
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MINIMUM AMOUNT NEEDED FOR HIGHWAYS 
But Thats not all ADD $809,034,848 FOR NEEDED 
BRIDGE WORK FOR A GRAND TOTAL OF 


$7,027,428,746 


These figures are the totals shown 
in tables prepared by the American 
Association of Highway Officials 
and appeared in the October issue 
of “American Highways.” 


The estimate for the amount needed 
for highways includes roads to be 
rebuilt; roads which should be wid- 
ened; and re-location of some roads, 
requiring new construction—a total 
estimate of 158,466 miles. No allow- 
ance is included for maintenance. 





The readers of ROADS AND STREETS are 
kept informed concerning every phase of 
highway construction, design and mainte- 
nance. Articles give details of work going 
on throughout the country written from per- 
sonal observation by trained engineers 
and editorial writers. It is a monthly maga- 
zine. 


FOR COMPLETE COVERAGE 


of the 


HIGHWAY INDUSTRY 
@ USE » 


Staggering amounts such as these, 
which are for needed work on “Main 
or Principal” highways only, indi. 
cate the vast need for equipment 
and materials to carry out highway 
construction work. The amount esti- 
mated for needed bridge work is for 
bridges to be widened or re-built. 


In addition to work on main or prin. 
cipal highways, large sums will be 
needed for secondary roads and city 
streets. 





For catalog coverage of the field POWERS 
ROAD AND STREET CATALOG offers « 
publication which has served engineers 
and contractors for twenty years. It is the 
most economical and most permanen! 
method for filing catalog information. 
Schedule space now for the 1944 edition— 
size limited by government paper regulc 
tions. 


If interested in the Latin American Market include CAMINOS Y CALLES 


{ll publications CCA audited. 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 
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Schedule space for 1944 now. 


330 SOUTH WELLS ST. 
Offices in: NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELE 


Rates on request. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL 
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@ A GAUNT FRENCHMAN stood 
before a group of Army supply off- 
cers one recent morning in Washing- 
ton and gave a brief picture of what 
might be expected when France is re- 
occupied. 

When the Weygand line collapsed, 
there were in France 20,000 locomo- 
tives and 600,000 freight cars. When 
the Allies land, there will be a maxi- 
mum of 1,500 usable locomotives and 
possibly no more than 50,000 freight 
cars. There will be little or no work- 
able power equipment. It will be 
months before coal can be taken from 
some of the mines. 

Gardner Cowles, who girdled the 
globe with Wendell Willkie, says that 
not an able-bodied man nor a usable 
piece of industrial equipment was 
found in the areas which the Rus- 


sians recaptured from the Germans 
last winter. 
What does this mean to you? 


Well, let me tell you about a man 





LES 
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Who is a new kind of Washington rep- 
resentative. He is an executive of a 
large manufacturing company. But, 
unlike the majority of business men 
who end most of their time in 
Washington these days, this particu- 
lar executive doesn’t plead with WPB 
for more materials or reason with 
OPA economists or try to calm the 
Truman Committee. His is the full- 
time job of laying the ground work 
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By EDWARD T. PARRACK 


Assistant to the President, 
Ketchum, Macleod and Grove, Inc., 
Pittsburgh 


for postwar selling to foreign coun- 
tries. 

And he is in the best place in the 
world to do the job. 

Today in Washington, there are 
forty-seven purchasing commissions 
sent by our various allies—ten mili- 
tary missions, thirty-seven civilian 
missions. In the British purchasing 
missions alone there are more than 
8,000 employes. Directing these mis- 
sions are some of the allied nations’ 
ablest business men. Those countries 
not represented by purchasing mis- 
sions have crack business men on their 
embassy or legation staffs. 


Prime reason for the presence of 
these buying missions is, of course, to 
obtain for their countries, under lend- 
lease or for cash, civilian and military 
goods needed for victory. 

But, there is another reason almost 
as important. 

With war’s end in sight, every for- 
eign purchasing mission in Washing- 
ton has long since begun to assemble 
a list of its country’s postwar require- 
ments which can be purchased in the 
United States—for cash. 








You Can Start Your Global Selling in 
Washington, D. C. 


Forty-seven foreign purchasing commissions in the 


Capital form a focal point for export sales effort 


And where will they get the cash? 
How will these war-impoverished na- 
tions pay for our goods? We don’t 
know the answer, but we do know 
that men all over the globe are try- 
ing to find an answer. 


Henry Cabot Lodge suggested one 
answer when he recently told the 
Senate that the United States will 
come out of this war a “have not” 
nation, forced to buy abroad great 
quantities of raw materials. A Yugo- 
slavian envoy told about a committee 
that was formed in Yugoslavia in the 
late thirties and is still functioning. 
That committee is working out a plan 
to develop Yugoslavia’s resources to 
such an extent that she will be able 
to produce the things that the United 
States will buy so that she, in turn, 
will have dollars to buy United States 
exports. 

Norway has already begun negoti- 
ations for postwar purchases to re- 
habilitate its fishing industry. India 
and China seek great quantities of ma- 
chine tools to continue the industrial- 
ization of their countries. The Dutch 
believe that they may have to start 
from scratch to put the East Indies 
on their economic feet. 

Right now, the address of these 
men who represent the needs of more 
than one billion people is Washington, 
D. C. Right now, no two of your 
prospects are more than a forty-cent 
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taxi ride apart. Tomorrow their ad- 
dresses may be Moscow, Chungking, 
Brazzaville, Belgrade. 

foday, they are exploring every 
possible source of supply. Tomorrow, 
their minds may be made up. 

In case you would like to have the 
names and addresses of these purchas- 
ing missions, write to: United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Commercial Intelligence Unit, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for the latest 
list of semi-permanent Purchasing and 
Supply Commissions now located in 
the United States. 

That’s what the Washington repre- 
sentative we told you about had done. 
And now he is methodically calling on 
each mission, finding the specialist 
whose job it is to buy the equipment 
this representative sells. Soon, he told 
us, he will have completed his first 
round of calls and will have built up 
a prospect list that may become fabu- 
lously valuable. 

He is finding his task not too difh- 
cult. The more than fourteen billion 
dollars’ worth of America’s products 
which we have sent to our allies has 
helped to keep them in the war, but 
it has done something else. 

The United States, in its role of the 
mail order house as well as the arsenal 
of democracy, has given new millions 
of men and women around the world 
a chance to use American foods, drugs, 
textiles, machinery, and a multitude 
of other American products. To these 
new millions of people, American 
products are fast becoming a symbol 
of the best things in life. 

The Tommies assigned to guard a 
supply depot near Cairo were having 
a tough time of it. Light-fingered 
natives pilfered goods from the depot 
nightly, and they always stole the 
American trade-marked 





same things 
merchandise. 

In London, women fought for the 
privilege of buying a can of peas 
packed in California. 

Jap prisoners on Guadalcanal pre- 
ferred one American cigarette to six 
made in the land of the rising sun. 

American butter is said to have 
made Russian soldiers fight harder be- 
fore Stalingrad. 

But not just our products are pop- 
ular abroad. Partly because of those 
products, partly for other reasons, the 
United States itself is popular. 

Awhile back a friend of mine 
stepped off a bomber that had brought 
him safely from Karachi, India. Back 
from an assignment in China, he 
spoke of Willkie’s reference to “the 
United States’ reservoir of good will.” 
And we have that reservoir for rea- 
sons you might not guess, he added. 
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SOUTHWEST FACIRIC anne 


Dear Dad 

This letter is the result of my experiences of the past month in a hospital and on 
board the ----- , and of reports I have been reading in current news magazines about war 
production and transportanon difficulties back im the States. I believe that the people who are 
i any way responsible for these difficulnes, the men who have mismanaged their businesses, 
the narrow-minded politicians and lobbyists who back nanmonal and labor union laws which 
slow production and transportation and aggravate the labor shortage, the men who strike for 
a few cents more per hour, the participants ™ face Wars, anyone who is a party im these 
quarrels of society, should be senteneed to spend one month in a field hospital or on board 
a--+-+~*, Rear an active war theater 

They should lic in a bunk and see a seventeen-year-old kid—son of a union leader 
from upper New Y ork State—lying flat on a hard wood table with two broken arms and a broken 
back. They should have che privilege of feeding « Chief Petty Officer, a man who has spent 
years in the Navy and is counted among the most valuable personnel, who was blinded by a 
torpedo explosion. They should talk to the Lieutenant son of a government official who has 
a prece of shrapnel in one lung, and who knows that the other lung might carry him to a ripe 
old age, or that his life might expire at any moment. They should lie in the darkness and hear 
the cold blast of the Kiaxon calling General Quarters -- lie there with nothing to do but 
wonder if they are going to get you--again. They should be in a bed next to one of the few 
and much needed doctors who had both legs pracucally mpped off by shrapnel, see him receive 
three quarts of blood plasma in as many days, watch his quiet suffering of pain, and finally, 
when the pain has become unbearable and even morphine won't help, try to go to sleep, when 
with each breath the doctor cries “Oh God," and every few minutes screams out a full sentence 
“Why don't you cut off my legs” or “Please throw me into the sea”’— the next morning an 
empty bed and an attendant who said quietly “He has passed into the painless land of peace’ 

Is the American public too soft to hear about this side of the war their husbands 
and sons are fighting? Surely if they realized that total war is more than the trnumphant march 
of troops into a conquered city, more than a brief news account of a naval -ictory or a successful 
landing on an enemy held shore, they would insist that the minor quarrels within our society — 
and any quarrel is minor compared with the pain of the wounded and dying—wait until victory 
had insured the continuance of that society, and no one man or group of men could sway 
them from that convicton 

Affecnonately, 
Tour Som 
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pet save war bends, LETS DO OUR JOB RIGHT 
PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


This powerful letter written by the son of an employe of Pratt & Whitney was printed in 
three colors in 17x22-inch size and mailed to the home of all the company's workers. The 
footnote across the bottom, signed by the president of the company, points its significance 
and appeals for full understanding and codperation in the job to be done on the home front. 
The letter has been given widespread attention by newspapers throughout the country 











They like us because Lincoln freed ican business can capitalize on this 
the slaves, because we shall give the nation’s “reservoir of good will” and 
Philippines independence, because we the popularity that nearly everything 
returned the Boxer reparations to American now enjoys abroad, we maj 
China, because we have no designs on be on our way to a solution of the 
Chinese or other nations’ territory. postwar problems of declining nation- 

A high Turkish official not long al income, unemployment, govern- 
ago said that, if Turkey had to be in- ment subsidy of industry and of 3 
debted to anybody after this war, she production capacity that exceeds pres- 
wished to be indebted to the United ent peacetime markets. 

States because, as he put it, “the A study of “Foreign Trade After 
United States plays fair.” the War” made by August Mafry and 

The day this war ends there will | Hal. B. Lary for the Department o 
likely be a market for American mer- Commerce predicts export trade o 
chandise from Astrakhan to Matto seven billion dollars in the first post- 
Grosso. Obviously, Mohammedans war year. 
may be a bit slow to eat Smithfield With each passing month, more 
ham and Jones’ sausage. Anthony American technical experts depart for 
Eden’s world that is “just one village foreign countries, sent by our Foreigo 
street from Edinburgh to Chungking” Economic Administration to help ovt 
may still be a long way off. allies cultivate their resources so that 

Nevertheless, if at war’s end Amer- (Continued on page 146) 
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by LOYD C. WOLESLAGLE 


Member, Market Research Committee 
Porcelain Enamel Institute 


market for 


@ MOST DISCUSSIONS of 
war planning activities are devoted 
to the problem of full employment— 
the utilization of manpower and pro- 
duction facilities after the war—while 
the market situation goes begging for 
complete analysis. Some useful infor- 
mation is gained from such discus- 
sions, but after it, we leave by pre- 
cisely the same door through which 


post- 


we enter. 

In postwar discussion, the causes 
and consequences of market demands 
appear to be taken for granted as be- 
ing definite and well understood. Full 
employment and abundance of pro- 
duction should be considered as the 
means of providing more opportunities 
and a somewhat higher standard of 
living, but it should not be assumed 
too casually that these important ends 
will be achieved naturally. 

The theory of employment and pro- 
duction in our demoncratic process of 
government is practically air-borne 
while methods of distribution and 
marketing seem to be riding in the 


traditional buggy that preceded the 
horseless carriage. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we can’t touch too light- 
ly on the subject of marketing, which 
has the broad function of coérdinat- 
ing nands of consumers with pro- 
duct facilities available to satisfy 
Postwar demands. In our economic 
Proc consumption guides produc- 
tion into the right channels while dis- 
tribuvion deals with dividing produc- 
tion. These gears in the machinery 


of « economy system must mesh in 











order to run smoothly and reach the 
anticipated postwar goals. 
E manufacturer generally knows 
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how many workers are necessary for 
his plant at various operating rates. 
He knows the extent and flexibility 
of his production. The kind of prod- 
ucts as well as the quantity and qual- 
ity to be placed on the postwar pro- 
duction schedule, however, remains 
a mystery to many. The problem for 
the most part is solved when the an- 
swers to two important questions are 
found: (1) What can be sold? (2) 
How much will the market absorb? 

These questions logically point to- 
wards the need for a study of post- 
war markets. It must be kept in 
mind, however, that the only justifi- 
cation for each step in market re- 
search will be to arrive eventually at 
a conclusion which will throw light 
on the problem of evaluating future 
opportunities to sell specific products. 
The objective calls for a three-dimen- 
sional picture—showing the strata, the 
spread, and the depth of the market. 
This kind of material commands the 
principal attention, while most of the 
confusing issues fade into the back- 
ground. 

To embark upon a study of this 
type, let’s consider how the Market 
Research Committee of the Porcelain 
Enamel Institute successfully tackled 
this same job. (The Market Research 
Committee of the Porcelain Enamel 
Institute, consists of: Robert J. 
Ritchey, market development, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation, chair- 


man; Edward Mackasek, vice-presi- 
dent, Beaver Enameling Company; 
E. G. Walbridge, sales manager, The 
Erie Enameling Company; W. H. 
Brett, vice-president, The Alliance 


Porcelain Products Company; Milton 
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A Case Study 





Haw Porcelain Enamel Institute Made 
A Postwar Market Analysis 


Technique used in setting up an industry's postwar 


use in planning by individual members 


Porcelain Metal 
and Floyd C. 
research di- 
Steel Cor- 


Gallup, president, 
Products Company; 
Woleslagle, commercial 
vision, Carnegie-Illinois 
poration. ) 

To this end, the members of the 
committee offered their facilities and 
accumulated knowledge in working 
out a practical procedure and in actu- 
ally doing the work. 


Getting Ready for the Task 


The strategy of the attack was 
preceded by a reconnaissance flight 
over a field of possible factual material 
to be explored and analyzed. An out- 
line or working plan was thereby de- 
vised with the situation separated into 
its elements. It provided a guide for 
the various stages or natural proced- 
ure of accumulating, organizing and 
analyzing both facts and figures un- 
covered by the preliminary investi- 
gation. This was done so that the 
researcher could keep his thoughts 
clarified when he encountered a mass 
of new information. The data, being 
collected in such a form that the 
mind could actually encompass them, 
enabled him to discover relationships 
between groups of factual material 
and the significance of such relation- 
ships to the solution of the problem 
at hand. 

The study was charted to follow 
a simple course, designed from a pat- 
tern which would serve a useful pur- 
pose in a business undertaking. The 
tentative draft contemplated: 

1. Computing the aggregate effec- 
tive demand. 


2. Classifying and examining mar- 
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Basic Formulas for Postwar Planning 
Formula for Establishing Unit Data 
1. (Normal unit production, 1939 or 1937) (8 years) == Minimum 
Market Demand Accumulated to 1950. 
2. (Minimum Market Demand) + [(Adjusted Trend*) xX (8 


years) ] == Full Potential Market Accumulated to 1950. 

3. (Full Potential Market) (Porcelain Enamel value in average 
unit) == Porcelain Enamel Full Potential Market Accumulated to 
1950. 


Formula for Computing Production Value Data 
1. (Average annual production 1931 to 1941) X (8 years) == Mini- 

mum Market Demand Accumulated to 1950. 

(Minimum Market Demand) -+- (Adjusted Trend*) (8 years) 
Full Potential Market Accumulated to 1950. 

3. (Full Potential Market) & (% Porcelain Enamel) = 


ho 


Porcelain 
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l (Units sold 1930 to 1940) 
ments 1943 to 1950. 


Market 1943 to 1950. 





Enamel Full Potential Market Accumulated to 1950. 
*Example of Adjustment—Major Household Appliances 
(Units sold 1941 and 1942) = Replace- 


2. (Homes Electrified 1945 to 1950) + (New Family Formations 1940 to 
1950) + (Trend of Market Saturation 1930 to 1940) = New Potential 


3. (Replacements 1943 to 1950) + (New Potential Market 1943 to 1950) 
< (Value of Porcelain in average unit) = Porcelain Enamel Value of 
Full Potential Market 1943 to 1950 








ket prospects in six major consumer 
groups. 

3. Determining the long term de- 
mand factors. 

4. Measuring the replacement and 
potential new market to 1950. 

§. Establishing a basis for deriva- 
tion of estimates. 

6. Suggesting methods for the prac- 
tical application of the final estimates. 

7. Assembling a market picture in 
condensed form. 


The Process of Investigation 
The initial work was largely that of 

inquiry. Observation, which really 
means “‘secing with a purpose,” be- 
came one of the most important tools 
of the investigator. He allowed his 
mind to flow freely and imaginatively 
over a wide field in an effort to see 
what facts bore on the problem. This 
happened to be a critical point, how- 
ever, for he could readily have over- 
looked details or facts which may 
have been clues to solving an impor- 
tant part of the problem. He even may 
have failed to see parts in relation to 
the whole. To overcome these de- 
fects in observation, he looked for 
certain properties in the data: 

1. Had he found the real underlying 

facts? 

Were the data reliable? The or- 

dinary rule is to procure data as 

close to the original source as pos- 
sible. 

3. Did the facts apply to the prob- 
lem? Data should not be gath- 
ered merely because they appeal 
to a personal interest. 

4. Was the material representative? 
Observation should be fully indica- 


hm 


tive of conditions in the whole 
field. 

§. Was the information comprehen- 
sive—did it comprise all of the 
important information on the sub- 
ject? The omission of one factor 
could easily over-balance final re- 
sults. 


Solving the First Problem 


A complex situation presented itself 
in the attempt to determine the aggre- 
gate demand. Because the established 
and probable new applications of por- 
celain enamel on steel were numerous 
and because many industries were 
served, the task of determining the 
aggregate effective demand was more 
complicated than computing the pos- 
sible future demand for a single 
kind of end-use product such as 
stoves, washing machines, etc. The 
problem was further complicated by 
the broad range in weights, qualities, 
and prices of the various forms in 
which the products were sold. 

In addition, the material was es- 
sentially a processor’s item. Under 
these circumstances, the demand was 
generally an indirect one, being de- 
rived from the primary demand for 
durable products such as stoves, wash- 
ers, etc., of which porcelain enamel 
material was a part. Investigation 
also revealed that the consumption of 
essential durable goods, in which 
porcelain enamel was adaptable and 
generally acceptable, constituted a 
large enough balance wheel to pre- 
vent the extremes of low business 
activity. 

These observations led to the fol- 
lowing decisions: 


. To limit the scope of the investi. 
gation to major products that fal] 
into the category of essential dur. 


able goods. 

To accept the average for quality, 

weight and prices as long as ex. 

treme distortions are not apparent, 

3. To analyze the factors that infly. 
ence the primary demand which in 
turn play an important part jp 
governing the demand for porce. 
lain enamel. 


4. The results should serve as ap 
ample guide for the early stages of 
postwar preparation. 


Classification of Prospects 


At this point, research introduced 
us to a multiplicity of products and 
conditions. In response to this rec- 
ognition, methods of logic came up 
for use. It constituted the tool of 
analysis whereby we disentangled each 
of the items and conditions so that 
each in turn came to light for care- 
ful examination. This procedure was 
followed when the committee sepa- 
rated the market into six principal 
consuming industries. Major products, 
in which porcelain enamel was adapt- 
able or had demonstrated universal ac- 
ceptance, were classified by industry 
and scheduled for appraisal. The gen- 
eral groups included: agricultural, 
household, institutional, commercial, 
construction, and industrial. This 
type of segregation revealed the strata 
in the three-dimensional market pic- 
ture. 


NR 


Discovery of Demand Factors 


In this process, information ac- 
quired by research was combined with 
what the investigator already knew, 
to wring from the data their inher- 
ent meaning in solving the problem at 
hand. Above all, four interpretations 
were ascertained from the discovery of 
certain important demand factors: 

First: The nature of the relation- 
ship was considered. Since porcelain 
enamel products belonged to the dur- 
able goods class, the amount required 
to satisfy the accumulated replace- 
ment needs of porcelain enamel usefs 
depended upon the durability or life 
expectancy of the product of which 
it was a part. 

Second: The precision or dependa- 
bility of the relationship was revealed 
by the fact that the longer the life 
expectancy of the product, the greatef 
was the spread of periodical fluctua 
tions. 

Third: Considering the situations 
in which this demand factor appeared, 
it was learned that refrigerators 
a ten-year life expectancy and that 
various other items had a wide range 
in the life span. 

Fourth: The casualties that gov 
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ind this factor also required atten- 
tig. The trend towards shortened life 
pectancy of certain products and 
te greater stability in buying by 
cogsumers, to some extent modified 
periodical change in demand. Su- 
simposed upon these was the 
troduction of basic products newly 
jsigned with major improvements to 
hasten the obsolescence of products in 
ye, The reaction of this sales stimulus 
tended to Cause extreme concentration 
of the demand into a climax year, 
48 anMiollowed by a gradual leveling off in 
ges of Bubsequent years. Other important 
influences were the lowering of the 
ral price, improved standard of liv- 
ing, increased population, etc. 
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Measuring Replacement and 
New Business 

While appraising both quantitative 
ind qualitative material to discover 
| each their direction when they stand alone 
ind when they are studied in relation 


= toeach other, an important conclusion 
° was gas reached. The annual or short- 
sepa- germ figure was not sufhcient. A more 
cipal complete picture would be portrayed 
lucts, @oMly when a long-term projection was 
dapt- made from the time civilian produc- 
il ac. yon ceased to a postwar year of 1950. 


ustry J It was decided to show a backlog 
gen- fof business accumulated for an eight- 
tural, Byear period to 1950, without consid- 
rcial, feration of the possible production dur- 
This fing that time. From this figure one 
trata $could arrive at an average annual de- 
pic- @mand based upon anyone’s guess as 
to the date the war will end. Then 
too, the long term demand is gov- 
ered by factors that may be meas- 
ac- Bured with a reasonable degree of 
with accuracy. 

new, # Two types of markets are clearly 
iher- Fidistinguished for most products. One 
m at Bis the replacement demand and the 
tions Bother is the potential new market. 
y% FSimilar to a usual practice of the 
: accountant to age receivables, the re- 
ion- Bsearch staff prepared an aging of 
slain § porcelain enamel products now in use. 
dur- F This process was applied to major 
ired B household appliances for which reli- 
ace- Bable production records were available 
- over a long period of years. 

me Varied Basis for Estimates 

The second part of the market 
dae @' troduced the need for a careful 








sled FCMSideration of the maximum own- 
life Ship level for the products that 
ster B Were subject to market measurement. 
ua This itment, however, was limited 
to the products for which statistical 
ons data this nature could be found. 
ed, & Confronted by this obstacle, the com- 
had @ ™ttee turned to other methods of 
hat § Probir deeply beneath the surface to 
nge BUCO direction and intensity of 
tuture demands in other fields. 
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This chart shows how the market research committee of the Porcelain Enamel Institute 
visualized its analysis of the postwar market for porcelain enamel in relation to the 1939 value 


knowledge and richly furnished with 
detail, tables were prepared to pro- 
vide a clear vision of the market hori- 
zons of the future. From a position 
in the past, using the production of 
1939 as the observation tower, we 
viewed postwar markets. First the 
minimum demands, based solely upon 
the activity for individual years of 
the past, were accumulated to 1950. 
These were bolstered when anticipated 
postwar developments were considered 
and we finally arrived at the high or 
full potential market accrued to 1950. 
At this point, the work sheets con- 
tained unit or dollar values in terms 
of 1939 production, as well as the 
minimum and full potential market 
accumulated to 1950 for many prod- 
ucts. As stated before, the products 
were confined to major items in which 
porcelain enamel had already been 
used extensively or had demonstrated 
its acceptability for broader and more 
diversified applications in the future. 
Efforts were then made to translate 
or reduce these total product values 
into porcelain enamel dollar values. 
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The 1939 figures were shown in the 
tables to provide a basis for internal 
or individual company analysis. It 
was necessary to devise a tangible plan 
whereby company data could be 
brought to the proper level for com- 
parative purposes. This pattern was 
deemed to be essential, if the data 
were to have a practical value. The 
study was not designed merely as a 
mass of statistics, but as a working 
tool for use by each Institute member. 


Because basic data was found to be 
in various forms, the method of pro- 
jecting figures into the future dif- 
fered for each commodity and indus- 
try. The minimum demand, how- 
ever was based primarily upon one or 
a combination of the following fac- 
tors: 

1. Average production rate in the 

recent past (1931-1941). 

2. Normal year’s production as a 

common denominator (1937 or 

1939). 

3. Recognition of long term trends 
of growth or decline in the past 
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to modify the original estimates. 

4. Replacement of units which will 
have outlived their usefulness 
(ten years of life expectancy). 

Extra wear and tear on equipment 
from hard usage and inadequate main- 
tenance under war conditions was not 
an important factor in most instances 
and was not considered in establishing 
the pastwar figures. 

The full potential market was de- 
termined by increasing the minimum 
demand to take into account the addi- 
tional influences that seem to have 
an important bearing on the future 
output such as: 

1. New family formations—(1940- 

1950). 

2. Reasonable expectations of de- 
velopments known to be in 
progress. 

3. Extensive rural electrification 
program at least in line with 
recent pre-war activity. 

4. Proposed highway projects. 

§. Probable saturation level of po- 
tential new market. 

The conversion or translation of 
total product values or number of 
units, whichever was available, into 
porcelain enamel values was essential, 
in order that we may show another 
side of the three-dimensional picture, 
the depth or penetration of the mar- 
ket. Each committee member equipped 
with his knowledge and familiarity 
with the various applications of por- 
celain ename!, independently estimated 
the percentage of each product value 
that could be expected to represent 
porcelain enamel. The average was 
computed and applied to the basic fig- 
ures to arrive at the porcelain enamel 
market as a whole. 

Sound judgment was applied in 
appraising and measuring all influ- 
ences. Inasmuch as no allowance was 
made for the anticipation of revolu- 
tionary advancements such as univer- 
sal application of summer cooling to 
private homes, and the like, the fore- 
cast is apt to fall below optimistic 
figures. The effects of some emergency 
war measures and financial conditions 
in general, have not had time to be- 
come fully apparent at this time. The 
flexiblity of the report permitted later 
consideration of future events so that 
the members could alter present opin- 
ions. It was recommended that con- 
clusions indicated in the study should 
not be frozen into unchangeable form. 
Despite the fact that many uncertain 
conditions would tend to shape con- 
ditions in the postwar world, the esti- 
mates in the report were sufhciently 
accurate to serve as a basis for essen- 
tial preliminary postwar planning 
purposes. 

The study so far, offered a two- 
dimensional picture, revealing the 
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strata and depth of the market. The 
breadth entailed the geographic scope 
of the market, a characteristic that 
involved the location of plant facili- 
ties and sales solicitation areas of the 
manufacturers. This was strictly an 
affair that may encroach upon indi- 
vidual company policy. It was a 
problem that was left for each com- 
pany to solve individually. 


Suggesting Application 

Of Estimates 

Although the tables provided part 
of the elementary pattern, subject to 
the limitations and reservations, they 
serve as an adequate starting point for 
the computation of some of the major 
postwar markets for the individual 
firm. The suggested procedure fol- 
lows: 

1. Convert the data in the tables 
from a unit or dollar basis to 
square feet, tonnage, or dollar 
value for comparison with com- 
pany records. 

2. Calculate the company’s per- 
centage of participation in the 
1939 porcelain enamel markets 
by product groups. 

(a) Appraise past performance 
with old customers, and 
ability to improve this es- 
tablished position. 

(b) Evaluate opportunities to 
grasp new accounts 
through solicitation of 
broader product applica- 
tions and introduction of 
new products. 

(c) Weigh probable effects of 
direct competition and 
other competitive materi- 
als. This includes custom- 
er’s opinion of competitive 
materials. 

Based upon past performance, 

new opportunities, and handi- 

caps, determine firm’s logical 
percentage of future business. 

4. Apply percentage of expected 

participation to (a) the mini- 

mum demand, and (b) the full 


potential market accumulated to 


we 








Help Name the 
Industrial Advertising 
Man-of-the-Year 


1943 


Who do you think has done 
the most outstanding indus- 
trial advertising copy job of 
the year? Send your nomi- 
nation to the editor and 
we'll see how they check 
with The Copy Chasers’ se- 
lection which will be an- 
nounced in the January issue. 
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1950, in order to visualize com 
pany’s appropriate sha 

§. Compare these estimates to pag 
and present capacity of the com 
pany to discover which mam 
facturing divisions of the cop 
pany appear to be overexpand 
and, on the other hand, whid 
may require expansion. 

6. If a production surplus is ap 
parent or an improved produg 
mix is necessary to obtain a larg. 
er amount of more profitab 
items, another step is required 
Refer to postwar market esti. 
mates to guide one in the selec. 
tion of items for diversificatiog 
of production. 


Behind the Market Picture 


Although it was difficult to ind. 
cate a figure for the complete demand 
estimates did reveal the important par 
of the market in condensed form and 
in detailed tables. To illustrate tk 
application of factual data to statis 
tics, in a section devoted to gener 
comments on agricultural marke 
prospects, it was stated: “If the stron 
swing to more diversified and mor 
mechanized farming takes hold, th 
requirements for dairy and _ poultry 
equipment will increase to some ex 
tent as former one-crop farms adi 
poultry and dairy stock. The ful 
potentials accumulated to 1950, ar 
based on the minimum demand plu 
an expanded need for a specific equip 
ment to handle an increase over 194 
of eight million dairy cattle, of fi 
million beef cattle, of sixteen million 
hogs, and of 300 million chickens ani 
laying hens. Should greater increas: 
be necessary in view of postwar feed 
ing of Europe, Asia, and Africa, thes 
full potentials would be further aug 
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mented.” Allowing so many chick§produc 
to a brooder, requirements for broodefmen. } 


equipment were increased according) 
A similar method was employed © 
compute other farm needs. 





In the household appliance field, th 


minimum or replacement market wa 





considered to be the “established acfMs assi 
ceptance group.” The newly createijrather 
markets emerging from new famillfidous f 


formation, rural electrification, and ‘fing pri 
higher level of market saturation, aug make | 


mented the established market but t* 


TS to 


capture of these depend to a_largifjmerly 


extent upon the efforts of salesme 


and sales promotion by the manulfarures— 
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turers and distributors. Original fig impor 


ures for major household appliance 


were on a unit basis. The followin} 


quipn 


nt 
excerpt explains the method employ@Unite: 
where unit data was available: and p 


“During the postwar period, abou only 
thirty-seven per cent of the 40,000feount: 
000 families estimated to be in exist Fito ide 


(Continued on page 122 
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Fig. |. Sales executives find it easier to 








Fig. 2. Stock chasers and stock clerks save 
time in identifying parts by using PI draw- 
ings. Each part is identified by part number, 
name and quantity required. No special 
training is required to read these drawings 





Fig. 3. Assemblers are quickly trained and 
are better able to discuss parts intelligently 
with their foreman when they are furnished 
with Pl drawings. The drawings are now 
mounted and hung along assembly lines for 
constant reference by assemblers, stock 
chasers and foremen for parts identification 


Building Better Parts Catalogs for 
War and Postwar Yse 


A successful method for planning, laying out, and pre- 


paring shaded line drawings for the parts catalog 





t esti discuss construction features with Pl draw- 
selec.f ings for reference than by trying to visual- 
Cation ae the parts from engineering drawings. 
Government and Army officials are furnished 
with Pl drawings to aid in expediting war 
production and saving valuable hours 
lemand 
int part 
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of five 
milliof§@® DEVELOPMENTS in visual aids 
ns anifto education, production, and main- 
creassmtenance have been given a terrific 
r feed-Bimpetus by stepped-up requirements 
, thesfof industry and fighting forces for 
r augBthe rapid training of thousands of 
chickfproduction workers and maintenance 
yroodefmen. Men and women who have never 
dingly.Pbefore had a wrench in their hands 
yed ware now able to do a good job after 
short training periods. 
ld, tx’ The fact that people learn faster 
et wifand retain more information when it 
ed ais assimilated by both eye and ear 
reated Father than by ear alone is a tremen- 
famil!Bdous factor in speeding up the train- 
and ‘fing program. Visual helps on the job 
1, augmake it possible for less skilled work- 
ut thers to do jobs that they would for- 
largimerly have been unable to do. 
lesmet | Global operations have given pic- 
nulaBtures—the universal language—a new 
al M¥Bimportance in the maintenance of 
uane“Bequipment. Countless experiences have 
owins been told of factory men from the 
ploy"MUnited States setting up equipment 
and putting it into operation with 
abou! fonly help of natives of foreign 
,000-Bcount: The natives have been able 
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By KEN COOK and MILT LOHR 


Manager and Art Director, respec- 
tively, Technical Data Department, 
The Heil Company, Milwaukee 


When commercial business is re- 
sumed, when foreign markets are 
again opened for business, one of the 
biggest and most important problems 
will be facilities and manpower for 
proper maintenance of equipment. 
Complete, concise and easy-to-read 
shop manuals and parts catalogs will 
form an important part in this main- 
tenance program. In domestic busi- 
ness, where competition will be keener 
than ever, the manufacturer who of- 
fers his dealers, distributors, and cus- 
tomers the right kind of shop man- 
uals and parts catalogs will have a 
definite edge over competitors. 

Because exploded parts layouts are 
essential to good shop manuals and 
parts catalogs, and because recent de- 
velopments show that these drawings 
can also speed up production, procure- 
ment and handling of stock as well as 
maintenance, this article will be de- 
voted exclusively to their preparation 
and use. 
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Ordinary parts layouts—the kind 
where parts are laid out in rows on 
a white sheet and photographed from 
directly above—have so many disad- 
vantages that today they have been 
almost entirely replaced by the latest 
type of exploded parts layouts. 


Exploded Parts Layouts 


In exploded parts layouts, the parts 
are arranged in such a manner that, 
theoretically at least, they could just 
be pushed together into the complete 
assembly. Every part is positioned in 
its correct position with relation to all 
the other parts. The advantages of 
this plan are two-fold—first, the me- 
chanic can identify the part from its 
position as well as its shape, and sec- 
ond, he can tell just where each part 
goes for reassembly. 

These exploded drawings—or Parts 
Identification (P. I.) drawings as we 
call them—are used in many ways by 
different departments of the organiza- 
tion: 


Sates DepARTMENT—In all sales 
and follow-up contacts the sales de- 
partment constantly refers to P.I. 


drawings. They are particularly help- 
ful when discussing equipment over 
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KEN COOK 
With a background of advertising and 
sales promotion experience with trans 
portation equipment manufacturers such 
as Evinrude Motors, Moto-Scoot Mfg 
Company, Diamond T Motor Car Com 


pany, Ken Cook today as manager of the 


technical data department of The Heil 
Company directs the advertising and sales 
promotion program as well as the pro 


duction of maintenance manuals and 
parts catalogs 

Two and a half years ago Mr. Cook 
organized a special department to produce 
manuals and parts catalogs required for 
war contracts. Through close codperation 
with the Air Service Command at Wright 
Field, many new techniques in handling 
of copy and art work for these manuals 
were developed—in fact one of the first 
fully illustrated parts catalogs on ground 
servicing equipment was prepared by The 
Heil Company 

The shaded line drawing technique de 
scribed in this article is one of the latest 
developments which gives promise of bet 


ter parts presentation with savings in time 
and money 


the phone where both parties have 
copies as shown in Fig. 1. 

PURCHASING AND STores Depart- 
MENT—Used for reference by pur- 
chasing agents and stores clerks, these 
drawings familiarize the men with the 
equipment and the relation of com- 
ponent parts to the entire unit. 

ExpeDITING DEPARTMENT—Expe- 
diters can discuss production of parts 
more intelligently with subcontractors 
when they know how the parts look 
and their entire as- 
sembly. 


relation to the 


PropuctTion DeparTMENT—Super- 
intendent and foreman refer to these 
drawings constantly in setting up pro- 
duction plans and scheduling produc- 
tion. Stock chasers find it easier to 
identify parts from one P.I. drawing 
rather than sectional drawings or sep- 
arate each part. P.I. 
drawings help in the stock room in the 
same way as shown in Fig. 2. 


drawings of 


AsseMBLY Lines—Training assem- 
bly men is faster with P.I. drawings 
than the regular engineering sectional 
drawings because it is easier to vis- 
ualize the way parts fit together. It’s 
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easier, too, for assemblers to point out 
parts on these drawings when discuss- 
ing them with their foremen as shown 
in Fig. 3. 

P.I. drawings will speed up work 
wherever it is necessary to identify 
and visualize component work of an 
assembly. They are superior to ordi- 
nary engineering assembly cross-sec- 
tional drawings because special train- 
ing to read them is not required. 
They will not, of course, replace 
engineering drawings required for the 
fabrication and machining of parts. 
The function of P.I. drawings is 
strictly parts identification. 


Planning the Layout 


The preparation of P.I. drawings in 
our organization is based on carefully 
arranged parts photographs. When a 
new project is assigned, we start with 
the engineering department’s drawings 
and bills of material to plan the lay- 
out. A complete set of unassembled 
parts are gathered by a stock chaser 
and delivered to our photo studio, a 


former conference room which we 


have taken over. Equipment consisy 
of a wood platform four in hes high, 
several sets of Tinker Toys, som 
wood blocks of various size, modelin, 
clay, a desk, and a telephon 


The first step in making the lay. 


out is to place all of the parts in they 
approximate relative positions to ge 
an idea of the size of the layout anj 


to determine the best angle for the 
camera. We have established certaiy 
rules on camera angles that have gives 
us pictures in many ways superior t 
most views. 

1. The camera is set up nearest the 
smallest parts. This is particularly 
important when there are both ver 
large and very small parts in th 
assembly. 

2. The camera angle is taken » 
that all parts are shown in_ perspec. 
tive and not in profile. General) 
speaking we try to keep the camera a 
low as possible. 

3. Plenty of space is allowed be. 
tween all parts. This is necessary » 


there will be room for part number 
and arrows on the finished drawing: 








Fig. 4. Parts for a six-volt generator laid out in exploded form. Note how parts are propped 
in place on blocks with modeling clay. The cutout assembly in the foreground will be moved 
to above the housing in the completed drawing—placing it in this manner saves layout time 
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Fig. 5. Completed PI drawing with parts referenced as required in Air Service Comman 


specifications. Careful comparison with Fig. 4 will show changes made by the 
a layout it is necessary to compromise between correct placing of parts and artist's 


tist, |t 
hanges 
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4, We try to keep the angle such 


Consists P ~ _— ‘ 
that the picture will be horizontal in 





ies high, 
5, somal proportions of approximately 8x10— 
nodelins in other words vo fill the plate of 
"Bp §x10-inch camera. The reason for 
the lay.fy ts 35 to keep the pictures in uni- 
n thei frm position when printed in a book 
to peg of om tracings so that they can all be 
yut and rad from the same position. This, 
For thi courses 1S not always possible but 
certain it 8 PF ferable. 
e give J. Lighting is arranged to show 
rior tom sharp detail rather than for pictorial 
beauty because all layouts are made 
est the into shaded line drawings. 
cularly’ With the layout planned and cam- 
h very era angle set, the big job is propping 
n theland blocking the parts up into their 
proper relative positions as shown in 
ken gf Fig 4. Actually with a little prac- 
erspec.ff tice, layouts can be quickly positioned. 
nerallyg We usually work with one man behind 
nera af the camera to check the positions and 
one man doing the work. This gives 
ed bey quickest results because in many cases 
ac order to make parts appear in line 
umber HeY May in reality be out of position. 
‘wing On complicated layouts we some- 
times place parts conveniently close 
to their proper positions and then 
BBE place them properly on the finished 
drawings, as shown by comparing 
Figs. 4 and §. This is frequently done 
with nuts, bolts, and washers. In 


fact, in cases where the position of 
bolts is obvious, we just group them 
near the place they should be in- 
* stalled. 


It is desirable to keep the layouts 
as simple as possible. We do this by 
breaking assemblies down into as 
many subassemblies as possible and 
making a separate layout of each sub- 












assembly. One 25,000-pound double 
drum winch for the front of a truck 
has thirteen separate P.I. drawings. 
oppedg One of these is an exploded layout of 
moved § the subassemblies in correct relation to 
t tim Beach other. The other twelve draw- 
_——f ings then explode each of the sub- 
@@f semblies separately. 
he keynote of these layouts is sim- 
py pcity and clarity. It is important 
KJ. that ry part be clearly discernable 
and so placed that its position in the 
d) assem will be clearly obvious. 
» | Making Shaded Line Drawings 
& TI are three methods of treat- 
 § ment the exploded parts layout: 
retouched photograph, line-shaded 
dray or shaded line drawing. Each 
met} has definiite advantages and 
disad\ antages. We have dev eloped a 
spec haded line treatment which is 
_ i ver and retains most of the 
advantages of retouched photos. Fig. 
nani © the original parts layout 
t. ne Phot retouching of the photo, and 
nge i the led line drawing method we 
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Fig. 6. These three views show the original layout, a retouching for photo reproduction, and 
a shaded line drawing. The retouching not only is more expensive to prepare and reproduce, 
but is less versatile for making changes and blueprint reproductions. Where retouching is 
used, it should be in hard postery style, well outlined. Identification by part number, name, 
and quantity required conforms to Corps of Engineering requirements. This plan has also been 
adopted as commercial standard by The Heil Company because of its simple arrangement 
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Fig. 7. Free hand exploded drawing of bench grinder and the same layout treated in the 
shaded line technique. When parts numbers are added these shaded parts will stand out 
from the confusion of numbers and arrows. Time and skill required for the complete job are 
less when the photo layout, shaded line method is used; it is less expensive, more realistic 

















have developed. Any of the three 
treatments are satisfactory but follow- 
ing are the reasons we have developed 
our technique: 

1. The cost of preparing shaded line 
drawings is less than any other method. 
The reason is that any artist with some 
talent for line work can work directly 
on an enlargement of the photograph 
and produce acceptable work. This 
means that highly skilled retouchers 
or free hand artists are not required. 
Tracing is not required on special 
paper to achieve the line shading. 

2. Realistic effects are easily ob- 
tained by filling shadows in solid and 
using a few lines where necessary to 
give perspective. The angle at which 
the picture is originally taken and the 
manner of lighting helps along This 
type of shading is simple and the 
eye is not confused by a multiplicity 
of lines. By working over a photo- 
graph, the perspective and _ relative 
sizes of parts are correct. Free hand 
pespectives are sometimes unreal, par- 
ticularly ovals which are often egg 
shaped. 

3. Changes in position of parts are 
easy to make—also changes in the 
parts themselves. This is sometimes 
necessary due to changes in construc- 
tion of the unit. Where there are 
several models of the same assembly 
with parts nearly the same but with 
minor differences, the same drawing 
can be photostatically copied and 
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changes made for each model. These 
simplified shaded line drawings are 
easy to change. 

4. Reproduction of shaded line 
drawings is less expensive and supe- 
rior to any other type for clarity. 
These drawings can be reduced or 
blown up and still retain clean-cut 
definition. We reproduce a drawing 
in a parts catalog 6x9-in. and blow 
up the same drawing in a tracing for 
blueprinting in 18x24-in. size. In 
either size every part may be clearly 
identified. Retouchings require screen- 
ing for printing in parts catalogs and 
then unless good cuts or deep-etch 
offset plates are made with back- 
grounds taken out, they are difficult 
to read. Retouchings do not make 
good reproductions for blueprinting. 
Line shaded drawings do not have the 
wide range that the shaded line 
drawings have; when reduced, the 
lines are likely to fill in, and when 
blown up, the light lines are apt to 


be lost. 


§. Shaded line drawings are easy to 
read. Small parts can be exaggerated 
in size, shading may be arranged to 
give any desired effect. The effect 
of mass given by the shading con- 
trasted with white highlights and 
heavy outlines make simple, easy-to- 
read drawings. No special training is 
required to read them. 

The free hand method of preparing 


exploded drawings has some advan- 
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tages and several drawbacks. fig, 7 
shows a bench grinder in free hand 
perspective sketching and the same 
grinder as it would appear had ir been 
handled by our method of shaded line 
drawing. Where the parts are avail. 
able, they can be layed out and turned 
into shaded line drawings faster, less 
expensively, and with more realism 
than free hand drawings could b 
made. 









There are times, of course, when 
the parts are not available for a parts 
layout. Then free hand sketching js 
the only solution. Many times when 
all the parts are not available we fake 
parts made of clay or cardboard for 
photo purposes and then perfect the 
shape fom engineering data on the fin- 
ished shaded line drawing. 

One of the important factors in 
our technique of shaded line drawings 
is conservation of skilled manpower. 
Our art director supervises the photo 
layouts and then turns the photos over 
to commercial studios for making the 
shaded line dawings. When work is 
heavy, we have five or six different 
studios making drawings at the same 
time. When there isn’t much work, 
only one or two studios are employed. 
This system requires only one man 
with technical knowledge of the 
equipment, the remainder is straight 
art work. Contrast this with the ex- 
tensive training required to give ar- 
tists technical knowledge or teach 
draftsmen perspective drawing. 


Titles and Reference Numbers 
Labeling the parts in an exploded 





























parts layout will depend on how thei the cent 
drawing is to be used. For govern- pre 
ment specification parts catalogs theyf 4. ae 





must be labeled as follows: 

1. Army Air Forces—By reference 
number enclosed in a circle. 

2. Corps of Engineers—By att 
number, noun name and quantity fr 


quired. 










3. Ordnance—By reference letter; 
other government agencies accept the 
manufacturer’s commercial standard 
method. 

We have adapted the Corps @ 
Engineers plan for our commercial 
standard because it gives complete m- 
formation right on the drawing with 
out introducing extraneous and com- 
fusing reference numbers. This 3 
particularly useful for our P.I. draw- 
ings used in the shop where no paft 
list is included—all parts identifier 
tion is given directly on the drawing 

When the line drawing is complete 
we photostat it to our standard siz 
mount the stat and touch it up whet 




















necessary. _ The parts numbers titles Ths pon 
and quantities are set up in | utul§ conte 
(Continued on page 128 American 
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Putting A 
Sales Display 
On 

War Duty 


Colorful illuminated dis- 
play set up in prominent 


‘spot in plant to dramatize 


yings 
wer 
hoto 
over 
» the 
rk is 
rent 
same 
vork, 
ryed. 
man 
the 
Light 
> ex- 
- ar. 
each 


importance of war effort 


| 
~~ foe te 
ACME STEEL 
The center panel of the display features an 
animated trade character, Mr. Steelstrop, 


and photos showing war uses of the prod- 
ucts which Acme workers are producing 





This panel is devoted to oe ab- 
‘enteeism. Perfect department records get 
Americen flag; others, swastika or rising sun 


@ WITH no current use for a colorful sales display for industrial shows, Acme 
Steel Company put it to use as part of its war production promotion program. 
It was set up in one of the main aisles of the plant and included a juke box 
timed to play for half-hour intervals at lunch and shift changes. The center 
panel featuring Mr. Steelstrap has a revolving cylinder bearing pertinent mes- 
sages and along side are photographs of the company’s products in war uses; 
with ribbons leading from the photos to the actual parts. A book is provided 
here for workers to register musical requests. At the exteme left is a panel 
where departments are awarded the swastika or rising sun or American flag ac- 
cording to their attendance records. Next is a panel displaying broken tools and 
explaining why and how long it will take to replace them. At the right is a 
section promoting purchase of War Bonds, contributions to community funds, 
etc., and report of departmental standings. In front of each panel is a display 


of Acme tools and products with explanatory cards. 














AXIS ORDER DEPT. 





Tool breakage is explained and referred to This panel is devoted to promoting War 
in terms of time needed for replacements; Bond purchases or other drives. Dismantled 
reference to cost is, of course, avoided strapping tools show the parts workers make 
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By GEORGE C. McNUTT 


Advertising and Public Relations Manager 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


Interpreting Business and the C 


lo the Neightors and Employes 


LeTourneau and Caterpillar join in a program to show 


how welfare of business also affects the community 


@® EARLY IN AUGUST a letter 
went out to Peoria Advertising & Sell- 
ing Club members, saying in part: 


The Advertising & Selling Club, during 
1943-44, it seems to your ofhcers, should 
have two primary aims 

l To aid the war effort 

I 


2. To help sell Business to the public 


The club has done a good job on the 
first and probably will continue to do so 
On the second aim, little has been done 
by any one; otherwise Business wouldn't 
be kicked around the way it has been 
the past ten years There's been a lot 
of talk and some national ads run by 
big corporations to sell Business. We, 
however, are of the opinion that Business, 
if it is sold to the public, will have to be 
sold by individual firms in individual cities 

in short, by you and me 


With this thought in mind, R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., and Caterpillar 
Tractor Company have begun a joint 
public relations advertising campaign 
in Peoria. 

This local campaign is neither elab- 
orate nor complicated. As set up now, 
it will consist of one full page ad each 
month in the Peoria Journal-Tran- 
script and Peoria Star with supple- 
mentary insertions of the same copy 
in weeklies and small dailies in, the 
Peoria trading area. Each ad in the 
series will be paid for and appear over 
the signature of the company prepar- 
ing it. In short, each company speaks 
its own piece, thus eliminating joint 
copy committees and okay difficulties 
usually associated with joint under- 
takings. 

General aim of the series is expressed 
in a small block of copy in the first 
ad prepared for the series. It reads: 

We're Running This Ad to— 


1. Acquaint Peorians with Le- 
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Tourneau products and their use. 

2. Show how Peoria - built 
products fit into the postwar 
public works’ market. 

3. Discuss ways and means of 
winning a larger share of that 
market for you and me. 

This first ad is reproduced here. 
Main copy is written to show Peorians 
what postwar construction means to 
them. It attempts to turn a rather 
general topic into a vital “you” sub- 
ject, by identifying the reader’s inter- 
est with that of Peoria manufacturers 
of heavy construction equipment. 


On ee ee ee 7 = 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED THE | 





HEAR THE 
LeTourneau Employees’ 


BAND ano CHORUS 


| SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, AT 8 P. M 
High School Gymnasium, Metamora 


Concert under Auspices of Germantown Community Club 


feo Lo Towumen & and ante hing ery sath 
h ape te here ae ot tow tee foment Fron —— 
one Sa =a Nate We kee 





R. G. LeTOURNEAY, Inc. 
Budders of Heory Earthmoving Equipment fer the Armed Fares 


renee. aires 
| edird (amety Borters Help Becd Thee sl aerenes fqupmen Far Uened Ramee» Fogte for Freeda 


| '" 
| Lz 














When the LeTourneau band and chorus give 
@ concert in a neighboring town, ads like 
this are run in the local newspaper to ac- 
quaint the public with the employes’ work 


Comments around town, ranging 
from barbers to bankers, indicate it 
succeeded. 


Ties Peoria to War Effort 


Both R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., and 
Caterpillar Tractor Company are de- 
voting practically all their output to 
equipment for the armed forces. This 
equipment, in the main, is just the 
same as the peacetime product, the 
only outward difference in most cases 
being a change in finish from yellow 
to Army green. As a result, many 
Peorians and employes find it difficult 
to realize that the equipment is aid- 
ing the war effort. To help correct 
this impression practically all the pic- 
tures in the first ad are action photos 
from military projects, many of them 
close to the fighting fronts. 

Present LeTourneau plans call for 
use of military action pictures in all 
following ads. This use of action pic- 
tures has a further purpose, to better 
acquaint Peorians with exactly what 
LeTourneau equipment does in wi 
and in peace. 


Promoting the Series 


Naturally, if postwar construction 
is to be great enough to have really 
beneficial effect in Peoria, planning 
and actual work must be done over ! 
large area. It isn’t enough for Pe 





orians alone to be thinking and talking 
“construction planning,” as suggested 
in the ad reproduced here. So we st 
about spreading the idea. 

First, reprints of the ad wer« mailed 
to miembers of the Constructio? 
Equipment Advertisers, a group of a¢ 
vertising managers and agencies fpf 
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genting sixty or more of America’s 
jading Construction equipment manu- 
fcturers. With these reprints went 
; letter stating: 


If we're to have a sound construction 
sogram under a free enterprise system, 
| think it’s up to each of us to help sell 
the idea to the public. 

The attached LeTourneau ad, which 
an in Peoria newspapers recently, is our 
art on such a selling program. We plan 

follow it with other full page ads on 
months for some time to come. 


alternate 


Caterpillar Tractor Company plans to 
wn similar ads with a similar aim on the 
inbetween months. Between us we hope 
to 1 Peoria rather well acquainted 
with the importance of sound postwar 
ction and with the value of our 
companies to the community. 


=> 
that 


) nake 
onstr 


It's true Peoria is only a small 





part of the U. S., but if enough CEA 
members do similar jobs in their com- 
munities, we can stir up considerable 

ment for sound construction plan 





ind for Business. 
Now's the time to do it. 





The reaction to the reprint and let- 
ter was decidedly encouraging—we 
have high hopes of seeing other ads 
of a similar nature across the coun- 
try. Willamette Hyster Company, 
Portland, Ore., manufacturer of 
winches is planning to run at least a 
couple of ads of this character locally 
during 1944. 

Second, reprints were mailed both 
to national and to sectional construc- 
tion and highway publications and to 
a number of general business papers. 

Next, we saw to it that each of 
our dealers, stockholders, and leading 
suppliers received copies, together with 
an explanatory letter. The letters nat- 
urally varied, but this one to stock- 
holders gives the general thought be- 
hind them: 


TO OUR SHAREHOLDERS 

We think you might like to see the 
enclosed advertisement, and help spread 
its vital message. 

Postwar planning means so much to 
our industry that we are deliberately tak- 
ing leadership in directing definite post- 
war construction thinking. This, then is 


the first advertisement in a series, to ap- 
pear birmonthly in the newspapers in our 
various plant areas. Copies are being 
sent to many other construction manufac- 
turers, suggesting they similarly arouse 


nking in their communities 

Your company has a very big stake in 
construction. What you and I 
» now to “talk up” and promote post- 
war construction has a direct bearing on 
Whether many of our returning service- 
men and present war workers will face 
WPA-like “leaf raking,” or work proudly 
at constructive jobs in our factories and 
. . And, authorities tell us, 
vill be 40,000,000 men and women 
n need of jobs in the postwar! 

California and it’s $70,000,000 high- 
Way program is just an example in this 
advertisement. There are 48 
state:—and many countries all around the 
wor which should be definitely plan- 


hing postwar construction if we are to 


eisey re 


part ar 





To renew its highways. California's Division 
of Kaghweys plans to spend $70.000.000 & mere 
wnmedhately following the war OF that emoun! 
epprommately $8.0468.558 will be spent! tor 
earthmeving equipment euch as we build 
right here in Peoria. HU we land the business. 
Poy envelopes tor you and me—tor ail Peorians 
—will be latter 

“Based on Pubtic Roads Administration survey 


Peoria on Ground Floor 

Peotla is now the worlds earthmeving 
equipment capitol thanks to the earthmering 
reveluten” brought abeut by LeTourneeu 
Equipment and “Caterpillar” Diese! Tractors. 
Thus char! shows wha! we mean by earthmey 
ig revotuhen 





Note that up te 1934 the cost of excavatoe 





WHY A $70,000,000 HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
IN CALIFORNIA 25 Yapotteat’e Foote 


$8,048,558 Worth of Earthmoving 
Equipment Will Be Needed for Califor- 
nia’s Postwar Program—That Business 
Can Mean Money in Your Pocket 


excavation costs steadily decreased while 
general construction costs rase sharply Thies 
decune in excavation costes » aimost directly 
preperhenal to the increase im LeTournecu 
Carryall Scrapers used. 


Te the taxpayer. these lower excavating 
prices. made possible by LeTournesu Equip- 
ment end Caterpillar Diesel Tractors meen 
more and bene: highways dome aupore and 
other lke earthmoving projecta bull! oc! less 
cost. Te Peerians these lower excevating 
prices have mean! a stronger customer de 


Now We've Got Competition 


When you create @ new product which 
finds « ready market. you're almost sure to 
beve compeuhon in years past Peons s com 


R. G. LeTOUR EAU, Inc. 





Pentors haven! been hard to beat Now they 
lke we expanded both personne) and lactones 
te supply Uncle Sam. 

Alter the war they will be big and tough. 
W's going to be « battle. You can help Peoria 
win it by 

| Continuing to build the best machinery 
you know how Right now Prone built trac 


lukewwe greatly outnumber competitors on this 
we 

2 Plugging ter ¢ sound postwar construc 
ven program based on the use of mo: ‘ern. cost 
cutting machinery rather than wheelbarrow 
2d letoching 





Stdies by the Publ Roads Admmustrenor 
shew that every dolla: spen! constructing high 
ways by modern methods eventually goes inte 
labor and that every highway dollar expands 
inte three dollars in business value Nationa 
postwar planners tel) us no other industry pute 
#© many persons te work so quickly as docs 
earthmoving 


Talk Construction Planning NOW. 


Today. highweys and streets ail over ths 
land are being neglected They will need re 
building widening and straightening when 
the war ends ll we are to keep lactones going 
and provide work tor returning seidiers new « 
the fume to plan these improvemen! projects 


Already California. Ohio and other tor 
ward looking sictes have plans well advanced 

seady tor release wien peace comes You 
can help to ge! these plans going here and 
elsewhere Talk te your tnends and neighbors 
about the need tor a sound construchen pro 
@ram which can be pul inte effect the day war 
ends Urge your city township county and 
state othcers your Congressmen — toe star! 
pienaing NOW Lets have a sound postwar 
Program tha! wil) help Peone prosper 








We're Running This Ad to— 





closely tolowed the general construcnen in 
dex, Then wectorecraper outfit: came inte 
commer usage and. tor the next ax yours 





THIS LeTOURBEAS EQUIPMENT HELPS THE ARMED FORCES 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS ¥ * 
am \F 


TOMORROW IT WILL MAKE POSSIBLE BETTER ROADS AT LESS COST TO TAxPATERS 














The first of a series of newspaper ads in Peoria, Ill., and neighboring communities to 
interpret to the public how the problems and welfare of business have a direct relation 
to the interests of R. G. LeTourneau and Caterpillar Tractor employes and the local public 


have sound prosperity and a secure peace. 
Now is the time to do this planning. 

You can help materially by studying 
this advertisement and spreading its mes- 
sage among your neighbors, your club 
groups, your civic, business and industrial 
leaders, and your elected representatives. 
Some quiet sentence you voice now on 
the importance of postwar construction 
might easily lead to valuable earthmoving 
plans right in your own township, county, 
or state. 

Postwar planning, including its vital 
construction phase, certainly is not a job 
to be started by Washington alone—it’s 
a healthy challenge to the American Way 
of Life, to Democracy, and thus to the 
individual you and me! 

Plan NOW for Prosperity! 


It’s too early yet to determine the 
reaction of these latter groups. 


Future Topics 


Probably all the ads in this series 
will be built around the construction 
industry and the part Peoria-built 
equipment plays in it. In this frame- 
work, though, LeTourneau plans to 
discuss such related subjects as lower 
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construction costs, taxes, the contract 
system, the role of the distributor, etc. 
—all in terms of local self-interest. 

This series is not the first time Le- 
Tourneau (or Caterpillar) has turned 
to advertising media to strengthen 
local public relations. Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, for several years, 
has used radio to broadcast its annual 
report, while LeTourneau has pub- 
lished an “Annual Report to the Citi- 
zens” for the last two years in the 
newspapers of Peoria and Toccoa, 
Georgia, and Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
where its other plants are located. [See 
IM, Dec. *42, p. 22.] The current 
LeTourneau series also is being revised 
to run at the other plants. 


Turning Trouble Into Good Will 


Occasionally a company has to un- 
dertake a project that is almost bound 
to create some ill will. LeTourneau 
is in the midst of such a project now, 
the building of a flood control levee 
requiring the movement of 500,000 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Here is a typical publicity story as released by American Foundry Equipment Company. The covering letter explains the significance of the materi! 
editor does not have to read it through to get the story; the copy is double-spaced on one side of the sheet and broken with frequent subheads, Jj 
photos show what illustrations are available in 8x10 prints, or if the large size photos are not needed the editor may make use of those in the group 


Making Wartime Publicity Useful te 
Editors and Readers 


A few tips on how to gather data for publicity and 


prepare it so that editors can make best use of it 


@ THE DESK of the editor of every 
business paper is flooded daily with 
news releases of thousands of indus- 
trial plants announcing new products, 
improvements or developments in 
equipment, new techniques, installa- 
tion and application stories, etc. 

From these publicity releases the 
editor, knowing the requirements of 
his magazine based upon reader inter- 
est, must ferret out those acceptable 
and relegate the others to the waste 
basket. Only a few, unfortunately, 
can be used whereas the others have 
only resulted in wasted manpower and 
materials — preparation in the pub- 
licity departments, adding to the con- 
gested post office routine, not to men- 
tion the wear and tear on the editor 
forced to wade through the publicity 
items. 

How to get news releases accepted 
by the editor for publication is a 
problem shared by every company or 
advertising agency. True, it is simple 
to have everything published by those 
papers with a lax editorial policy, but 
this has accomplished little for either 
the magazine or the company. 

We have found in our own pub- 
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By ROBERT E. SCHALLIOL 


Assistant Advertising Manager, Amer- 
ican ae Equipment Company, 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


licity program that those releases 
which have been prepared with the 
definite purpose of serving readers 
and with careful editing before mail- 
ing have the greatest number of ac- 
ceptancies. The secret of making pub- 
licity useful to editors can be stated 
simply in this sentence: “Keep the 
needs of your prospects and customers 
in mind when preparing publicity.” 


Building the List 


Most publications have a New 
Product or New Literature section 


and announcements of this type are 
usually accepted by all publications. 
Since we are manufacturers of prod- 
ucts used by the general metal work- 
ing industries as well as other special- 
ized fields such as the chemical, ce- 
ramic, and food processing, we have 
a separate mailing list of publications 
serving these industries. Standard Rate 
and Data Service or INDUSTRIAL Mar- 


KETING’S Market Data Book Number 
can provide every company with such 
a list of papers. Naturally, releases 
should be mailed only to those in the 
particular field to which the product 
applies. 

However, it is not this type of ma- 
terial which the busy editor seeks 
during this wartime period. Business 
papers have only one objective—to 
serve their readers. Now, more than 
ever, the paper which is read must 
satisfy the readers. New and chang- 
ing plant personnel unfamiliar with 
many of the problems in their own 
industry are dependent upon busines 
papers for up-to-date information on 
how they might increase their own 
production. As J. H. Van Deventer 
wrote in one of his recent Iron Age 
editorials, “Industrial publications 
serving the war industries and tech- 
nical societies comprise the ‘intelli- 
gence’ section of production.” 

It is as important for producers t 
have the correct and latest inform 
tion with which to plan their strateg} 
as it is for our generals in staff ané 
field. Thus our first obligation is 
keep our readers exceptionally wel 
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ted as to constantly occurring de- 
ylopments in techniques. For this 
information the editor is dependent 
either his own staff writers, free 
nce writers, or the offerings of pub- 
icity from industrial manufacturers. 








Since each publication has its own 
requirements and editorial treatment, 
the publicity writer must keep these 
facts before him as he prepares the 
feature articles. For example, a lead- 
ing general metal working industry 
weekly publication endeavors to fea- 
wre the work-handling angle in the 
majority of its stories. With this in 
mind, all stories submitted to them are 
reworked to emphasize that point. 
Other magazines desire pictorial stories 
in Life style—thus each photograph 
must tell a story since copy space is 
limited. 


Getting Installation Data 

Our own experiences in getting ma- 
terial for news stories is probably typ- 
ical of the majority of firms manu- 
facturing equipment which becomes a 
part of a production setup in other 
plants. Our problem, however, is 
somewhat more difficult because al- 
though metal cleaning to remove sand 
scale or other foreign matter is a very 
necessary part of most production 
lines, the process has too long been re- 
garded as a necessary evil with plant 
managers paying little attention to 
the machines as long as they operate 
satisfactorily. 

With the introduction of the revo- 
lutionary Wheelabrator method of 
blast cleaning, in which steel abrasive 
ber § is thrown upon the work to be cleaned 
uch B by means of a rapidly rotating wheel 
ases Bdevice, blast cleaning was put on a 
the B par with other plant operations. A 
uct B greater interest was created in the 

cleaning operations and a mass of tech- 
na- @2ical information has been collected 
eks $°r is available in plants using the 
ress & “QUIPMment. 















teria 
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to To translate this material into a 
han form acceptable by publications read 
ust § by men seeking data on metal cleaning 
ng- B developments and applications, led to 
‘ith Bthe organization of a complete pub- 
wn Blicity program. 

SB The first phase of our plans con- 
oo B sisted in surveying all Wheelabrator 
Ww machine installations to determine 
iter BH those which by nature of the type of 
18° B work cleaned, unusual handling de- 
ons B vices involved, or special equipment 
ch- & prob! ms, contained the elements for 
ll Ba story that other plant men would 

find valuable. 

ti For this purpose our service and 
na Sales representatives are extremely 
egy Bhelpful; through their close contacts 
ind H With the operating machines, they are 
able to inform us of the newsworthy 
instal ations. Not only do they relay 








the news back to us that the installa- 
tion would make an interesting story, 
but they often get all the data to- 
gether and have photographs made. 
With the heavy demands on their 
time for servicing their customers and 
prospects, it is not often, however, 
that we receive this complete infor- 
mation. 


Indicate Military Approval 


When we had picked out those in- 
stallations which we felt most likely 
would be of interest to plant men, the 
hardest part of the job was still ahead 
of us. Permission had to be obtained 
from the plant managers to enter 
their plants to photograph and ob- 
tain performance data. With wartime 
restrictions on plant visitations this 
job is exceedingly difficult. Our re- 
quests were turned down time after 
time, but the number of companies 
granting permission was gratifying. 
It was also necessary to obtain War 
Department or Navy authorization in 
the majority of cases, but since the 
metal cleaning operations rarely re- 
veal the finished war material, the ofh- 
cials have been very kind to us in 


granting their permission to enter 
plants. 
Previous articles in INDUSTRIAL 


MarkETING have dealt with the pro- 
cedure for securing governmental 
approval for obtaining case histories 
and pictures of equipment [see IM, 
Jan., Feb. °42, p. 13]; therefore, I 
shall not elaborate this point. 

It is very important, however, that 
the editor be convinced that all ma- 
terial submitted for publication be 


approved by the proper governmental 
agencies. This can be done either by 
sending along a photostated copy 
of the approval letter or by plainly 
stating on the article that approval 
has been granted giving the name and 
office address of the official. Several 
magazines even insist that the orig- 
inal letter be submitted. This is not 
too unreasonable a request since the 
penalty for publishing uncensored ma- 
terial in case wartime secrets are re- 
vealed is severe. 

After all facts about the installa- 
tion have been compiled, the decision 
must be made whether the story 
should be submitted to one publica- 
tion on an exclusive basis or be sent 
to all business papers reaching the 
men interested. Only a few of the 
better papers will accept a general 
release story and those that do will 
rewrite the facts to their own edi- 
torial standards. It is better to send 
the article first to that publication 
which is read by the greatest number 
of men you are desirous of reaching. 
The acceptancies are greater if this 
policy is followed. 


Rewriting the Story 


It is often possible to rewrite a 
story in several different ways and if 
enough illustrations are available each 
publication obtaining the story will 
essentially have an original story. 

As an example of this, we recently 
obtained an excellent story at National 
Stamping Company, Detroit, of the 
performance of six Wheelabrator 
Tumblast machines. These blast clean- 

(Continued on page 156) 





File-folder of installation photographs which American Foundry Equipment furnishes editors 
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General Electric's advertising in engineering college publications is designed to give the 
student background material regarding the company and indicate what industry has to offer 
the young scientist and engineer. The wartime version of the campaign under the heading 
"G-E Salutes,” tells former G-E employes in service what the company is doing to back them up 


Hou G-E User College Publications 


Copy gives student picture of company’s activities 


and developments and what industry has to offer him 


@ GENERAL ELECTRIC advertis- 
ing has been going to college for some 
twenty years. Throughout these years 
there have been various minor changes 
in its approach to undergraduates, but 
for about a decade the advertising has 
maintained the same fundamental ob- 
jectives and treatment. 

The “G-lI 


present series, 1S a 


News,” the 
illustrated 
news bulletin on industrial science and 


Campus 
short, 


advertisement 
items: 
usually one on research, one on engi- 


In each 
three 


engineering. 
there are informative 
neering, and a third on a miscellaneous 
subject—often with a human interest 
angle. Whenever possible the name of 
the man responsible for an engineering 
development is given, along with his 
The style of the 
items is slightly reminiscent of The 
New Yorker and each is 
illustrated with a wacky—but perti- 


college affiliation. 
magazine, 


nent—cartoon. 

The advertisements are placed in more 
than a hundred college publications— 
in engineering college magazines, and 
in undergraduate papers in schools 
where the engineering department has 
no publication of its own. 

Because General Electric’s progress 
depends greatly upon the abilities of 
its scientists and engineers, the com- 
pany wishes to attract minds trained 
in these fields. Running through the 
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By ENID CURIE 


Publicity Divisions, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


college campuses is the richest vein 
in the country to tap for new blood, 
and “Campus News” forms a back- 
ground for the recruiting program for 
student engineers. Most G-E engi- 
neers, and many now in other indus- 
tries, received their first practical 
training after graduation in the G-E 
test course. 

Thus the ads are designed to give 
the student an idea of the scope of 
the company’s activities and develop- 
ments. Through them he will get an 
impression of what industry has to 
offer the young scientist and engineer 
in a social and economic way and the 
opportunities that industry affords for 
developing his own knowledge. Here 
he can often learn the latest indus- 
trial application and development of 
the very subjects he is studying. 

Because he is cloistered for four 
years in a collegiate world all its own, 
this is the time to impress him with 
General Electric leadership — now, 
while he is young and absorbed in the 
problems of his future, while his opin- 
ions are forming. For he is beginning 





to think past his graduation, begin- 
ning to plan his career, begin- 
ning to slant his interest toward 
some special field, and to think about 
getting a job. If he is an electrical 
engineering student, for instance, he 
is already familiar with the G-E name 
and products, for he may be training 
at least partly with General Electric 
equipment. Now is the time to in- 
terest him in the company behind it. 

Does he remember the background 
he finds in G-E advertisements? Well, 
a professor in an engineering college 
once wrote for more information on 
a development he had read in “Cam- 


pus News” as a student—six years 
before! And according to a 1943 sur- 
vey taken in engineering colleges, 


General Electric was rated highest by 
the students in interesting advertise 
ments, public good will, and _ satis 
factory labor relations. 

A recent offspring of ‘Campus 
News” is a new advertising campaign, 
“G-E Salutes the Men in the Service.” 
Directed mainly to former General 
Electric employes now fighting, the ads 
tell the boys (as much as can be told) 
what the company is doing to back 
them up. As a special service, any 
G-E soldier, sailor, or marine wishing 
the address of a former G-E buddy 
can write to the editor, and if at all 
possible it is found for him. 
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—and your main lines of 
railway sales communication 


AILWAY freight and passenger equipment, track and structures 

are being used to the breaking point in meeting wartime trans- 
portation demands—the uninterrupted movement of millions of 
troops and hundreds of millions of tons of supplies. As a result, 
replacement needs are mounting ... creating a record demand for 
ideas, information and product knowledge that will help the rail- 
roads to keep traffic moving . . . that conserve manpower and ma- 
terials that offer ways and means of getting the most from 
available equipment and facilities. Manufacturers, therefore, have 
an important opportunity to cultivate this key market by supplying 


much-needed product and engineering information. 


For this type of how-to-do-it information, railway men in key posi- 
tions constantly turn to the four Simmons-Boardman railway business 
papers—recognized aids in solving wartime railway problems. Each 
of these publications renders a distinctive service and each one has 
a specialized circulation of railway men with buying power and 
influence. These publications enable you to select the men who 
specify and influence the purchase of your products: the executive, 
managerial and purchasing officers, and also the officers and super- 
visors within the particular branches of railway service you want 
to reach. 

The time is right to build a strong sales position in the railway 
industry. The railroads are basic in war and basic in peace. Those 
firms that maintain their railway contacts during this crucial war 
period will be in the best position to win a strong competitive 


standing in the post-war era. 


Write to our nearest office for further information on the 
railway market and the four Simmons-Boardman railway 


publications, without obligation. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 Termina] Tower, Cleveland 13 
Washington 4, D. C. Los Angeles 14 San Francisco 4 Seattle 1 




















by NIC 
Michel- 


IN THE BATTLE OF 


~ HIPBUILDING is now at the highest peak in 
. history with a total of about 20,000,000 dead 
weight tons scheduled for building in 1944 . plus 

scheduled continuation of the greatest Navy con 
struction of all time and the building of thousands of 


small craft of all types 





In planning your program to covet the huge top-priority 
narine industry, select the industry’s business pape 
of engineering authority—Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Revieu Your regular advertising messages + AD’ 
in this publication during 1944 will enable you to treated 
identify your products and services prominently with : ’ industri 
the progress of todays gigantic wartime shipbuilding : . ’ any 
program . cies. | 
and Shipping Review furnishes a _ pleasant 
e of current wartime information on the ¢ : > ’ For 
lems and developments in shipbuilding, ship oper “dog’s | 
ition and ship repair through its editorial pages, ‘ q ’ complet 
ind through its advertising pages, where leading equip average 
ment manufacturers feature their product information. - ; ' fed, hor 
During this war period it furnishes shipbuilding exe« his illne 
ind technical marine men with a means of ~  . ing in r 
1uthoritative information regarding the fast tion. | 
yroduction developments in shipbuilding . . house w¢ 
“er | 
its pre-eminent editorial service that bring | 
ring and Shipping Review continuously epectes 
maintains its foremost position in the marine industry nothing 
in paid audited circulation in industry stand The 
ind recognition and in advertising volume. It trial a 
the first choice of marine manufacturers to carry The age 
their advertising In the first eleven months of 1943 a limite 
led its held in the number of advertising pages by to do F 
in overwhelming margin pys pi 
2 __ to too g 
Mere complete information regarding the value routine 
of Marine Engineering and Shipping Review as the acc 
an advertising medium may be obtained from (figurat 
our nearest office. when h 
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@ ADVERTISING AGENCIES are 
treated like dogs by many of their 
industrial accounts. But, this is not 
in any way a bad thing for the agen- 
cies. In fact, it makes for a very 
pleasant relationship. 

For some reason, the expression 
“dog’s life” has a meaning which is 
completely belied by the facts. The 
average pet dog in this country is 
fed, housed, caressed, nursed through 
his illnesses, and does absolutely noth- 
ing in return—save show his apprecia- 
tion. He isn’t asked to assist with the 
housework, nor is it his job to help 
“bring home the bacon”. Nothing is 
expected of him and he contributes 
nothing. 

The same is true in many indus- 
trial advertiser-agency connections. 
The agency is hired, house trained (to 
a limited extent), fed, and permitted 
to do pretty much as it pleases—al- 
Ways providing it does not interfere 
to too great an extent with the normal 
foutine of the sales department. It 
the account executive wags his tail 
(figuratively speaking, of course) 
when his client-boss shows up, that 
is all that is expected of him. 

Naturally, this is not true of all 
industrial advertisers. Some make real 
“hunting dogs” out of their advertis- 
ing counselors, but there are others 
who simply do not know how to use 
a agency. 

The latter are often those com- 
panies which have no real understand- 
ing of the powerful force that adver- 
tisine can be. They advertise to 
Support the business papers (a nice 
char able work, but why don’t they 
hire the Salvation Army instead of 
am agency?), to keep their names 

ore the public (whatever that 
Means) or, because their competitors 








Haw to Gel the Best Results 
Your Agency Relationship 


Take the agency into your confidence and make it a 


part of your organization—then expect results, or else 





advertise (who started this thing, any- 
way?). Having no real objective, 
from a merchandising standpoint, 
they show little genuine interest in 
what goes into an individual adver- 
tsement. Naturally there must be a 
name slug, and a picture of the prod- 
uct to attract attention, and some 
copy—because other ads have copy. 
A few, having the courage of their 
convictions, eliminate the copy, but 
this is too radical a step for most. 
There are others who would like to 
see their advertising accomplish some- 
thing definite, but who simply do not 
know how to get the job done. They 
know in a vague sort of way what 
they want but not how to work with, 
or what to expect from, their agencies. 
The first group is probably hopeless; 
the second just needs a little help. 
Perhaps the following suggestions will 
be of assistance to those companies 
which would like to see better adver- 
tising appearing over their names. 


Whose Fault Is It? 


As suggested above, the fault lies 
with the advertiser—not with the 
agency. If the account executive has 
been told what you want, has been 
given all the data he has requested, 
and still has failed to produce, both 
he and his agency should be fired. But 


the chances are this is not the case. 


Reputable agencies know they do 
not add to their reputations by pro- 
ducing poor advertising. They are 
fully aware of the fact that a good 
program reacts to their benefit as well 
as to the advertiser’s, but they cannot 
do the whole job themselves—without 
the codperation of the advertiser. If 
you place too many hurdles in the way 
of your advertising agent, he will 
either resign the account or resign 
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himself to giving you “what you 


want”. 


What You Can Do 


First of all, make the agency staff 
members of your official family. Treat 
them as “insiders”, not “outsiders”. If 
you make a practice of sending in- 
struction letters or bulletins to your 
salesmen or field representatives, add 
the names of the agency men to the 
list of those receiving copies. Much 
of this material will do no good, but 
in a year or so one or two ideas may be 
sparked as a result of it. 


Give the account executive details 
of your products—the weaknesses as 
well as the talking points. Provide 
him with an outline of your markets, 
your objectives and your plans for the 
future. Don’t hold anything back. 
But, one word of warning—don’t tell 
your agency what kind of copy you 
want — institutional, product, con- 
servation, etc. The agency should 
know by now what you are trying 
to accomplish. That should be sufh- 
cient. 

Having accepted your agency as a 
member of the family, and made 
arrangements to provide all the data 
required for a worth while program, 
you can feel you have done your 
share. It is now up to the agency 
to produce, so let’s see what you can 
expect to receive. 


The Copy Theme 


The copy theme is the most im- 
portant part of your whole advertis- 
ing effort. It provides the difference 
between the success and failure of a 
campaign, between advertising that is 
remembered and advertising that is 
passed over; between copy that “sells” 
(a product, a service or the engineer- 
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Don’t You Have to be a Ph.D. 












...or Something? 


0’ course you don’t! Modern Industry is 
a stimulating, provocative “assembly 
hall” for all kinds of management men... 


sales-minded as well as production-minded. 


To enjoy and get a whale of a lot that’s 
usable out of Modern Industry you don’t 
have to be a Phi Beta Kappa. You don’t 
even have to be an Elk. 


This illustrated, staff-written magazine gives 
you lots of pictures, fast-reading captions, 
split-second charts and diagrams... 
shrewdly selected subjects skillfully pre- 
sented in non-technical English. 


Fortified by reading Modern Industry you, 
the sales-minded guy, will have more fun at 
lunch with a design engineer or any produc- 
(client or boss). 


tion-minded executive 


Common understanding opens all doors. 


Aren’t 
you thinking, talking and planning for 40-X? 


Should you read Modern Industry? 


Why not turn to page 1 of Modern Industry 
for November 15, 1943. It’s probably in your 
office right now. Take a quick look at the 
Reader’s Xpediter .. . 
it’s the show window of the issue. 


it’s an accelerator... 


With your pencil, put an X in the boxes to 
signal what you want to read first. This way 
you can be sure you will not miss anything 
you ought to read and know all about. 


Just sean this sample selection from Modern 
15. Doesn’t this 


look like pretty essential reading? 


Industry for November 


[}] WHAT ABOUT OUTPUT AFTER 
GERMANY FALLS? Sometime ago many 
analysts looked to an industrial shift in 
easy stages. There’s a new soundly built 


viewpoint now—a changed point of view! 


[] WHERE GOVERNMENT STANDS 
ON RECONVERSION PLANS. 


termination technique ; Disposal of surplus 


Contract 


property; Government-owned plants. A 
comprehensive, intelligible appraisal. 


[] EX-SERVICE MEN—NEW MA* 
POWER FOR INDUSTRY. The selective 
problem of fitting one-million men inte 
jobs in 1944 with discharges at rate of thow 
sands of men each week... Quite a problem 


[] GET THE FACTS ON MAGNESIUM. 
A double-checked report on the lightest 
engineering metal spotlights its good and 
bad points for postwar applications. 


[] MEXICO OFFERS NEW OPPORTU 
NITY FOR 40-X. First-hand report on 
dustrial needs, government attitudes, and 
progress made . .. and in the making. The 


doorway to the South is wide-open. 


Modern Industry 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


CHICAGO 6: 20 North Wacker Drive « CLEVELAND 14: 627 Union Commerce Building + PHILADELPHIA 2: 220 South 16th Streé 


SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post Street «+ 
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ATLANTA 3: 1722 Rhodes-Haverty Building 
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LOS ANGELES 14: 403 West 8th Stet 
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ing ability of your company, for ex- 
ple) and so many pages of art 
work. 

if your products are of a standard 
ype, with plenty of competition, it 
sup to your agency to prepare ad- 
yrtisements illustrating outstanding 
fatures. When there are no out- 
sanding features, the best points 
should be stressed in such a way that 
your competitors are placed on the 
defensive, forced to say, “Me too.” 
But, if there are no talking points, 
don’t let your agency degenerate to 
the point of trying to build a cam- 
piign around an utterly meaningless 
word like “dependable.” Rather, in- 
ist upon starting over again with an 
entirely different theme, such as: How 
to install, how to operate, how to care 
for, etc. Or why not ask your agency 
to help you work some “features” 
ato your products? 


Once the theme has been estab- 





lished, the rest is relatively clear sail- 
ing. So insist on a sound theme to 
start with. If you don’t like the first 
one submitted, send the agency back 
to cook up a better one. Theme de- 
velopment is where a good agency 
chines. It is the most important sin- 
gle job your agency can do for you. 


Make Program Complete 


It is hard to imagine a_ business 
paper campaign that would not be 
more effective if backed up by other 
forms of advertising carrying the same 
message. For example, the force of 
a straight institutional campaign can 
be greatly increased by the use of 
timely publicity releases and by mer- 
chandising the advertisements by di- 
rect mail. A product campaign should 
include a booklet, describing all the 
features stressed in the publication ad- 
vertising, as well as direct mail, pub- 
ucity, sales helps, etc. A conserva- 
tion program cries for a handbook giv- 
ing hints on how to take care of the 
equipment. 


The only way to make sure the 
whole program will be properly co- 
irdinated is to have it all stem from 
the same source. So insist that your 


agency prepare a fully rounded pro- 
gram, using every suitable form of 
advertising. 


If you are a small advertiser, you 


can’t expect the volume of your ad- 
Vertising to keep pace with that of 
much larger competitor, but you 


‘an demand, for example, that each 


indiv ial advertisement have just as 
origina! a headline, contain equally 
forceful copy, and as good an illus- 
tration and layout. 


The advertisement probably won’t 
be as lirge or won’t appear in as many 
ontinued on page 156) 
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*‘No reason why a boy who flunks 
the tough Army test of a 30-mile 
march under a 60-pound pack can’t 
still do a good day’s workin the plant.” 
That’s the way one Selective Service 
official puts it. And with probably a 
million men to be discharged in 1944 
there will be thousands of men each 
week made available to industry. A 
thorough presentation of all the 
angles involved begins on page 44 of 
Modern Industry for November 15. 
And there are lots of angles. By law, 
Selective Service is charged only with 
making certain that a service man gets 
his former job back if he wants it. A 
surprising number of released men are 
taking this opportunity to explore new 
fields. The potential bearing on 40-X 
of this entire problem of rehabilitation 
and reemployment; how it is being 
handled and with what results, pre- 
sents a subject which should be in- 
tensely interesting to all postwar 
thinkers. 


New role for Bing Crosby as sponsor 
of product-finding organization. Bing 
and his (two) brothers operate the 
Crosby Research Foundation at Pasa- 
dena, California, to bring together the 
inventors of new products and manu- 
facturing organizations who seek them. 
Now in its fourth year, the Foundation 
receives more than 1,000 models, blue 
prints, ideas each month. Today, the 
Foundation is ready to supply a large 
or small manufacturer anything from 
a rough idea to be developed in his own 
laboratories to a completed article 
checked by Foundation engineers and 
ready for production. Turn to page 49, 
Modern Industry for November 15, 
1943. 


Mexico granted concessions to 186 
enterprises in the past year. To encour- 
age new industries which the Mexican 
government considers necessary for 
the economic development of the state, 
it frees these industries of certain or all 
taxes, and certain or all import duties 
for as long as five years. Mexicans want 
Americans to go into partnership with 
them, either on a 50-50 basis or with 


the control in Mexico. U. S. Industry 
and capital are taking an increasing 
part in the industrialization of our 
nearest Latin neighbor. Just how far 
U. S. firms have gone and may go in 
40-X is packaged neatly on page 38 of 
Modern Industry for November 15. 
Here is your opportunity to meet 
Mexico’s industrial leaders in a gallery 
of photos accompanied by brief biog- 
raphies. For your information, the en- 
tire article is a first-hand report .. . 
and we haven’t quite finished the cal- 
culation of the number of miles travel- 
ed to bring it to you. 


Not very long, is it? Warplanes now 
spend little more than 3% of their time 
in the air largely because of time 
needed for maintenance and repair. 
You can bet this will have consider- 
able effect on future design. 


Motor industry to pace reconver- 
sion. Think of the tremendous fan-out 
of contributing manufacturers, sales 
organizations, retail dealers, service 
station hookups. Reasonably safe to 
figure the bottom of the postwar re- 
lapse perhaps six months after Ger- 
many comes to terms. Confusion and 
employment uncertainties probably 
will slow up the building industry, so 
don’t be over-optimistic on its making 
a material contribution to the revival 
in less than half a year after the turn. 
See MI Looks Ahead. 


Magnesium should be closely 
studied for use in transportation 
equipment, in products which are 
manually handled in moving parts of 
stationary equipment. Magnesium’s 
reduction of non-paying weight in air- 
craft (1,000 pounds in the average 
U.S. plane; nearly 1-ton in large bomb- 
ers) is also applicable to buses, trucks, 
and trailers which have an overall 
weight ceiling imposed on them. Au- 
tomobiles are probably at the bottom 
of the magnesium industry’s list of 
postwar prospects. However, there 
will be a lot of places for magnesium 
in 40-X. Get the facts on Magnesium 
by turning to page 34 of Modern In- 
dustry for November 15. 


To Reap...They Sow Now 


419 of the country’s large and small industrial companies use Modern Industry con- 
sistently to reach all kinds of management men in all kinds of manufacturing indus- 


tries. 
diagrams and charts. 


These advertisers know that Modern Industry sparkles with large pictures, 
They know that Modern Industry is read thoroughly. 


Each advertiser knows his campaign receives attention because staff-written, 
sharply-pointed editorial matter appears on the same or facing page. 
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Big pictures were used in this series of advertisements by Littleford 





Bros. to get attention and tell a story quickly to men who have little time 4 


They'ne Too Busy to Read? Use Pictures 


By showing pictures of what it can produce in special 


products, this advertiser built a large volume business 


@ IT ALL started when management 
decided to inaugurate a new depart- 
ment for the fabrication of steel prod- 
ucts for the machine tool industry. 
As every advertising man knows, 
the logical procedure to promote a 
new product is to combine both ad- 
vertising and selling effort. But in 
our case, we had no available salesmen 
to do the selling of this venture; it 
was up to the advertising alone to do 


the job. 


After much consideration, there 
was no doubt in our mind that the 
advertising should tell the customer 
we had a large plant, a lot of ma- 
chinery and all the necessary facilities 
to handle subcontract or direct orders 
to help in the war emergency. The 
advertising proceeded to run in indus- 
trial papers, and direct mail along the 
same lines followed. Nothing hap- 
pened and we didn’t ring the bell. 

The thought then occurred that 
maybe the men we were trying to 
reach were too busy for this type of 
program; maybe they didn’t have the 
time to read as much as they did in 
the past 

So we started an _ investigation 
among the machine tool manufactur- 
ers in our vicinity and found the pur- 
chasing director and the designing en- 
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By R. G. HEXT 


Advertising Manager, 
Littleford Bros., Cincinnati 


gineer were, as we thought, too busy 
for the laborous effort of reading a 
lot of copy. 

By saying these men were too busy 
to read a lot of copy does not mean 
they did not read their favorite busi- 
ness paper, but were spending more 
time reading the editorials than the 
advertising copy. One engineer said, 
“We look at the advertisements for 
products we need and need badly, not 





Help Name the 
Industrial Advertising 
Man-of-the-Year 
1943 


Who do you think has done 
the most outstanding indus- 
trial advertising copy job of 
the year? Send your nomi- 
nation to the editor and 
we'll see how they check 
with The Copy Chasers’ se- 
lection which will be an- 
nounced in the January issue. 











reading them to become better in- 
formed as we did in the past.” 

Here is where the idea for our “See’ 
campaign originated. If they are too 
busy to read, then we will show the 
product by catalog style ads. 

Business papers were used to start 
the campaign and we used color re- 
prints of the ads as direct mail pieces 
When each advertisement appeared, we 
mailed a reprint to our direct mail list; 
no letter was enclosed, just a proof in 
a first-class envelope. 

The results of this so-called “See” 
campaign were astounding; inquiries 
began to flow in and orders followed 
One New England manufacturer of 
machine tools said, ““We had a bottle- 
neck in getting fabricated steel parts, 
our sources of supply are jammed up; 
your advertisement hit us between the 
eyes. We hope you can relieve out 
situation.” 

This campaign can be termed cata 
log or photographic type, but the fact 
remains that buyers were looking fo 
us and we gave them the picture # 
one glance. No frills to this cam 
paign, just good old billboard bal!yhoo. 

A campaign that built up a depart 
ment to a seven figure volume w 
indicate a “See” campaign can 
a job. 
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MARINE CATALOG 


an THAT YOUR PRODUCTS 
BUYERS’ DIRECTORY ARE NOT MISSING 
FROM THE 












me ? 






A : Marine Engineering 


and JS toppuny he "“10eU 





A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 





EDITION 


















‘> §DLANS for the 1944 edition of the Marine Catalog and product classifications under which their products fall. 
Buyer's Directory are now under way! This compre- The Marine Catalog is designed to help marine men to 
e€ Biensive composite catalog of manufacturers’ product buy. Thus, it gives the manufacturer a unique oppor- 
re ata, the only one of its kind in the field, provides marine tunity to place complete product data in the hands of 
en with a central source of purchasing information on these men when they are studying and comparing marine 
s arine products and manufacturers. The fact that the products and sources of supply . . . thereby assuring 


ses, Burst edition, published this year, contained a total of over representation when and where buying decisions are 


we '30 pages, indicates the scope of this aid to marine made. Distribution is rigidly controlled, reaching all the 

- ners important buying factors in the marine field. As part of 
the Marine Catalog your descriptive product story is 

ee Bhe Warine Catalog is comprised of two major sections always within reach of key marine men throughout the 

"7 the Catalog Section and the Directory Section. In its entire year. 

CU 


of @-atalog Section, manufacturers feature the detailed story 
le- Mas ,; ; et Vow is the time to plan for your pages in the 1944 
*@ol their products, including illustrations, specifications ; 

ts ' : Varine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory. Reserve space 
nd engineering and service data. More than 600 marine 





P rte ; early and make certain that you will be adequately 
he #"anulacturers placed over 570 pages of product descrip- 
ur &, e Ae x ‘ , represented. 
ons in the 1943 edition. In the Directory Section ma- 
, me equipment and supply manufacturers, shipbuilders Write today for your copy of the prospectus de- 
nd ship repair companies are listed under each of the scribing the 1944 Catalog in more detail. 








SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 Church Street New York..7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 Washington 4, D. C, 
1088 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 530 W. éth St , Los Angeles 14, Cal 


Soe. TS S Tf 
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ITS BEEN =: 


"CORNY THEMES YOU SHOULD 
STOP USING... 
Van Serde 





Jan Van Eerde, McGraw-Hill crack layout man, 
has a sheet of rough drawings, reproduced 
here, illustrating various bewhiskered copy 
themes. When a copy man uses one of these 
bromides, Van takes out the sheet, points to 
the illustration and briefly states, "It's been 
done.” As a package, they might be labeled 
“Eerde’s Corn Cure.” 
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Now is the BEST time to 
tell them YOUR story 


CERAMIC, REFRACTORIES AND 
CLAY PRODUCTS PLANTS 
ARE AMONG YOUR BEST 
PROSPECTS FOR FUTURE SALES 








E 
he 
| 
| 
An Enormous Market 
: The enormous postwar demand being built up for 
_ normal products of the ceramic industry and the 


kee new uses for ceramic products developed by war 
sf requirements, such as steatite insulators, ceramic 
: battery jars, glass industrial piping—which will 
continue to be used in peace time—indicate an 
enormous market. Plans now in process involve 
expansion, construction, improvements, equip- 
ment and supplies to enable ceramic plants to 
handle the assured greater volume of peace time 
Té®@ business. 


January Ceramic Materials Issue 


_ | Get off to a good start in your 1944 advertising 
campaign—begin telling your story dominantly to 
your customers and prospects in the ceramic field, 
in the January, 1944 CERAMIC MATERIALS 
issue, the established bible on materials for mak- 
ing glass, pottery and enamel wares. A plus value 
issue—referred to constantly by production exec- 
utives. Has a long readership life. 


abor Remember, also, the other banner feature issues 
au —the C.I. April WHO’S WHO Convention Issue 
and the May Convention Report Issue when 
working up your 1944 plans. 












An Opportunity For You 


The editorial theme of January, 1944 BRICK AND 
CLAY RECORD will be “A Salute to Refractor- 
ies—Their Importance in War and Peace”. Sellers 
of equipment, materials, and supplies to refrac- 
tories producers have an excellent opportunity of 
capitalizing on this theme ‘in their advertising. 
Refractories are never glamorized. Yet they’re 
absolutely necessary for producing everything for 
war, and for many peace time products. All metals, 
oils, high octane gas, synthetic rubber, many 
chemicals and boilers for steam require refractory 
linings. 


Start In January 


Big modernization plans are in process for refrac- 
tory and clay products plants—one plant already 
has blue prints on a $300,000 expenditure. To in- 
sure that your products will be considered in these 
modernization plans a regular every-issue domi- 
nant advertising schedule in BRICK AND CLAY 
RECORD will be profitable—but start it in 
January. 


Remember, also, the B.&C.R. March 
BLUE BOOK Convention issue for 
your 1944 plans. 


High Among all industries in 
Post-war spending plans for 


INSTRUMENTS and METERS 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ELECTRICAL, WELDING and 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT 





CERAMIC INDUSTRY BRICK & CLAY RECORD 


World’s Leading Ceramic Journal 


59 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 5 


Leading Clay Journal of the World 
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production! 


When war came, demands for high-octane aviation 
fuel pyramided production goals up into astronom- 


ical figures! 


Today, thanks to the magic of American chemists, 
100-octane gasoline is being made in quantities which 
even the most optimistic once considered impossible. 


And top production is still to come! 


In this achievement—and in hundreds of other 
enterprises—men in the process industries field have 
united for today’s war effort. Out of today’s research 
and discoveries will come many new achievements 


for the world of tomorrow. 


The men who are doing these things are powerful 


buying factors for an amazing variety of products. 


These men are year in and year out readers of the 
Magazine shown on this page—with an average of 


842, subscription renewals since 1934. 


Automatic Audience Selection 


Which men of action in the process industries do 


you want to reach? You can select your audience. 


Courtes Standard Oi! Company of New Jersey 


tries have responded with a miracle of 


month to this magazine for basic facts. 





me us more 100-octane gasoline 


—and men in the Chemical Process Indus- 


These same men turn each 


Is your story for the engineering minded? Choose 
the Industrial Edition of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. Is it for the laboratory worker? Choose 


the Analytical Edition of the same publication. 


No magazine covers such broad process industries 
buying power, nor reaches into so many of the in- 


dustries and plants which should know your story. 


Circulation is up on “Industrial and Engineering 


Chemistry.” Advertising acceptance is up. 


Make “I & E C” the Number One book on your 
schedule. For this is Number One purchasing power 
you are courting. wielded by men who are difficult 


to see in these busy war days. 


READ BY MEN WHOSE 
SPECIFICATIONS STICK 


| INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
_— 


——— —— . 





AMALYTICAL EDITION 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
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for Marketers 


W ar Conference Visualizes Busy Days Ahead 


Distributor’s position sound; markets evaluation should 


precede product development; sales planning comes first 


@ THERE can be no question about 
the future of the distributor because 
he performs an service in 
marketing the products of the nation, 
Herbert. Metz, sales manager, general 
lamp and lighting division, Graybar 
Electric Company, New York, told 
the distribution session of the National 
War American 
Marketing Association in Cleveland 
last month. Where eighty-eight per 
cent of new businesses close up every 


essential 


Conference of the 


five years, he said there has been only 
a twenty-five per cent mortality in 
electrical wholesalers in the last twelve 
years, thus emphasizing their sound- 
(See page 84.) 

Market develop- 


ment, price control, and business plan- 


ness. 


trends, product 
ning with other subjects covered in 
the two-day conference which drew 
attendance from all corners of the 
country. The local executive commit- 
tee in charge of the conference were 
men active and prominent in industrial 
advertising and marketing fields. 
Ralph C. Greiner, Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance, and president 
of the Northeastern Ohio chapter of 
the AMA, was general chairman. Vice- 
chairmen were: program, Forrest H. 
Ramage, Republic Steel Corporation; 
local arrangements, Edmund B. Bos- 
sart, Bailey Meter Company; publicity, 
Gene P. Robers, The Weatherhead 
Company. 

In an effort to determine whether 
the wholesaler has been helpful in the 
war effort, Mr. Metz surveyed 529 
war plants and learned that they use 
the services of distributors because 
they are convenient, simplify procure- 
ment, and save time and effort. He 
predicted there will be a great short- 
age of distribution services after the 
war when manufacturers with many 
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new products will be seeking outlets. 

While many have speculated as to 
the future of the distributor, J. J. 
Nance, vice-president and director of 
sales, Zenith Radio Corporation, Chi- 
cago, revealed that only one of its sev- 
enty-six distributors ceased business 
since the war started and that since 
the collapse of Italy the company has 
received 160 applications for postwar 
distributorships. Many manufacturers 
who had released their sales organiza- 
tions for other work during the war 
have started to rebuild them since the 
Italian invasion, he reported. 

Retailers, especially the larger ones, 
are exhibiting much interest in buy- 
ing direct from manufacturers, he 
said, and undoubtedly new companies 
entering the appliance field, with no 
distributive setup available, can be 
counted on to cater to this demand; 
established companies, however, in 
most cases will continue to distribute 
through the usual wholesale channels. 
Whether direct factory-dealer rela- 
tionships will ultimately become the 
rule is a queston which won’t be set- 
tled for some time, Mr. Nance con- 
tended, because demand in the imme- 
diate postwar years will probably be 
great enough to permit both systems 
to operate. This is a good thing, he 
contended, because it will result in 
very little disruption of normal dis- 
tributive channels, while at the same 
time permitting experimentation with 
new methods. 

Other speakers at the distribution 
session discussed problems and trends 
in the food and general merchandise 
fields. 


Product Design Trends 


In the session on current trends in 
product development and transporta- 


tion, George F. Nordenholt, editor, 
Product Engineering, exhibited a num- 
ber of developments which are des- 
tined to influence many products and 
markets in the postwar era. Among 
these were synthetic jewels for in- 
dustrial applications; a new trans. 
parent plastic with hard finish; screen 
cloth of nylon and Saran which may 
be used on rollers like window shades; 
plastics which join metals with a bond 
stronger than the metal itself; larger 
and more intricate zinc die castings 
powder metallurgy; laminated wood 
of great thickness; plastic tubing; and 
others. Some of the fanciful predic- 
tions of postwar products must bk 
discounted, he said, because of the 
engineering and technical problem: 
which will take time to develop for 
economical commercial production. 

Stuart B. Walker, United States 
Testing Company, emphasized the in- 
portance of scientific testing as part 
of building and marketing new prod- 
ucts. Many costly marketing failures, 
he said, could be avoided by laboratory 
tests to determine product service: 
ability, which is especially incorpo 
rated into products. He cautioned 
that new product developments should 
be controlled by actual customer 
needs and that manufacturers should 
be sure new product forecasts a 
practical and economical, otherwi 
their acceptance will be retarded an 
may result in failure. 

The speaker told of new fabrics be 
ing developed from fibers made from 
soybeans, milk, glass, and miikweet 
and finishes that will be waterpro0, 
fireproof, and indefinitely sterile. Soun 
and vibration control are importat 
new developments to expect in ¢ 
building and construction fie!d, 
well as prefabrication. Electronic co® 
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The pages of BPIC* Specialized Export Publications 
are great door-openers! They capture the atten- 
tion and interest of Latin America’s leading buy- 
ers and business men because they carry inform- 
ative, factual, vital news of famous U. S. methods 





of manufacture, of new developments in indus- 
trial, technical and professional fields. Use these 
eagerly devoured pages to cash in on volume of 
Present and post-war buying . . . to keep your 
name in the forefront of this amazingly rich and 
important market . . . to insure your getting the 


“BUSINESS PUBLISHERS 











COME ON IN! 


glad hand instead of the cold shoulder when the 
orders are being handed out. 


The open door with “WELCOME” on the mat 
awaits consistent advertisers in these leading 
publications. They cover the five most important 
export markets; drugs, automotive, engineering, 
construction and industrial fields in Latin America, 
and the automotive field throughout the world. 


*BPIC circulation is based on subscriptions more 
than 80% paid, a record no other publisher can 
boast of. 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Co., Inc.) 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


INS ENIERIA INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL INTERNACIONAL 
1 OUSTRIA CONSTRUCCION —_ 
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The American Ei ftonane — FARMACEUTICO 
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e HOW National Income is Being Built Up 


° HOW Industrial Buying Power is Being 
Accumulated 


HOW Production Backlogs are 
Mounting 





Not guesswork—but the actual ‘facts and figures, 


based on a carefully analyzed, nation-wide survey 
made by FACTORY ’S research staff. 


An invaluable fund of “HOW NEWS” for industrial 
advertising managers, sales managers and adver- 
tising agency executives—the result of months of 
intensive investigation of the plans of large, me- 
dium and small manufacturing plants employing a 


PLANNERS OF - 
INDUSTRIAL POST-| 
ADVERTISING 


HOW Markets-After-the-War are 
Being Created 





for Plant Buildings and Equipment 


HOW Industry Estimates Its New 
Products Manufacturing 


HOW to Meet Post-War Industrial 
Marketing Problems 


total ot approximately one million workers in 
169 industries. 


Conveniently packaged in a handy “Future Indus- 
trial Markets” File Folder (illustrated on the 
opposite page) so that you'll have the information 
at your finger tips, ready for instant reference. 
Much of the post-war data in this folder can be found 
in no other source. 


* FACTORY SHOWS HOW TO MANAGE MEN AN 
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HOW Industry Estimates Expenditures 
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The survey, made to determine the exact extent of the 
post-war reconversion problem, emphasizes one im- 
portant fact: 


Regardless of the products to be sold to manu- 
facturing industries after the war, NO SINGLE 
INDUSTRY ISOLATES ITSELF AS THE MA- 
JOR PURCHASER. 
The “Future Industrial Markets” File Folder is typical 
of the “HOWNEWS” editing policy that has made 
FACTORY a “must have” for plant operators. 
S Incidentally, “HOW NEWS” editing is the reason why 
you get across-the-board coverage of a// industrial 
markets more effectively and economically in FACTORY. 
Whether or not your post-war planning is under way, 
you'll want the File Folder for source material. Better 
send for your copy now—just fill and mail the coupon 
below. 
* * * 


‘FACTOR 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


1 McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


THE MAGAZINE OF “HOWNEWS” 
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Manager of Research 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTENANCE 
330 West 42nd Street, New York (18), N. Y. 


‘lease send me a copy of FACTORY ’S “Future Industrial Markets” File Folder, 





ACHINES TO SAVE TIME AND MATERIAL * 
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trol of processes, he said, will be an 
important development to watch in 
postwar plans. 


Influence of Air Transport 


Progress made in passenger and 
cargo air transportation in the last 
twenty months will lead to a plane- 
tary economy, Dr. John H. Frederick, 
professor of transportation and indus- 
try, University of Texas, told the ses- 
sion. He predicted that after the war 
every important wholesale and retail 
center will be serviced by air trans- 
port and that sales and advertising 
programs will be on a national basis. 
his will influence product design and 
packaging to effect lighter weights. 
When in full development, he pre- 
dicted, it will be possible to carry air 
freight at from ten to fourteen cents 
per ton mile. Air transport will be 
especially advantageous for products 
which need speed in reaching markets, 
that have high markups, high value 
and low bulk, perishability, and where 
produced in areas not served by the 
other transportation. For import and 
export trade, it is desirable because 
it eliminates extra handling as in the 
case of waterborne cargo. 

Alan F. 


research, Consolidated Vultee 


King, supervisor of eco- 
nomic 
Aircraft Corporation, made the point 
that as been an 
air cargo plane built and it cannot 
happen immediately after the war be- 
cause it takes from five to six years 
to develop such a craft. Air cargo is 


yet there has not 


now being carried by converted pas- 
senger type planes which are not eco- 
nomical for the purpose. 

In designing postwar products, con- 
sideration should be given to whether 
they are for low cost or high cost 
markets, Dr. Donald R. Cowan, man- 
ager of commercial research, Republic 
Steel Corporation, suggested. He em- 
phasized the need for linking technical 
research with marketing research in 
order to reduce marketing risks. <A 
recent survey of a cross section of 
manufacturers, he said, indicates that 
ninety per cent of them will continue 
using the same materials and produce 
the same products after the war that 
they did before Pearl Harbor. 


Debate Price Control 
A t t he 


Julius Hirsch, economist consultant, 
and Charles F. Phillips, OPA, took 
opposite views of the possibility of 
inflation in the postwar era, Dr. Hirsch 
maintaining that with the country’s 


price control session Dr. 


enormous productive capacity, there 
is little danger of inflation, but that 
the real danger lies in possible defla- 
tion. In spite of our enormous war 
production, he said, we are still pro- 
ducing twelve to thirteen per cent 
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Some of the officials and leaders of the American Marketing Association who 
arranged and participated in its war conference in Cleveland last month: Left 
to right, seated: Ross M. Cunningham, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


AMA secretary, and Albert Haring, Indiana University, president. 


Standing, 


Forrest H. Ramage, Republic Steel Corp., program chairman; Dr. Franklin R. 
Cawl, Arthur Kudner, Inc., member of the advisory committee; and Ralph C. 
Greiner, "Factory Management & Maintenance," general chairman of conference 


more goods for civilians than ever 
before in the country’s history. 

Dr. Phillips, on the other hand, as- 
serted that there will be enormous 
pent-up buying power, enormous de- 
mand, and scarcity of wanted goods 
in the immediate postwar period, which 
might easily cause inflation if price 
control and rationing restrictions are 
removed too quickly. 

Dr. E. T. Grether, University of 
California, whose paper was read in 
his absence, told this session that the 
long-term view indicated a greater 
spread of such price control devices 
as resale price maintenance, “market 
floor” laws, etc., with the result that 

trademarked merchandise 
to exercise more direct in- 

marketing, all the way 
consumers’ 


owners of 
are likely 
fluence on 
from their 
hands, than ever before. 

Dr. N. H. Engle, University of 
Washington, reported the results of 
investigation into the 


factories to 


a two-years’ 
problems of producing aluminum and 
magnesium in the Northwest after 
the war. The territory is a particu- 
larly favorable one for the industry, 
he said, because of its power supply 
which has the lowest cost in the 
country. Producers and fabricators 
of aluminum were helpful in making 
the study which indicated a potential 
market for aluminum of 1,500,000,- 
000 pounds annually at fifteen and 
one-half cents a pound, with a possible 
increase in demand to 2,000,000,000 
pounds if the price can be reduced to 
ten cents per pound. There is a na- 
tional capacity of 2,100,000 pounds at 
present which will be a 600,000,000- 


pound surplus for postwar demand. 
Dr. Engle said the study indicated 
there will be but few enthusiastic 
users of magnesium after the war and 
it will be some time before it will 
be competitive with aluminum or al- 
loys. 


Market Indices Change 


Dr. Alfred N. Watson, commercial 
research department, Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, asserted that the only 
really valid yardstick of buying power 
in the postwar period appears to be 
consumer savings, instead of the cus- 
tomary indices of rent, income, and 
ownership of various commodities. 

In an analysis of 137 metropolitan 
areas classified with respect to pros- 
pects of retention of wartime popu- 
lation growth as measured both in 
May, 1943 and March, 1943, 102 
fall into the same general class while 
thirty-five changed their standing, 
Dr. Philip M. Hauser, Bureau of the 
Census, reported. 

Dr. Carl R. Nyman, Bureau of the 
Census, explained a new visual analy- 
sis method of market research. Part 
of the process consists of recording 
data on cards which are slotted ac- 
cording to significant factors. The 
coincidence of the slots indicate sit- 
uations of like character. Dr. Nyman 
urged his listeners to make more ¢X- 
tensive use of unpublished census data 
which will be compiled on request a 
nominal cost. 


Too Much Crystal Gazing 


Frequently throughout the contfet- 
ence and especially at the closing se 
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sion on business planning, speakers 
emphasized the point that too much 
postwar planning is of crystal gazing 
character. Another pertinent point 
registered was that it appears that 
many manufacturers are spending too 
much time trying to figure out how 
to get into the other fellow’s busi- 
ness rather than logically developing 
their own. 

The chairman of the business plan- 
ning panel session, R. T. Browne, di- 
rector of marketing research, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Company, pointed out that 
because postwar planning is a con- 
tinuous operation many plans already 
have been discarded for newer ones. 
Moderator Lyman Hill, director of 
sales research, Servel, Inc., reminded 
the audience that the sales department 
must be set up first if any postwar 
program is to be successful. 

Elements to be considered in the 
postwar planning program of a com- 
pany were enumerated as follows by 
S. A. Holme, market research section, 
General Electric Company: (1) fu- 
ture markets; (2) what products can 
be sold; (3) a written plan for im- 
provement of old products and de- 
velopment of new ones; (4) produc- 
tion facilities and floor space; (5) 
machinery and equipment; (6) man- 
power and utilization of returned 
service men and women; (7) the sales 
program, which usually is the weak- 
est point; (8) reconversion problems 
and time; and (9) finances. 

Mr. Holme referred to a national 
study which indicated that a majority 
of people are going to keep their war 
bonds. This applies particularly’ to 
old line employes, he said, whereas 
temporary workers may be more like- 
ly to cash theirs in. Commending on 
foreign trade possibilities, Mr. Holme 
noted the need for much greater re- 
habilitation than after the last world 
war due to the wider range of fight- 
ing. Our higher income will result 
in imports which will build foreign 
buying power and probably will be 
increased by a need for importing raw 
materials. Demands from Russia are 
likely to ebb as it finds close sources 
in Europe and within itself, he sug- 


gested. 
Automotive Outlook 


Commenting on the outlook for the 
automotive industry, John W. Sco- 
ville, chief statistician, Chrysler Cor- 
poration, pointed out that while the 
inventory of war equipment is now 
high and there soon may be need 
only for replacements, which would 
release materials, the automotive in- 
dustry would face the problem of not 
being able to operate part for war 
and part for civilian production. Con- 
version, he said, might take six months 
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A few scenes at the war conference of the American Marketing Association in 
Cleveland last month: (1) At a luncheon session, left to right: H. D. Falls, Bayless 
Kerr Co.; J. F. Apsey Jr., advertising manager, and Warren Fryburg, Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co. (2) Dr. Julius Hirsch, economic consultant, New York; Vergil 
Reed, WPB, Washington, D. C.; and H. W. Alexander, sales consultant, New 
York. (3) Three speakers at the conference were, left to right: Dr. Alfred N. 
Watson, assistant manager, commercial research department, Curtis Publishing 
Co.; Carl R. Nyman, Bureau of the Census; and Dr. Franklin R. Cawl, Arthur 
Kudner, Inc. At extreme right is Chester Haring, association director of sales 
research, Servel, Inc. (4) Talking it over at the registration table, left to right. 
are: Edmund B. Bossart, in charge of local arrangements; Robert Blair of 


"The Iron Age;" 


or longer, and would have to include 
the industry’s suppliers as well. 

As far as steel requirements of the 
automotive industry are concerned, 
they could be met in short order, R. 
A. Dadisman, manager, market devel- 
opment division, The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, informed the meet- 
ing. In approaching its own postwar 
planning, Mr. Dadisman said his com- 
pany: (1) studied the long-term trend 
of the steel industry to see what les- 
sons could be learned from past per- 
formance; (2) analyzed the indus- 
try’s future as a whole; (3) estimated 
the future economy; (4) established 
goals of tonnage by types of products 
by district offices and by customers; 
(5) helped customers, especially 
smaller ones, to arrive at the answer 
to their postwar situation. 


To reach the national income level 
on which most postwar planning talk 
is based, there will be need for sixty 
per cent more employment than in 
1929 and forty per cent more than 
in 1940, S. Morris Livingston, chief, 
National Economic Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
author of “Markets After the War,” 
asserted. He said such buying power 
can exist and that deferred demand 
for replacements is but a small part 
of potential demands. 

Mr. Livingston cautioned that the 
price elements must be considered in 
planning postwar products and in 
order to meet the national income 


and Dr. Clyde J. Crobaugh of the local committee 


goals talked about, manufacturers will 
have to sell much more of their old 
products as well as new ones. He is 
of the opinion that Washington has 
no desire to control production longer 
than necessary. 


Building Future Good 


There will be an annual $12,000,- 


000,000 building market for the first , 


five postwar years ($16,000,000,000 
if inflation), according to Clay H. 
Hollister, director of distribution and 
research, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company. Rent controls, however, 
will retard building for rental pur- 
poses. 

Also commenting on the building 
situation after the war, Arthur P. 
Hirose, director of market research 
and promotion, McCall Corporation, 
predicted that prefabrication would 
develop rapidly; and that there will 
be more one-story houses and fewer 
basements. The big building activity 
will be in areas where people are now, 
around the newer straight-line pro- 
duction plants where land is cheap. 
The building industry, he said, must 
develop faster production methods to 
lower the cost of housing. 


As to new products generally, Mr. 
Hirose feels that in order to save time 
and cost of tools and dies, many man- 
ufacturers will put their 1942 models 
into production first after the wat. 
Material manufacturers who want the 
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incorporation ot new materials at once 
after the war must do something to 
stimulate manufacturers into new de- 
velopments, he asserted. 


Arrange Distribution First 


Manufacturers should be sure they 
can get distribution for new products 
before they go too far in their devel- 
opment and production, advised Her- 
bert Metz, sales manager, general lamp 
and lighting division, Graybar Elec- 
tric Company. He said appliance man- 
ufacturers will have a tough distribu- 
tion problem and those who get in 


committees working on marketing and 


@ THOSE engaged in distribution 
have two vital assignments in con- 
nection with postwar planning. First, 
the burden of selling the idea that it 
is smart to plan boldly must rest 
largely on merchandising executives. 
Unless they say to top management, 
“We can sell a greatly expanded 
volume of goods over the 1940 out- 
put,” no instructions will be given 
to production executives to plan for 
an expanded output. 

Secondly, during the war we have 
added twenty-five billion dollars’ 
worth of new plants; we have added 
tens of thousands of trained produc- 
tion supervisors; to say nothing of 
hundreds of thousands of production 
workers with new skills. While this 
has been going on, thousands of sales 
executives have drifted into other 
work and hundreds of thousands of 
industrial salesmen have gone into the 
Army or are engaged in war work of 
one kind or another. 

There are some difficulties ahead of 
us in rearranging and reconverting our 
plant facilities so that they can pro- 
duce peacetime goods quickly in suf- 
ficient volume, but the tougher aspect 
of the task ahead is that of rebuilding 
and revitalizing our selling organiza- 
tions. It should be obvious that we 
cannot achieve this new high plateau 
of business activity unless the step- 
up in advertising and selling is pro- 
portionate to that in production. This 
year ninety billion dollars of our gross 


From a talk before the Boston Con- 
ference on Distribution 
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first will be best off. Manufacturers 
must remember that while distributors 
want to be loyal to old sources, nev- 
ertheless they must be put in a position 
to meet competition of new products 
offered by other manufacturers. Mr. 
Metz said his company helps its sup- 
pliers to estimate markets for new 
products but it does not test products 
for them. 

Any postwar planning based on 
conversion of “E” war bonds for 
buying power will be fatal, warned 
Russell Weisman, chief editorial 
writer, Cleveland Plain Dealer, and 





What CED is Doing Jor Marheters 


The Committee for Economic Development has several 


By PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


Chairman, Committee for Economic 
Development; President, The 
Studebaker Corporation 


output is going to one customer—the 
government. That customer will start 
wiring out thousands of cancellations 
when peace comes! We will have to 
look to a hundred million customers 
to take up the slack. 


The Field Development Division 


The Field Development Division of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment has the responsibility of stimu- 
lating, encouraging and helping in- 
dividual enterprises in planning their 
programs of products and marketing 
for the postwar period. Its first effort 
has been so to organize its activities 
that a package of “know-how” might 
be made available to all businessmen. 
Experts in production, marketing, 
sales, finances, and retailing have 
pooled and are pooling their knowledge 
in an effort to help business to help 
itself. During the last year not less 
than a quarter of a million dollars’ 
worth of free time has been donated 
to the CED. We have ten committees 
at work, each making its particular 
contribution. 

First of the ten is the Industrial 
Advisory Committee, which has been 
organized since the beginning of CED. 
David C. Prince is chairman, and 
T. V. Houser, vice-chairman. Its job 
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Western Reserve University. These 


bonds, he said, should be regarded g 











savings and quick conversion on the : 
basis of savings would result i: jnfla- = 
tion. Postwar business, he advised 
should be planned on current ‘come, 
Mr. Weisman said unemployment at 





the end of hostilities depends on en. 
couragement of capital for investment 
and any planning must include sound 
domestic economy and international 
relations. Questioned on labor costs, 
he said efficiency of production will 
permit high wages. 



















distribution 


is to work with the postwar planning 
executives of the nation’s large corpo- 
rations to get material for case studies 
which will be distributed through 
CED community committees. 

Group two is the Marketing Ad- 
visory and Action Committee, which 
has as chairman T. G. MacGowan with 
Prof. Albert Haring, president of the 
American Marketing Association, as 
vice-chairman. This committee is at 
work on a number of projects, three 
of which will be of particular interest 
to this group. 





You will recall that Morris Livings- 
ton, in his stimulating and provoca- 
tive “Markets After The War,” offered 
estimates of the postwar volume of pred 
some seventy commodities. These esti- 
mates were based on the assumption By 
of a very high level of productivity. Be 
The committee is, in the first instance, Bi 
challenging and refining Dr. Livings- 
ton’s estimates and also breaking up 
the seventy classifications into more 
than 400. That is a stupendous un- 
dertaking but, in addition to Mr. 
MacGowan and Prof. Haring, some 
thirty-five market analysts are donat- 
ing considerable part of their time 
to it. These tables probably will be 
ready at the end of the year. 


Second, a study of the market 
changes which will result in the post- 
war period from the redistribution o 
population. 
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Third, an analysis of postwar em- 
ployment with estimates provided of 

the number of people who will go i” \ 
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ties justify ACTION! 
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to business for themselves, the num- 
ber who will be with government, 
the number in retail, manufacturing, 
wholesale, service, construction, agri- 
culture, and so forth. 

Group number three is the Engineer 
Consultants Advisory and Action 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
Edwin Booz, of Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton. 

Group number four is the New 
Materials and Designs Advisory and 
Action Committee with G. F. Norden- 
holt, editor, Product Engineering, as 
chairman, and Gerald Johnson as vice- 
chairman. The members of this com- 
mittee will prepare a soundslide film 
on materials and designs, also issue 
a book on new materials, and will 
work with 200 magazine editors in 
this field to stimulate the publication 
of articles which will be helpful to 
the men in this field who are doing 
postwar planning. A board of review 
consisting of Raymond Loewy, Walter 
Dorwin Teague, Henry Dreyfuss, 
Edmont Arens, Donald Dohner and 
John Morgan assists this committee. 

Group five is a very important part 
of this new program, the Retail Ad- 
visory Action Committee. 

Group six is the Finance Advisory 
Committee, which is in formation, 
and which will supply information on 
financing in the postwar period. 

Group seven is a committee from 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. Its job is to inform all 
advertising agencies on the activities 
of CED, and to see in what ways the 
agencies can be helpful to their clients 
in making postwar preparations. The 
agencies will also suggest to those 
clients who have not started planning 
that they begin to do so. The Four 
A’s group will write to their member- 
ship and to 700 agencies who are not 
members, but who will be invited to 
coéperate. 

Group eight is the Sales Personnel 
Advisory Committee, which has pre- 
pared a handbook on postwar sales 
training. Membership for this com- 
mittee comes from the National 
Society of Sales Training Executives. 
[See page 144. ] 

Group nine, which will dovetail its 
activities with group eight, is the 
Sales Executive Action Committee. 
With members from the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives, this group 
will distribute the Sales Training 
Handbook, the soundslide film on new 
materials affd designs, and also work 
with magazine editors covering this 
field on the importance of building 
up sales organizations to handle the 
sales of more goods and services and 
keep high levels of production really 
high. 
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In its postwar advertising, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company, Toledo, is being prac- 
tical by making specific suggestions for the 
application of glass in everyday products 











Group ten is the Committee on the 
Special Problems of Small Business, 
the chairman of which is Lou Holland. 
This committee is advisory to both 
the Field Development Division and 
the Research Division. 

It is hardly necessary to tell you 
that having a package available doesn’t 
mean for a moment that all the em- 
ployers of America will eagerly beat 
a path to our doors and demand it 
forthwith. No indeed! Regardless of 
its merit, the problem of distribution 
is still with us. There are two million 
employers in America and it is our 
self-imposed task to try to get as 
large a number as possible to plan 
boldly and to help them plan in- 
telligently. That calls for a carefully 
conceived campaign. We are operat- 
ing on three fronts: One, through 
direct contact with the largest corpo- 
rations; two, through trade associa- 
tions, an activity headed by Pyke 
Johnson; and, three, through local 
CED committees in the more im- 
portant employment centers. Organiz- 
ing this third front is the one that 
calls for the greatest expenditure of 
effort and also holds the greatest 
promise. There are twelve hundred 
important employment centers in the 
United States. Only through mobiliz- 
ing community leadership in these 
centers can we hope for zny sound 
solution of postwar employment prob- 
lems. 


The Research Division 


The Research Division consists of 
a Research Committee composed of 
businessmen, a Research Advisory 
Board composed of independent schol- 
ars, and a research staff composed also 
of independent scholars temporarily 
employed by the Committee for 
Economic Development. 





The Research Committee |: headed 


by the chairman, Ralph ! landers, 
known as a successful businessman and 
an economic statesman. The other 
members of the committee were like. 
wise selected on the basis of their 


interest and competence in economic 
affairs and their standing in the bysi- 
ness world. This Research Committee 
is charged with responsibility for 
selecting the research directo: and 
initiating research projects. In practice 
its members are giving invaluable ad- 
vice to the research staff in their 
various studies. The Research Com. 
mittee also has the right to issue state- 
ments of policy, a right which ir will 
shortly exercise in the matter of settle. 
ment of terminated war contracts. 


The Research Advisory Board is 
made up of leading social scientist; 
selected for their competence and in- 
tellectual integrity. The chairman of 
this group is Summer H. Slichter. Al 
of the members hold important 
academic or research positions and 
have enviable reputations as scholars. 
The Research Advisory Board provides 
guidance to the Research Committee 
and the Research Director in the selec- 
tion of problems to be investigated 
and helps the Research Director in 
the choice of personnel. Reading com- 
mittees from the Advisory Board have 
final decision as to whether a study 
possesses the merit to warrant publica- 
tion. 


The Research Staff is headed by the 
Research Director, who is primarily 
responsible for the selection of person- 
nel and for the codrdination of the 
various studies. For each study a care- 
ful search is made for the best man 
to be had and he is then given full 
freedom of action. By insuring inde- 
pendence for their research, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
has been able to enlist the services of 
a notable group of scholars. They in- 
clude the Research Director, Theodore 
O. Yntema, who brings to this assiga- 
ment a first-rank reputation as 3 
scholar and an economist and a 
enthusiastic interest in the problem 
of business and commerce. He has # 
his immediate associates, Howard B 
Myers and Gardiner C. Means; and 
those in charge of specific projects 
Charles C. Abbott, J. M. Clark, Clare 
E. Griffin, Harold M. Geave, Calvin 
B. Hoover, A. D. H. Kaplan, Joh 
K. Langum, Robert Nathan ané 
Theodore M. Schultz. 


In addition, we have been able © 
obtain advisory assistance from W. 4 
Paton, Henry C. Simons, Jacob Viner, 
John H. Williams, and other leading 
social scientists. I believe it is safe ® 
say that never before has so dis 


(Continued on page 134) 
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SALES 


it will be too late for planning . . . time then for doing. 


How soon? Well, it’s already happened in some companies . . . where 
for months Production was the driving force that pushed volume 
upward . . . Sales must again take over as the prime mover. 


Are you ready to help your sales department go into action in the 
metalworking market? Have you the facts and data on this biggest 
of all markets? A lot of industrial advertising men are hot on the 
trail of this kind of information now. We know, because many of 
them are putting their questions up to us. 


They know that STEEL reaches the top men in the worthwhile 
metalworking and metalproducing plants — exactly the market in 
which they are interested. How many worthwhile plants are there? 
How many employ over 50—over 100—over 500? What proportion 
of these plants do machining—welding—stamping, etc.? STEEL’S 
continuing study of the market makes such information available. 


Talk over your market data needs with STEEL’S representative, and 
at the same time ask him to show you a little study which we just 
made on “Markets After the War.” You'll want a copy of the chart 
on this study which shows the year-to-year relation of the metal- 
working industry to the total business of the nation since 1929. 





A PENTON PUBLICATION 








The Magazine of Metalworking and 
Metalproducing, Cleveland 13, Ohio 






















Sweet's File 's File 


Sweet's File 
for builders 


Three thousand, one hundred and ninety catalogs and 
of manufacturers and service organizations are nee 
pre-filed in the seven Sweet’s Files. buy 

the 


Each of these catalogs is designed to meet the 
special product information needs of a specific The 
buying group. - 
the 
Allin all, here are fifteen thousand, four hundred fou 


Pre-filing gets catalogs used 


Have you ever examined the files of individually distributed catalogs in your prospects’ T 
offices? Then you can.make a pretty good guess as to how many such catalogs, even er 
if kept, can later be found and used. pl 

m 


Now look at the files lined up above. All the catalogs in them are filed before they are 





distributed. Instead of being sent out for a file, they are sent out in a file. This pro- ‘a 
cedure has so important an effect on their subsequent use that it needs an easily 

recognizable name. We call it “‘pre-filing.” S 
Pre-filing has been adopted as basic by hundreds of industrial marketers — among .. 
whom are many of the most successful in the business. In pre-filing they have found 

the one way to control the performance of their catalogs after they arrive in prospects’ 

offices. Pre-filing assures them that their catalogs will be accessible instantly, when- 7 
ever needed — that whenever catalogs are being studied by prospective buyers, theirs 5 
will be easy to find and easy to use. N 
\ great inter-industry information system has been built on the principle of pre-filing. . 
It de ‘veloped from the basic idea of all systems — integration and coordination of . 
many individual activities. Through Sweet’s Catalog Servic e, hundreds of companies C 
having common markets integrate. their efforts to accomplish, collectively, more than C 
any of them could accomplish individually. C 
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Sweet's File Sweet's File Sweet's File Sweet's File Sweet's File 











8 and forty-eight pages of organized information 
e needed at unpredictable times by specifiers and 
buyers of materials, equipments, and services in 
the seven major fields of American industry. 
















c The distribution of these files covers eighty thou- 
sand offices in which they are used, according to 
the best obtainable information, by more than 
l four hundred thousand individuals. 


The Sweet’s system is constantly developing, both in size and effectiveness. This 
growth, instead of decreasing the benefits to be gained by any one participant, multi- 
plies them for each. As each Sweet’s File becomes more comprehensive, as a result of 
more catalogs, or better catalogs, or both, it becomes also more indispensable as a 
source of buying information and the habitual meeting ground of sellers and buyers 


in the market it serves. 


Sweet’s district manager in your territory will be pleased to outline this service in 
terms of your special requirements. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Main Office—NEW YORK 18—119 West 40th Street 











BOSTON 16... .. .. 31 St. James Avenue DETROITI ... . . . 2457 Woodward Avenue 
BUFFALO 2... . . . 361 Delaware Avenue LOS ANGELES ..... . . 400 E. Third Street 
CHICAGO 54 ... . . 700 Merchandise Mart PHILADELPHIA 7... .. . 1321 Arch Street 
CINCINNATI 2... .. . American Building PITTSBURGH 22 ... . Professional Building 








CLEVELAND 15 . 1422 Euclid Avenue = 8) ee ee ee 721 Olive Street 
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Campaign on Rope Conservation Gets 


= 
@ THE rope conservation cam- 
paign, designed to instruct users 


throughout the country how to use 
rope most efficiently and care for it 
to make it last longer, was launched 
last month. The campaign is being 
conducted under the auspices of the 
War Production Board with the co- 
Speration of cordage manufacturers 
and the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. Edwin G. Roos, 
vice-president, Plymouth Cordage 
Company, North Plymouth, Mass., 
was appointed chairman of the cam- 
paign by NIAA. 

As a guide for the campaign, the 
committee has issued a sixteen-page 
8'%xll-inch procedure book, “The 
Who, What, Where, Why and How 
of Rope Conservation,” which out- 
lines methods by which publishers, ad- 
vertisers, manufacturers, distributors, 
and dealers can tie into the campaign. 

The committee and Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc., New York, have pre- 
pared a number of pieces of promo- 
tional material to be used in the cam- 
paign. One is a booklet, 3 '/4x6 inches, 
“The Rope You Save Fights for 
You!” which illustrates fourteen prac- 
tical and basic rules of rope care. A 
prize of a $100 War Bond is offered 
to the person, other than an employe 
of a cordage manufacturer, whose 
fifteenth rule is designated the best 
by the committee. 

Another piece is a six-page folder 
of similar size to the booklet, briefly 
presenting “14 Ways to Make Rope 
Last Longer!” which can be used as 
an envelope enclosure. It also illus- 
trates how to splice rope. 

A key piece in the campaign is a 
two-color wall chart, 25x18'% inches 
(see illustration), for use in ware- 
houses, dock houses, factories, ship- 
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Under Way 

















WERE ARE roma To want YOUR rove LAST LONGER! 
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This wall chart is one of the principal pieces in the WPB rope conservation campaign which 
got underway last month. In addition to showing how to get most service out of rope, it 
illustrates how to splice rope and presents a table of rope safety factors to help avoid need- 
less rope breakage. This chart is printed in red and black and measures 25x!/8!/2 inches 


ping rooms, union club rooms, on 
boats, and other places where rope is 
used extensively. This chart utilizes 
the fourteen illustrations on how to 
make rope last longer, shows how to 
splice rope, and gives a table of rope 
safety factors. The procedure book 





Send your calendar for the 
Annual Calendar 


Review 


Mail AT ONCE to Editor, 
Industrial Marketing, 100 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago 11. 














suggests that these charts be dis- 
tributed by salesmen and posted by 
them where possible. Otherwise, they 
are to be mailed with a letter request- 
ing that they be posted in a conspicu- 
ous place. 

Small stickers for use on mail and 
elsewhere also are provided. These are 
done in red, blue, and black, and show 
a hand coming up out of the sea 
grasping at a rope in the upper right 
corner. The caption below reads: 
“Save Rope and You Save Lives!” 

The guide book also includes two 
suggested letters for use in the cam- 
paign. One is for cordage manufac- 
turers to send to representatives, dis- 
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RECONVERSION 
Depends on Preparation NOW! 





elps 





















LANS must be laid today to REconvert plants when industry resumes 
the production of peacetime products. NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 
is furnishing today the practical information that will help to solve the 
problems which will be involved in REconversion. Knowledge of new 
methods, equipment and materials 
will aid plant management to turn 


quickly to the production of con- 





sumer goods—when the time comes. 


SH 








Get Ready for New Markets Too! 


The industrialization of Latin America 
opens up a vast market for development. 
REVISTA INDUSTRIAL (Latin American 
editions of NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST) offers 
the same practical service to Latin American 
| industrialists that has proven so valuable to 
executives in the United States. Thousands 
of inquiries from the Portuguese and Span- 
ish speaking countries of Latin America 





TWO editions— Portuguese for 





demonstrate the existing need for informa- 
; i Brazil, Spanish for the balance of Latin America. 
tion on new equipment methods and ma- 


terials. This need is being met through Advertising in REVISTA INDUSTRIAL produces tangible 
REVISTA INDUSTRIAL. results which can be measured, analyzed and acted upon. 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING ° CLEVELAND 1 3, OHIO 
NEW YORK (17): 110 E. 42nd Street © PHILADELPHIA (43): 4618 Larchwood Ave. © CHICAGO (11): 520 N. Michigan Ave. © LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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Aluminum Company of America is making wide distribution of a folder titled “Global Map 
for Global War and Global Peace,” lithographed in full color. The inside spread explains 
the global map and shows insignia of military planes of the world powers. The reverse side 
shows insignia of the armed forces, plane silhouettes, and plane formations. Size 33'/2x24 


Sales Promotion 





tributors, dealers and their salesmen, 
impressing on them the need for the 
campaign and asking their whole- 
hearted support. The other is for use 
by the distributors, jobbers, and deal- 
ers to be sent to rope users requesting 
their coéperation in rope conservation 
and enclosing copies of the booklets, 
stickers, folders. 

News releases for newspapers, mag- 
azines, and house organs also are in- 
cluded in the campaign book. A mat 
of the fourteen illustrations used in 
the booklet and folder illustrating the 
ways in which to use and care for 
rope properly also is available to ad 
vertisers who may wish to incorporate 
the material in any of their promo- 
tion and literature. 


The cordage manufacturers are 
financing the preparation and the pur 
chase of a central stock of all this 
material, to be used in supplying the 
cordage manufacturers with a few 
preliminary copies and people outside 
the industry with the number of 
copies they can properly use. The 
cordage manufacturers will purchase 
whatever additional supplies they need 
with their name imprinted on it. 

The committee is working hard to 
get the services and the shipping ad- 
ministration to tie in with the cam- 
paign, in view of the fact that they 
use approximately eighty-five per cent 
of the cordage industry’s output. 
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Western Electric Employes 
Given Realistic War Scene 
@ AMID the grimly realistic battle 
scenes and the terse G. I. dialogue of 
the “War Communicade,” the men 
and women of the Western Electric 
Kearny Works last month had an un- 
paralleled opportunity to appraise the 
true importance of their jobs as mak- 
ers of communications equipment for 
our fighting forces of land, sea, and 
sky. 

Under sponsorship of the labor- 
management war production commit- 
tee, a series of large dioramas flanked 


by noteworthy exhibits of irtime 
communications equipme was 
thrown open to company loves 
and the press. Housed in four circys 
tents, this “War Communicade,”’ as jr 
is called, brought to the assembled 
workers the sights and sounds of the 
world’s battlefronts in one of the most 
striking and dramatic exhibitions ever 
to be presented by industry. 

Collaboration of the Army and 
Navy has given realism and accuracy 
to every scene. Much of the story is 
told in the language of the fighters 
themselves, the men who have been 
through the mill and know what ic is 
all about. 

Three dioramas, each nearly sixty 
feet long and anthentic to the last 
detail, present in three-dimensional 
form, reproduction of actual land and 
sea battles in which equipment of 
Western Electric manufacture played 
a vital role. 

First to be presented is the striking 
portrayal of home front protection 
facilities in action during a possible 
air raid on a typical American city. 
This study in the codérdination of 
spotters, interceptor command, and 
other air raid defense services is a 
tribute to the part played by the tele- 
phone and teletype in the war and an 
inspiration to the people of Western 
Electric who make those vital instru- 
ments. 

In viewing the Navy scene, the ob- 
server has the illusion of being aboard 
several naval vessels escorting a con- 
voy of troop transports through dan- 
gerous South Pacific waters. The sin 
ister general quarters alarm sounds 
and the air crackles with crisp orders 
and a real approximation of the tense- 
ness which precedes a naval engage- 
ment. Subsequent action, in which 
submarine detectors, battle announc- 
ing systems, radio and a number of 
other Western Electric war products 


INSULATION 0) 





Among the wide variety of display material available to retailers of Kimsul, Kimberly-Clert 


Corporation's insulating product, is this 48x26-in. sign for use on outside walls, fences or trucks 
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of successful Industry 
and effective Advertising; 


PRINTING BY STERN | 
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EDWARD STERN & CO., INC., Printers Since 1871 


PHILADELPHIA © NEW YORK e BOSTON 
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Send your calendar for the 


Annual Calendar 


AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 


CALUMET 


WOLVERINE TuBE Division Review 
SEAMLESS COPPER-BRASS Mail AT ONCE to Editor, 
sm. Industrial Marketing, 100 E, 


Ohio St., Chicago 11. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Te VINEWoowb t-s5oou 


i4tt CRNTRAIL AVENUE 
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Company, Desplaines, Ill. The October 
twelve 


issue had 842x11-in. pages; 

° ~ lithegraphed. Full of pictures, per- 
pst Ricochet ch cherie take Hi ege seh sonalities, and clever department 
WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION heads -A large part of the Sep. 


eRass tember “Hercules Mixer”, told em- 


We ployes of Hercules Powder Company 
heal . about the products the company is 


SEAMLESS COPPER 


tw 











Before and after specimens of Wolverine Tube Division's new letterhead. Out of the redesign 
comes a cleaner appearing sheet, lighter in tone, and less confusing through simplification 


Sales Promotion. . 





feature, includes the realistic depth 
bombing of a submarine, and a con- 
vincing engagement between Ameri- 
can and Japanese task forces. 

The crescendo of the “War Com- 
municade” is a land battle scene in 
which the observer looks through the 
ruins of a bomb-shattered house upon 
a countryside over which a battle be- 
tween American and Nazi tanks is 
taking place. Expertly conceived nar- 
ration, sound effects, and the consum- 
mate artistry of the lighting make 
this scene, in which Western Electric 
tank radios help turn the tide of 
battle, a truly eloquent finale. It 
sends the workers back to their jobs 
strengthened by a new understanding 
of total war and of the vital part 
played in this world conflict by the 
communications equipment they make. 


+ 
Aluminum Company Releases 
Five New Sound Movies 
@ CONTINUING its 
passing along plenty of “know-how,” 
Aluminum 


practice of 
Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, has just announced five 
sound motion 
pictures on the forming of aluminum. 
The premier showing was made last 
month at the Metal Show in Chicago. 
The subjects of the films are: “Gen- 
eral Sheet Metal Practice;” “Blanking 
and Piercing;” “Drawing, Stretching 


. “= ss 
new 10W -to-do-it 


and Stamping;” “Tube and Shape 
Bending;” and “Spinning.” 
The films were created and pro- 


duced to assist the armed forces and 
the war industries in training work- 
men in the fabrication of aluminum 
They are available in 


parts. made 
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16-mm. and 35-mm. widths to qual- 
ified companies and organizations. 

Much of the films are devoted to 
a study of tools and techniques, with 
detailed shots of the various proce- 
dures involved. In many cases both 
right and wrong methods are shown. 
Slow motion and animated drawings 
are used effectively. Close-ups show 
steps involved in the processes from 
aluminum blank to finished product. 
Proper care of tools is described and 
a discussion is included of the various 
aluminum alloys suitable for differ- 
ent products. 

The films were produced by Wild- 
ing Picture Productions, Inc., Chicago. 
+ 

Notes on House Organs 

@ AMONG the organs 
and employe publications recently 
launched is “The Benjamin Whistle”, 
for workers of Benjamin Electric Mfg. 


new house 





preparing for postwar release it’s 
exciting and inspirational ““Na- 
tional Gypsum News” comes from 
the deep South, Mobile. It gives the 
employes information on industry ac- 
tivities, inspirational material, plant 
news. Has full photographic cover; 
printed on slick paper in blue and 
black by letterpress United 
States Gypsum Company, Chicago, is 
having great success selling dealers 
“Popular Home Magazine” and “The 
Business of Farming,” for personal- 
ized distribution to their own lists. 
Both are full color rotogravure six- 
teen-pages. 





This thumb-indexed catalog of General Elec- 
tric insulating materials is featured by « 
photographic cover which shows the various 
products listed in third dimensional effect 





Tube Turns, Inc., Louisville, Ky., was one of the few exhibitors at the recent Metal Show that 
had a display built especially for the event. This view shows one corner of the room featuring 
some of the company's war products. Along another side was a display of large ee aphs 


arranged to show industrial installations utilizing many of the company's regu 


ar products 
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Examine this first (December) issue and you will 
know why this new publication won its wings 
with its first appearance 


AVIATION MAINTENANCE 
gained immediate acceptance by ad- 
vertisers because it fills a vital need 
for the entire aviation industry. 


For Key Maintenance Men 


AVIATION MAINTENANCE is 
edited exclusively for and circulated 
to key maintenance men in the fol- 
lowing important groups. 


1. Military and Civilian Personnel 
responsible for the maintenance of 
Army and Navy planes at air depots 
and repair stations, etc. 


2. Commercial Air Lines Personnel 
in charge of maintaining transport 
planes, etc., at air lines main bases and 
repair shops. 


3. Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Regional Engineers and Maintenance 
Inspectors, etc. 


4. Airports Maintenance Personnel 
responsible for service and repair at 
air termini and field stations. 


5. Key Aircraft Engineers and Tech- 
nicians concerned with problems of 
designing for maintenance. 
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15,000 Minimum Net Guaranteed 
Controlled Circulation 


offers a logical and unduplicated 
channel through which your sales 
story will reach key men in all 
branches of aviation maintenance. 
These are the executives and techni- 
cians who will play an all-important 
part in the development of post-war 
commercial and civil aviation. 


Paper Restrictions Necessitate 
Limiting Advertising Volume 
To insure representation of your 

firm in this important new publica- 
tion, call or wire nearest office for fur- 
ther information and make space res- 
ervations without delay. 

Conover-Mast Corporation, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader 


Bidg., Cleveland 14. Duncan A. Scott, West Coast 
Representative, San Francisco 4, Los Angeles 15. 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 





















































Sic SSvenes CYCLE REFRIGERATION, also 
known as “the heat pump”, involves the 


utilization of a single refrigeration system 
for both summer cooling and winter heating. 
Recent developments point to the possibility 
of an increased application in post-war years. 
HEATING and VENTILATING brings the facts 


in the fiat of a now series of “Buerints of ANOTHER TIMELY EDITORIAL SERVI 
“"“ STARTING IN THE JANUARY ISSUE 


pear in the January issue. 
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to be published monthly during 1944 as 


‘HE FIRST IN A NEW SERIES OF REPORTS 
ON POST-WAR REALITIES 


a part of HEATING AND VENTILATING’S 
policy of timely reporting. 


Shown in facsimile at the left is the first of 
a new series of “Blueprints of Post-war 
Realities” to be published monthly during 
1944 by HEATING and VENTILATING as a 
special service to its readers. Each “Blue- 
print” will comprise a detailed discussion 
(with photos, diagrams, tables) of the im- 
mediate post-war aspects of some impor- 
tant phase of heating, ventilating, air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration. Attention will 
be given only to developments that are 
already definitely in the making. that will 
materialize as soon as peace comes. And 
because of its immediate and compelling 
potentialities, Reverse Cycle Refrigera- 
tion (*) and its post-victory aspects has 
been chosen as the subject of the first 
“Blueprint.” to appear in January HEATING 
and VENTILATING. 


This new monthly series typifies 
HEATING and VENTILATING'’S editorial 
policy of doing a timely, accurate report- 
ing job on all vital developments in the 
field of heating, ventilating, air condition- 
ing and refrigerating . . . a policy particu- 
larly important in a day when technical 
men are concerned not only in viewing 
the present scene, but in looking ahead to 
the possibilities of the new post-war world 
and its implications for their particular 
field. 


It is precisely this forward-looking edi- 
torial policy which has made HEATING 
and VENTILATING first choice among the 
key men in its field . . . with the largest 
total and largest paid circulation among 
the men who design and specify install 
and operate heating. refrigerating, venti- 
lating and air conditioning systems. These 
key executives and technicians look to 
the editorial pages of HEATING and 
VENTILATING for news and engineering 
data ... and find it in the regular monthly 
articles and in such special timely features 
as “Blueprints of Post-war Realities.” They 
look to its advertising pages for guidance 
in selecting various types of equipment... 
and find it in the informative advertise- 
ments of a growing number of concerns 
which value this publication as a profit- 
able medium for reaching the very men 
whose recommendations count. 


If you are an advertiser of any type of 
heating, ventilating, air conditioning and 
refrigerating equipment or accessories, it 
will pay you to keep your business story 
before this important audience regularly 
and continuously in the pages of HEATING 
and VENTILATING. 





‘(EATING ana VENTILATING 
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By DEXTER W. JOHNSON 
Editor, “The Candle" 


Lindberg Engineering Company, Chicago 


huilding Interest in the Empleye Paper 


Some of the things the editor of an employe publi- 


cation should know to make his efforts worth while 


@ ONCE UPON A TIME there was a 
plant magazine editor who contracted 
with the best printer to print his mag- 
azine. He hired the best artist in the 
seventeen surrounding counties to 
make his drawings and page layouts. 
He spent long hours at his typewriter 
producing brilliantly written articles. 
He was so busy at his desk, at the 
artist’s drawing board, and at the 
printer’s shop that he had no time for 
anything else. 

His children forgot him. His lawn 
was never mowed. His wife consid- 
ered buying widow’s weeds. The is- 
sues of his magazine were master- 
pieces of typography, of layout, of 
design. His editorials were repro- 
duced in journalism textbooks (of the 
old style). 

And then he was drafted. 


His post was not filled immediately, 
and his magazine skipped several is- 
sues. And this tragedy took place— 
not one of his “readers” missed the 
magazine at all. 

This editor had failed. He had 
produced “just another piece of print- 
ing.” He hadn’t done his editing 
from the shop bench. His copy was 
neat and white collared. It had no 
grease of manual labor on its pages. 
Spending all his time in his editorial 
office, he wrote to please himself and 
his superiors, not to please his read- 
ers. He was guilty of the greatest 
editorial sin. 


The Test of Editorship 


The editor of a commercial publi- 
cation has one unfailing signal of ac- 
complishment: the size of the sub- 
scription list and its growth. If he 
knows his audience’s interests and 
gives the readers the type of material 
they want to read, the subscription 
list gets bigger. When this happens, 
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the space salesmen are able to show 
their paper is doing a good job and 
they sell more advertising. This brings 
in more money and the editor’s pay 
goes up. 

But the average plant magazine is 
handed out to everyone on the pay- 
roll, and you can’t tell directly 
whether you’re editing poorly or well. 
The only answer is to know your audi- 
ence so well that you can’t help edit- 
ing correctly. Mingle with your read- 
ers. Know a lot of them by their 
first names. Know what they do in 
the plant. Gain their friendship and 
trust. There is no other way to edit 
a plant magazine. 


Certain personnel directors hold to 
the theory that in every plant, men 
earning equivalent amounts have the 
same interests. That is not true. 
Suppose you have been getting out 
a plant paper in factory “A.” Com- 
pany “B” down the street requests 
your help in starting a paper in its 
plant. If you assume that the men 
and women in factory “B” are iden- 
tical in interests with those in your 
own factory “A”, you'll fail on your 
assignment at company “B”. 

True, they live in the same town. 
They live in the same kind of homes. 
The ratio of family men to bachelors 
may be the same. But they’re dif- 
ferent. 


The men in factory “B” are differ- 
ent because they do their daily work 
in different ways. The foremen they 
work under are different. The physi- 
cal aspects of the plant differ. They 
may be paid at a time of the month, 
for example, that is more convenient 
for paying their bills. That will 
make a difference in their attitude. 
The type of factory management 
makes a difference. Their own per- 
sonal backgrounds make a difference. 


How to Know Your Audience 


In order to get at the temper of a 
plant accurately, the following are 
suggested to enable the plant maga- 
zine editor to gain information. If 
he gets the complete story on each, 
he’s a good reporter. If he knows how 
to use the information in his editing, 
he’s a good editor. The information 
thus gained will be invaluable in help- 
ing him lay out an editorial program. 
The information won’t constitute his 
program, but he'll be well on his 
way toward formulating one which 
will work: 

1. Total number of men 

Total number of women 

2. What types of skills are there in 
the plant? Per cent of each? 

3. Are skilled workers trained in 
the plant, or are they skilled 
when hired? 

4. Per cent married. 

Per cent with children. 





6. Age groups employed. Per cent 
of total membership. 

7. Is personnel policy friendly or 
cold? 

8. What is employe reaction to per- 
sonnel policy? 

9. What are the facts on labor turn- 
over? 

10. Length of employment tenure. 
Per cent 1 year, 2 years, etc. 

11. Do you have cliques of any im- 
portance—management or labor? 

12. What is the apparent promotion 
and pay increase policy? (often 
the stated policy never works as 
such). 

13. Pay rate, in comparison to other 
plants; in comparison to standard 
of: living in community; does 
the average worker have a lot of 

(Continued on page 154) 
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A Splendid 





Market Awaits Your Product 


Diesel engine installations are increasing at 
airline speed because the Diesel can provide 
cheaper power almost anywhere. Trucks, 
buses, tractors, cut operating costs by install- 
ing Diesele—so do ships, pipe lines, power 
plants, factories, locomotives, oil wells. In 
fact, wherever reliable, economical power is 
required, you will find the Diesel engine. 


Every time a new Diesel plant is put to 
work, hundreds of other products and mate- 
rials go to work too. In addition to the Diesel 
engine itself, the Diesel plant requires such 
items as: Piping, nuts and bolts, gauges, 
paint, fans, fuel oil. governors, couplings, 
lubricants—but, why go on? We have a long 
list of them that we will gladly send you. 








Investigate the Big Diesel market today 
by writing for our latest rate card, A.B.C. 
statements, sample copies and our analy- 


sis of the Post War Diesel Market. 


If you aren't already cultivating the “Diesel 
Market” it will pay you to do so NOW. The 
business is there, you can get your share of 
it by telling your story to the leaders in the 
Diesel field through the advertising pages of 


MOTORSHIP 
—— 
DIESEL POWER & DIESEL 
TRANSPORTATION 


If the marine market alone interests you use 
MOTORSHIP, the world’s only A. B. C. 


Marine Diesel magazine. 


For industrial and transportation coverage, 
specify DIESEL POWER & DIESEL TRANS. 
PORTATION, the only other A. B. C. Diesel 
magazine published. 
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...AS YOU PLAN AN ADVERTISING 
SCHEDULE FOR '44 TO INFLUENCE THE 
100,000 KEY METALWORKING MEN 


Nobody knows an industrial market better than the men who staff the industry's lead- 
ing publication . . . and that’s especially true in metalworking, where virtually all the 
vendors of materials, equipment, and supplies are also buyers of similar goods .. . where 
readers and advertisers are often identical. 

No matter how well you know your metalworking market, chances are that an 
Iron Age man can give you constructive suggestions . . . real help. For these men are 
active students of the field. They Save to know the markets, products, services, and the 
way to reach the principal buying factors. 

Borrow from the brains of these men the facts you need to build a sound schedule 


to influence metalworking’s key men now and later. Here’s The Iron Age line-up: 


Cc. S$. BAUR 
Vice President, General Manager 


100 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 5-8600 


REPRESENTATIVES 


H. K. Hottenstein Robert F. Blair Peirce Lewis B. L. Herman 
1134 Otis Building 1016 Guardian Building 7310 Woodward Ave. Chilton Building 
Chicago 3 Cleveland 14 Detroit 2 56th and Chestnut Sts. 
Franklin 0203 Main 0988 Trinity 1-3120 Philadelphia 39 
Sherwood 1424 
W. J. Fitzgerald C. H. Ober D. C. Warren R. Raymond Kay 
428 Park Building H. E. Leonard P.O. Box 81 2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22 100 E. 42d Street Hartford 1 Los Angeles 28 
Atlantic 1832 New York 17 Hartford 3-164] Granite 0741 


Murray Hill 5-8600 


Phone your representative, wire him, write him, or invite him in next time he calls. 
He'll give you an unbiased presentation of the pertinent facts . . . data with which you 
can build a sound program or make useful additions or renovations in an existing one. 
He's ready to help whether or not you plan an immediate advertising schedule, for he 


knows that if you sell the metalworking field, sooner or later you'll carefully consider 


The lron Age. 





A Chilton © Publication 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

















By H. E. HILTY 


Sales Manager, "Factory Management and Maintenance” 


Markets After the War 


Nationwide survey reveals large portion of manufac- 


turers have made decisions on their postwar purchases 


@ THE REAL opportunities for the 
sale of industrial equipment, materials 
and supplies after the war will be to 
those plants manufacturing the con- 
sumer products which were, in many 
cases, banned by WPB in April 1942. 
This broad list included automobiles, 
radios, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, electric appliances 
and nearly all those items which have 
contributed so much to our high 
standard of living and which we have 
come to consider as necessary to our 
welfare. 


A conservative estimate of how rap- 
idly the backlog of unfilled wants ac- 
cumulates for these products is re- 
flected in the following figures of just 
a few of the more important items. 


There is already an accumulated 
backlog of eighteen million radios; ten 
million automobiles; four million re- 
frigerators; three million washing ma- 
chines; and three million vacuum 
cleaners. 

These are the first products for 
which there will be a demand the 
moment they become available. And 
the chart showing the speed with 
which individual savings are accumu- 
lating is sufficient evidence that the 
cash will be available, even without 
the use of time-payment and other 
credit systems. 


In order to produce at a rate to 
meet annual demands and to make 
substantial inroads into the back log 
will require a production capacity be- 
yond what any of these manufactur- 
ers utilized before the war. Expansion 
of facilities will have to be undertaken 
immediately the equipment and mate- 
rials are available. 

In his book, “Markets After the 
War,” S. Morris Livingston projects 
the gross national product for the 
year 1944, or the first year of peace, 


Rased on a talk before the Industrial 
Marketing Council of St. Louis. 
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to be 165 billion dollars, based on 
1942 price levels. Assuming full 
utilization of manpower, or the em- 
ployment of some fifty-six million 
workers, we find that these workers 
can produce that much and at the 
same time, being fully employed at 
fair wages, they can consume all they 
produce. Understand that these figures 
are not a forecast, but they do deserve 
careful study and might well offer a 
starting place in outlining the kind of 
individual problems your company 
must face in relation to a postwar 
economy based on high levels of em- 
ployment and productivity. 


To Be Specific 


Cheerful as these figures manage 
to make the postwar years appear, they 
are at best only intelligent guessti- 
mates. We on Factory decided to go 
direct to industry to seek confirma- 
tion or denial of the optimism these 
figures generated. 


A questionnaire was sent to presi- 
dents and other executives of 4,044 
manufacturing concerns. 726 usable 
answers (eighteen per cent) were re- 
ceived from plants employing 908,000 
workers and representing 169 indus- 
tries located in thirty-two states. 

The purpose of this study was to 
provide information concerning: 

1. The extent to which manufac- 
turers plan to introduce new products. 

2. The extent to which industrial 
plants will require reconversion. 

3. To determine in which indus- 
tries extensive reconversion and mod- 
ernization are being planned. 

4. The nature and quantity of 
equipment purchases which industry 
will require to return to the manu- 
facture of peacetime products. 


1. New Products Being Planned 


This question was asked in the sur- 
vey: “Do you plan to make new prod- 








ucts other than your regular line for 
postwar markets?” The question wa 
purposely so worded as to attempt to 
differentiate between industry’s plans 
to make new products or to merely 
improve or modify former products. 


The fact that of a total of 726 re- 
sponding firms, 331 planned to mar- 
ket new products other than then 
regular lines strongly indicates tha 
industry has gone a long way on the 
road to postwar planning. Nearly 
half of the plants in industry expect 
to manufacture products they have 
not previously produced. 


A most interesting observation 
which may be made from this portion 
of the survey is the fact that new 
products are visualized not only by: 
large number of plants—but that the 
firms planning them are to be found 
in every branch of American indus- 
try. The following table shows th 
percentage of plants in each of the 
major industry groups which are plan- 
ning to bring out new products. For 
example, in the machinery industry 
forty-nine per cent of all the respond- 
ing companies announced their i- 
tention to manufacture new products. 


The response by major industry 
groups is as follows: 

Machinery 49% 
Iron and Steel. . 40% 
Other Metal Products 55% 
Transportation 47% 
Chemical and Process 44% 
Food 55% 
Textile 34% 
Paper 42% 
Wood and Wood Products 37% 
Rubber 43% 
Leather or 27% 
Stone, Clay and Glass 44% 
Miscellaneous 46% 


2. The Extent of Reconversion 


There has been so much discussio® 
of the difficulties of industrial reco™ 
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l 4 3 In order to maintain constant size and to avoid 
unbalanced editorial make-up, the publisher, 
cooperating with the advertiser, reserves the 


right to determine in which issue advertise- 
Here is something else you should know about the ments are to appear. Once determined, how- 


ever, the cycle will remain consistent through- 


forthcoming semi-monthly issues of AERO DIGEST. 
(Effective January 1, 1944.) 


out the life of the contract. 


7 Each issue (1st and 15th) will follow the same Thus we arrive at a PERFECTLY SIMPLE* and POSITIVE 
editorial formula, excepting improvements SOLUTION* of the problems of better balance, improved AD- 
future developments may warrant. AERO DIGEST visibility, more thorough readership, and increased editorial 
and ‘Aviation Engineering’ will not be pub- and advertising value 


lished as separate magazines. 


AERO DIGEST —with these changes in the interest of 
advertisers and readers —will further strengthen its coveted 


For the duration, an AERO DIGEST advertiser 
position as AMERICA’S PREMIER AERONAUTICAL MAGAZINE. 


may use Only one issue each month. 











PRODUCTS OF AWN ORGANIZATION 


SPECIALIZING IWN AERONAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS 


515 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, NN. Y. 
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The above table shows the extent to which major equipment purchases are being planned in the major industrial groups, as indicated in the na 


wide survey made by "Factory Management and Maintenance.” 


For example, in the upper left corner of the table is indicated the fact that 
per cent of the responding firms in the lron and Steel classification are planning to make expenditures for air conditioning, heating and ventil 
equipment. The individual percentages shown will be of interest to manufacturers whose equipment falls in the broad product classifications. 
principal significance of the chart lies in the fact that it shows the extent to which plant and equipment purchases are being planned by ind 





version that factual information from 
a wide variety of industrial plants is 
welcome. 


Of the 726 responding firms, only 


ninety-five, or 13.1 per cent, an- 
swered “Yes” to this question: “Will 
your plant or its processes have 


to be reconverted in order to produce 
your regular line of peacetime prod- 
ucts?” This fact throws a new and 
significant light both on the amount 
of time and effort necessary for indus- 
try to again produce normal peace- 
time products. To be sure, it will 
require considerable reconversion to 
change a plant from making tanks to 
automobiles, but this fact together 
with the well-remembered difficulties 
of gearing ourselves to all-out war 
production have given us an erroneous 
idea of the extent of industrial recon- 
version as a whole. This survey 
clearly places a realistic light on in- 
dustry’s reconversion problem. 


3. Extensive Modernization 
Purchases 


In order to determine just what 
equipment purchases are contemplated 
for postwar plant modernization and 
conversion, Factory asked those re- 
sponding to state what equipment they 
intended to purchase, how much, and 
whether it was to replace and repair 
old equipment or whether the pur- 
chases were to be for new additional 
equipment. Of the 726 firms who 
replied, 440 provided detailed infor- 
mation. 

In the accompanying table, the 
most significant fact of these findings 
is presented. That fact is this: That in- 
dustrial modernization is being planned 
in every branch of American industry. 
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Another most significant observa- 
tion from the study is industry’s plans 
with regard to industrial buildings. 
Despite all the emphasis on the build- 
ing of new industrial plants over the 
past few years, it must be remembered 
that of the total of America’s indus- 
trial plants, only a relatively small 
portion were built especially for the 
manufacture of war materiel. Fur- 
ther, a great many industrial plants 
were unable to procure sufficient ma- 
terial for needed additions or even for 
adequate maintenance. Therefore, it 
should be no surprise to note that 
forty-three per cent of all the firms 
responding specifically stated that they 
plan expenditures for new plant struc- 
tures or for the repair of existing 
structures. In dollar volume, indus- 
try’s contemplated expenditures for 
plant construction and maintenance 
lead all other items. 


4. Average Expenditures 
Per Plant 


Of the total number of firms re- 
sponding, 219 provided detailed fig- 
ures of actual amounts of money they 
intended to spend for plant equip- 
ment. These companies painstakingly 
recorded equipment purchases by ma- 
jor items. The total figure given was 
$42,277,226, or an average of $193,- 
000 per plant planned for conversion 
and modernization. 


Of the total sums planned for re- 
conversion and modernization, 47.7 
per cent is allocated for new additional 
equipment; 26.4 per cent to replace 
old equipment; and 25.9 per cent to 
repair old equipment. Presumably, 
some of the latter item also offers op- 
portunity for the sale of new equip- 


ment, if the selling job is strong 
enough. 

If these plant equipment purchases 
were projected throughout the manv- 
facturing industries, it would indicate 
market potentials for the above items 
in excess of two and a quarter billion 
dollars. 


The Real Significance 


The important fact brought out by 
this study does not lie in the total 
dollar volume of expenditures planned, 
great as that dollar volume is, but— 
most significantly—that so many 
firms have already determined item by 
item what they will need in the post- 
war period. 

So we see that planning has pro- 
gressed a long way. First we find 
that the 726 responding firms have 
made decisions regarding new prod- 
ucts. Then we find that 440 firms 
have decided on the equipment they 
will need immediately it is available. 





One-half of these, or 219, have esti- | The 
mated their dollar expenditures for h 
this equipment. cus 
It is interesting to note at this time § fure 
that the quantity and quality of m- TRIA 
dustrial sales staffs are probably at an 
all-time low. In view of that condi- . 
tion, it is safe to assume that adver- This 
tising has, is now, and will continue Wri 


to carry a great share of the sales load. 


Those buyers who have determined 
the type and make of equipment they 
want and who have estimated the cost 
of that equipment have had to have 
some shopping place to secure sufh- 
cient data upon which to base their 
decisions. The advertising pages o 
the industrial press have provided just 

(Continued on page 134) 
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1 For example, New Zealand — 


the development of industry in New Zealand is an example of the significant changes 
in many countries. These changes mark a trend toward manufacturing on the part of a 
population previously devoted to agriculture and pastoral pursuits. Taking five pre- 


3 war years, the record is as follows: 


Value of New Zealand 
Manufacturing Production 


1934 $ 75,000,000 | 

1935 81,000,000 | 50%, Gain 
1936 92,000,000 : in 
1937 106,000,000 | Five Years 
1938 117,000,000 








Milburn Cement Works, 
ns Dunedin, New Zealand 


This industrial growth—pre-dating New Zealand's magnificent 
response to the demands for war production—is reflected in 


the Dominion's imports of industrial supplies and equipment. 


In 1938 such imports included— 


Electrical machinery and apparatus $ 3,164,000 
Machine tools 1,412,000 
Conveying, hoisting and excavating machinery 1,903,000 
Other machinery except agricultural 10,832,000 
lron and steel plates and sheets 5,280,000 
Other iron and steel products and manufactures 16,318,000 
Chemicals 6,583,000 
Automobiles, tractors and parts 26,172,000 
Lubricating oil 1,204,000 
Refined copper 1,788,000 


i- | The demand from New Zealand and similar markets will help American manufacturers 


cushion against loss of outlets here once the war effort is over. And to give a broad pic- 


e | ture of the situation, we have prepared a 32-page booklet entitled “THE NEW INDUS- 


, | TRIAL REVOLUTION.” 


Write for copy. 


AMERICAN 





| 386 FOURTH AVENUE 
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This is of special concern to suppliers of industrial machinery, equipment and supplies. 


EXPORTER 


Including the Specialized Technical INDUSTRIAL SUPPLEMENT 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


PHiLADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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WOMEN 





IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


By HENRIETTA V. STERN 


Intimate word sketches of women active in field of industrial advertising and marketing 





@ SELDOM have five years counted 
for more in terms of personal progress 
than in the career of Mary C. Beck- 
man. To this capable and attractive 
young woman, the past five years have 
been intently devoted to building a 
cornerstone of experience in industrial 
advertising. So successful were her 


remarkably short time she was ad- 
vanced to assistant sales promotion 
manager, a sizable job for such a 
small person. But Mary Beckman’s 
ideas were big. She tackled the job 
industriously: began visiting plants 
using her company’s products to 
gather first-hand information for a 








MARY C. BECKMAN and JAN 


efforts, that she recently qualified for 
an important new post on the creative 
staff of Rickard & Co., New York 
industrial agency. 

Likewise, her appointment to the 
board of directors of the Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey, chapter of 
NIAA, is further recognition of her 
ability. A directorship in this organ- 
ization is real pioneering for a woman 
in what has been almost without ex- 
ception, a man’s organization. 


What did Mary Beckman do with 
those five years? Let’s have a look. 

In 1938, Miss Beckman, a graduate 
of Northwestern University, moved 
to the east coast to take a position as 
secretary to the sales promotion man- 
ager of Irvington Varnish & Insulator 
Company of Isvington, N. J. In a 
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study of the users’ needs. Later she 
was able to collaborate with the engi- 
neering staff on data sheets for field 
men. And the December, 1942, issue 
of INpUsTRIAL MARKETING carried 
her own story of the manner in which 
outstanding War 
touch 


she promoted an 
Bond drive. For keeping in 
with all employes in the armed forces, 
a plan so effective 
furlough used 


she inaugurated 
that men home on 
precious time to come to her office to 
thank her for the splendid job she 
was doing. 

When Miss Beckman wants to get 
at the root of a problem, she usually 
does it in a very practical way. As 
witness the day when the clerk in the 
corner drug store stood looking on in 
amazement while she (who mirrors 





Paulette Goddard almost to a TS 
climbed down a manhole in the middle 
of a busy street to study the intrica- 
cies of electric cable splicing. After 
talking with the workman and mak- 
ing spot observations, she emerged 
damp and grimy but with a group of 
excellent pictures and a story that 
later developed into a very effective 
advertisement. 

Those who ought to know — the 
people with whom she works — deem 
Mary Beckman a very swell person. 
A “what-why-how” girl, she demands 
and gets, the same thoroughness and 
efficiency from her fellows that always 
earmark her own work. 


One of the striking things about 
Miss B. is the ease with which she so 
successfully manages a very complex 
existence. Her week days of course 
are spent vigorously pinning down 
ideas and weaving copy. But come 
the week end, and Mary Beckman 
becomes Mrs. Beckman, mother of an 
eight-year-old son, Jan, and mistress 
of a lovely home in Somerset County, 
N. 3 

The hillside home of the Beckman’s 
is a pleasant and enervating place to 
visit. A week end spent there is no 
lazy interlude. You'll find yourself 
digging indiscriminately at chigger 
bites and carrots in the vegetable gar- 
den your hostess hewed from solid 
weeds. You might assist her mother 
in the flower gardens, or elect to play 
with attractive young Jan, who is all- 
boy with a touch of “commando” for 
good measure. Moon-up brings the 
neighbors from miles around to this 
friendly home, toting albums of sym- 
phonies for an evening of music and 
sociable chatter, topped off with the 
pie or cake Mary has managed to whip 
up sometime during the day’s activi- 
ties. When you hobble back to the 
city on Monday morning, you know 
how thoroughly you’ve enjoyed Miss 
Peckman’s energetic hospitality. 

Her practically brand-new job with 
Rickard & Co. is that of writing copy. 
She is working intently to use her 
specific experience in one industry to 
the best possible advantage in this 
more comprehensive field of advertis- 
ing. It would hardly be fortune- 
telling to predict that Mary Beck- 
man’s star will rise as fast and shine 
as brightly in the next five years as 
it certainly has in the past. 


Burns Joins Euclid 


Frank Burns, formerly with Addresso- 
graph Multigraph Corporation and Pen 
ton Publishing Company, has been added 


to the advertising department of Euclid 
Road Machinery Company, Cleveland 
He will assist in the preparation and pro- 
duction ‘of business paper advertising, 
direct mail, catalogs, and sales promotion 
material. 
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Pe >OSTWAR PLANNERS 


















Under the pressure of wartime needs, X-ray castings inspection has been 
speeded up and refined so that it is now possible to inspect every casting 





produced, to detect hidden flaws 


In wartime this is a guarantee that our aircraft and other weapons will have 
perfect castings. In peacetime, X-ray technique will continue to assure 
these same high standards in a cost-conscious world 


In addition the factors of three shift operation and such foundry characteristics 
as heat, sand and vibration are wearing out today's plant equipment at an 
accelerated rate. All this adds up to a live market for postwar planners. 


Now is the time to start cultivating the foundry market. Become known to, 
and indentified with the metal casting industry. When it becomes necessary 
to replace worn-out equipment for postwar foundry needs in railroads, house- 
hold appliances, automobiles, plumbing, heating,-etc., you will be in 
a preferred position 


‘The Foundry" is the ideal medium for reaching the foundry market Because of 
its blanket (92%) coverage of production. If you now sell to the foundry 
industry or have something that could be sold, the Foundry Industry Market 
Study will help you size up this market. 



































It, the last war chemical IS 1S 
neering came into its own y: Ii 
out of war might came a rials 
strength for times of peace. |m W4S 
this war, history repeats rt tim 


AN AWARD and we acknowledge the “biggtw'nin 


2: gest job of chemical engi acost 
in the history of the world.” wg@sme 


here present the flow sheet of @t [0 
ral t 


From 
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the profession, the Award for Chemical Engineering ’ th 
ment for 1943 to the American Synthetic Rubber e to 
Presentation made at a subscription dinner, i 
accomplishment and etlal contribution lo lhe New York, December 8, 1943, in connection with the ant 
national economy, made possible Chugh lhe Exposition of Chemical Industries. lities 
vhaung of the creative knowledge, engineeng 


experience and manufachuring facilities of the 
webber, chemical and poelrioleum tndustrites The d 


SHS Reprints of the Synthetic Rubber Flow Sheet are Ss F 
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CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING market study and a base for developing application righ 
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to interest chemical engineers. 


Chemical Engineering 





Achievement miracle. 
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DECEMBER 8&8, 1943 
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PRODUCTION 

OF BUNA-S i. i. i. i | 

SYNTHETIC isnms < 
RUBBER : 


The Buna-S Rubber Plant of the = — SS 

Defense Plant Corp., at Institute, a wee OP” ee 2 

W. Va., operated by Carbide & r= F (S 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., and the = = = 
United States Rubber Co. The plant, tee ee — 

has a rated capacity of 90,000 

long tons per year. 





engipiis 1s the American Synthetic Rubber In- 
n angry. In spite of war pressure on manpower, 
1 neypicrials and transportation, this new indus- 
ce. was born, full grown, in the incredibly 
itseMort time of 24 months. An industry capable 
“bigs turning out 870,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
>ering: cost for plant construction and equipment 
” wasome 750 million dollars. A capacity suff- 
tof @nt to meet our needs formerly met by 
ural rubber, now in enemy hands. 
From the last war to this the chemical proc- 
industry has recorded many another ac- 
re mplishment by intra-industry cooperation. 
 Adiempow, the climax of this miracle which only 
iutime to pass by a pooling of technical knowl- 
ie wige and resources, of laboratory and plant 
cilities, of management, research and en- 
neering. 
The development and operation of the syn- 
e ometic rubber industry includes practically 
“Bery operation using equipment known to 
vide he Process industries as shown-on the list at 
¢ right. One construction company whose 
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Whiracle... 


330 W. 42nd ST. 


ABC + ABP 





task was the building of six plants to produce 
270,000 tons of synthetic rubber spent over 42 
million dollars for standard equipment sold 
by 3000 suppliers. 

A grateful country expresses its apprecia- 
tion. This is America’s answer to enemy con- 
trol of a raw material essential to winning the 
war and preserving our national economy. 


. 





EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 
USED BY THE 
CHEMICAL PROCESS. INDUSTRIES 


Solids handling equipment Dryers 
Liquid and gas handling equipment Air conditioning & refrigeration 
Packaging equipment & containers Power transmission equipment 
Disintegration equipment Lubrication 
Chemical reaction equipment Steam & power generating 
Mixing equipment Electrical equipment 
Stills, evaporators, heat exchangers Control instruments 
Dry separation equipment Raw materials 


Materials of construction 


Wet separation equipment 
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Get the Distributive 


Organization Lined Up 


@ IN THE battle for business after all war 
orders have been filled, strategic distribution will 
be a vital factor. That calls for planned 
marketing. 

Now is the time for manufacturers to get to- 
gether with distributors and chart their course 
of action for the resumption of sales activity. 
Territories should be surveyed. Buying habits 
should be studied to determine whether sources 
closer to operations will be used when goods are 
more generally available. What changes will 
peacetime operations make in demand for vari- 
ous items which will affect stocks to be carried? 
And many other related problems should be 
probed. 

One of the most important points to be cov- 
ered is that of preparing the sales personnel for 
the return to actual selling. Many have been do- 
ing about everything else but selling for a num- 
ber of years and the technique is easily dulled 
from lack of use. Sales training programs should 
be launched in connection with the nationwide 
plan now being set up by the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives and the National Society 
of Sales Training Executives in coéperation with 
the Committee for Economic Development (see 
page 144). And above all, the manufacturer 
should do all these things in the spirit that the 
distributor is an integral part of his own 
organization. 


Advertising for 
Postwar Recognition 
@ RESULTS of surveys which have been made 


recently all show that a large section of manu- 
facturers already have plans ready for the re- 
sumption of production of their regular prod- 
ucts, or new ones, as soon as their facilities are 
released from war production. In numerous 
cases the planning has gone as far as the selec- 
tion of new equipment where needed for the 
manufacture of these items. This is writing on 
the wall for industrial advertisers in planning 
their 1944 copy themes. 

These facts certainly should sound the death 
knell for crystal gazing postwar copy. When 
production men get to the point where they are 
putting products in blue print and are earmark- 
ing the machines and equipment they will need 
for their production, they are past the point of 
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dreaming and are interested only in facts. As 
has often been said in connection with the ABP 
“Tell All” copy plan, the best type of institu- 
tional advertising a manufacturer can do is to 
tell his unknown prospects what his products are 
and why they are worthy of consideration. Prop- 
erly documented advertising of this character 
does more in building confidence in an unknown 
company and its products than the usual inocu- 
ous “institutional” blattings. 

Advertising men should convince themselves 
of this doctrine by field research and then come 
back and sell the idea to their managements. And 
from now until we’re over the hump of recon- 
version let’s be sure there’s plenty of steam in 


back of the push. 


Publicity That Is 
Used and Read 


@ THE editor’s waste basket comes in for a 
great many puns, but all the fun poked at it 
doesn’t seem to have removed the cause. The fact 
remains it still is the most overflowing of all 
waste baskets in business, although it also is the 
largest. The main reason for this condition is 
poorly conceived and directed publicity; a great 
deal of it appears to stem from pure laziness. 

That which gives rise to most publicity mate- 
rial is information or news usually desirable to 
editors and useful to readers, but the difficulty in 
most cases is that the releases are written from 
the viewpoint of the source rather than of the 
reader or the editor. They put the interest of the 
writer ahead of that of the receiver and thus 
automatically route it to the waste basket. 

In this issue, Robert E. Schalliol, assistant ad- 
vertising manager, American Foundry Equip- 
ment Company, outlines his practice in prepar- 
ing and releasing publicity material, which 
might easily serve as a guide to others, and with 
mutual benefit to advertiser, editor, and reader. 
An analysis of the system reveals its simplicity, 
and thus places its benefits in the reach of all. 

Busy editors appreciate intelligently prepared 
publicity material and use it because they know 
their readers will be interested in it. A tailor- 
made job for a few key publications presents the 
company’s story to much better advantage than 
the hopper variety of releases which usually end 
up as “fillers” in the back of the book. Publicity 
should be planned as carefully as an editor builds 
his editorial content. 
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Dear Joe: 


It sure was grand to hear from you. I’ve 
had your letter posted on the bulletin board 
in your old department, because all the fel- 
lows and girls there are thrilled by the job 
you’re doing and are eager to hear about you. 
I personally was glad to get your note because 
you and all the other fellows from the place 
who went into service have never been far 
from my thoughts. 


As a matter of fact, when you ask me what 
our post-war plans are—because the boys in 
your outfit would like to know the kind of 
world they’ll return to—you hit the very rea- 
son why I have had you on my mind. 


Our first thought is to get you back—by 
turning out the stuff we know you need. For 
unless we first win the war, #o post-war plan 
will be of any use. 


However, if we don’t begin to lay some 
plans now, we won’t be able to put to much 
use the victory you fellows are winning for 
us. And our company, along with other com- 
panies—and with agriculture, commerce and 
the professions—is eager to help provide the 
jobs that people will want and need when the 
war’s over. 


Final decision regarding many of our plans 
depends on the answering of some mighty im- 
portant questions. They’re not the old ques- 
tions of what competition is likely to do or 
how we can increase our plant capacity. 
They’re new questions. 


For example, what about taxes? Will the 





tax laws be changed to encourage investment 
in private enterprise, to induce people to take 
risks without fear of having all their profit 
taxed away! 


What is government going to do with the 
plants it has built for war work? Will it put 
these into competition with private business 
or will it sell them to business for its own use? 


How are we going to finance our recon- 
version to peacetime manufacture? How 
promptly will we be paid when our present 
government contracts are cancelled? 


As I say, much of our planning depends on 
getting answers to these questions. But all in 
all, I would say that given a political and eco- 
nomic environment favorable to the expansion 
of free enterprise, you can be sure that—just 
as we are giving you what you need to win 
the war—we will be able to give you what 
you'll need to enjoy the results of victory. 


Sincerely, 


$Wyd 


Business Week is the one magazine in the weekly field devoted 
entirely to events as they affect business today. Not on sale 
at newsstands, Sold only by subscription as a business ser- 
vice. Published by McGraw-Hill, 330 W’. 42 St., New York 18. 
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After the War 
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During and 


A review of the important part the distributor has 


and will continue to play in keeping industry moving 


@ “DISTRIBUTION” is a word that 
really encompasses the channel through 
which merchandise flows frem_ the 
maker to the user. To cover that sub- 
ject would take considerably more 
time than has been allotted to me, 
and also would presuppose consider- 
ably more information and_back- 
ground than I possess. For the pres- 
ent I will consider “distribution” to 
mean the wholesale or distributing 
function which is being efficiently, 
effectively and economically performed 
today by hundreds of organizations in 
all phases of industry. 


Inasmuch as my thirty years in 
business have been devoted to the 
distribution of electrical equipment 
I must, therefore, narrow my talk to 
cover the distribution of electrical 
supplies and appliances. Basically, how- 
ever, our business doesn’t differ ma- 
terially from that of other distribu- 
tors. As a matter of fact, I think it 
can be said that it typifies better than 
any other our American system of 
distribution, just as the electrical in- 
dustry by and large represents a cross- 
section of all American industry. 


It is interesting in this connection 
to note that there is no electrical sec - 
tion of WPB. There is a steel section, 
a copper section, etc. The reason there 
is no electrical section is that in the 
electrical industry there are represent- 
ed over fifty other industries from 
steel to lumber. It is further interest- 
ing, and much to the point, to note 
that in the electrical industry the 
wholesaler is the generally accepted 
channel through which equipment and 
merchandise flow from manufacturer 


\ talk before the War Conference of 
the American Marketing Association, 
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to user. Inasmuch as the electrical 
industry in general, and the electrical 
distributor in particular are so repre- 
sentative he can be properly used as 
an example of “distribution,” as I 
intend to use him. 


Distributor Misunderstood 


In a recent issue of the “Postwar 
Digest,” there appears a very interest- 
ing paragraph under the heading, 
“Changing Distribution Picture.” Let 
me quote from this paragraph: “World 
of Tomorrow will dawn on a new 
American distributing system for con- 
sumer goods with every effort being 
made by manufacturers to reduce dras- 
tically the high cost of selling, now 
sometimes as much as sixty per cent 
of consumer’s dollar.” 

To one who has been in the business 
of distribution for any period of years 
this has a familiar ring, and starts him 
buckling on his armor for most dis- 
tributors know that with the hue and 
cry to “reduce drastically the high 
cost of selling” everybody starts point- 
ing a menacing finger toward the dis- 
tributor, better known as “the middle- 
man.” For he is the villain in the 
piece—“The Whipping Boy of Busi- 
ness.” 

As long as I have been in business 
I have heard of the problem of the 
middle-man. Men who were old when 
I joined my company thirty years 
ago told me during my educational 
process that all of their lives in busi- 
ness the problem of distribution was 
always the problem of the middle- 
man, and I assume their fathers 
and grandfathers before them went 
through the same thing. I imagine, 
too, that my children and theirs will 
be making talks, better than this, I 
hope, to your children and grand- 
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children at future marketing meet- 
ings, all to the point that when bet- 
ter channels for distribution are built 
the wholesaler will build them. 


Four Problems of Distribution 


If we examine this problem of dis- 
tribution or wholesaling, there are a 
few basic and simple facts that we 
should consider. 

1. In the economic scheme of things 
we, of necessity, have a manufacturer 
who makes and a customer who buys 
merchandise. That merchandise must 
be taken from the man who makes 
to the man who buys. No matter what 
you do, what you call it, how you do 
it or how you call it, that step must 
be taken care of. That’s the function 
that we distributors perform. You can 
put it down in the book that whether 
we as independent entities do it, or 
whether the manufacturer does it 
himself, that step must be in the pic- 
ture. 

In so far as consumer goods are con- 
cerned, the cost of those goods to the 
public could be simplified and_ the 
cost reduced if the dear public didn’t 
want and demand so much service. A 
quart of milk, for instance, would cost 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones very much less 
than they now pay if they had a cow 
in their garage. This is a perfect 
example of manufacturer direct to the 
consumer. Mr. and Mrs. Jones don’t 
want to have a cow in their garage. 
They want to get up in the morning 
and find their milk in a nice shiny 
glass quart bottle, sterilized and pas- 
teurized with a fancy petticoat tied 
around its top with a sign swearing 
that it was bottled yesterday. That 
sort of thing costs money and epito- 
mizes what the public wants. Unless 
I misjudge the American public, that 


































These symbolic sketches are not some mysterious 
form of spy code. 


They merely represent problems in mechanics that 
are solved daily by the design engineers who read 
Machine Design. 


Design of machines involves the translating of force 
into motion. The force or prime mover might be a 
watch spring or an internal combustion engine. The 
method of translating into motion might be electric, 
hydraulic, geared or belted transmission. 


It is easy to understand why the design engineer in 
the machine industry wants detailed technical infor- 
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mation. He must have definite data on drives, con- 


trols, alloy steels, power transmission, lubrication 
equipment . . . data that can be translated into a 
workable, better machine. 

Machine Design with its coverage of approximately 
8000 machine manufacturing plants, supplies this 
necessary technical information to machine designers. 
It is the Number One advertising medium for reach- 
ing the 40,000 key design engineers concerned with 
design of machines of all types and sizes. For the 
story on Design Executives, get your copy of the 
booklet “Getting it Specified” from Machine Design, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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is what it is going to continue to 
want, and get. 

2. I mentioned before “you can put 
it down in the book that whether we 
as independent entities do it, or 
whether the manufacturer does it him- 
self, the distribution step must be in 
the picture.” Talking won’t justify 
any system of distribution, and I am 
not so fatuous as to think that any- 
thing I say here will be very long re- 
membered or materially helpful in 
justifying our present form of whole- 
sale distribution. That system has sur- 
vived because it is economically sound 
and for no other reason. 

We in Graybar, and may I say we 
have been in business for almost sev- 
enty-five years, rest our case on one 
simple premise. We believe our busi- 
ness is sound because we take the 
manufacturer’s goods and deliver them 
to the customer cheaper, better, and 
easier than the manufacturer can do 
it either himself or through any other 
channel. When the time comes when 
merchandise can be taken more eco- 
nomically from maker to user than 
we now do it, we will either have to 
change our system or get into another 
business. 

3. A system of distributors or 
wholesalers is absolutely necessary to 
provide a channel through which a 
manufacturer producing a new prod- 
uct outside his field can get that prod- 
uct quickly and cheaply to its market. 
For instance, let’s assume that the lab- 
oratory of a chemical company devel- 
ops an electrical gadget as a by-prod- 
uct. That product being electrical 
must be directed to a market which 
is neither contacted by nor familiar 
to the chemical manufacturer. Today, 
by virtue of a well organized system 
of distribution made up of electrical 
wholesalers, this manufacturer can 
have this product in the hands of those 
for whom it was designed in a matter 
of days. What would the chemical 
manufacturer do if there was no such 
system of distribution, electrical or 
non-electrical? 

4. One of the very practical proofs 
that the distributor is performing a 
necessary function is found in the 
fact that he is so very healthy and his 
life expectancy so high. Come good 
times or bad, Hell or high water, the 
wholesaler like little Charlie McCar- 
thy keeps “buzzing right along.” I 
said we have been in business seventy- 
five years. Some of those have been 
better than others, some have been 
pretty rocky, but we like to think of 
ourselves as a virile, going concern 
today just as we were in 1869. What 
is true of Graybar is true of other 
electrical wholesalers. 

In this connection, I have been do- 
ing a little private investigating, the 
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results of which are more than inter- 
esting. The McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company publishes an annual direc- 
tory in which are listed all of the 
accredited electrical wholesalers in 
America. Taking 1931 as a base, I 
find that there were 984 electrical 
wholesalers listed as doing business in 
this country at that time. In 1943, 
twelve years later, 588 of these same 


electrical wholesalers, or 60 per cent,’ 


were still in business. I have also had 
checked the membership roll of the 
National Electrical Wholesalers As- 
sociation. According ‘to their records, 
of the 358 companies who were mem- 
bers in 1931, 322 or 90 per cent are 
still active both in business and i 
the association. A very interesting 
and significant record. 


Distributors Long-Lived 


In passing, let me point out that 
according to figures I have received 
from McGraw-Hill, eighty-eight per 
cent of all business concerns pass out 
every five years. The record of elec- 
trical wholesaling indicates that on 
average only twenty-five per cent 
passed out in twelve years. It is very 
interesting, too, to note also that 
while there were 984 electrical whole- 
salers listed in 1931, there were 1,386 
listed in 1942. 

In this connection, I also want to 
point out that in 1931, there were 
electrical wholesalers in 264 American 
cities. In 1942 there were electrical 
wholesalers in 457 cities. The inter- 
esting thing here is that the electrical 
cling industry is not only not 
static but that it is very active and 
alert in following the growth of the 
industry and of America, making it 
possible for the manufacturer to have 
outlets in all strategic marketing cen- 
ters as those centers develop. 

Let’s, then, take a minute to look 
at the wholesaler and the function he 
is performing in wartimes. To give 
you a direct picture of the wholesaler 
in times of stress like these, I should 
like to use the Graybar company as 
an example. The reason for this is, 
of course, that I am so close to the 
Graybar picture and further that after 
all, we are typical of thousands of 
other distributors not only in the elec- 
trical but in the plumbing, hardware, 
steel, and other industries. 


Functions In Wartime 

In order to have definite records, or 
what is popularly known as case his- 
tories of our present function, we re- 
cently made studies of our business at 
each one of our eighty-five distribut- 
ing houses, following orders from their 
inception to their completion. We took 
171 out of thousands of examples and 
printed them in a leaflet which has 


been made part of a folder which we 
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have prepared entitled “Streamlined 
for War.” I would like to cite on 
or two examples which will give you 
a very direct and, I hope, interesting 
picture of what a wholesaler does jn 
time of war. 

At an important cartridge map 
facturing plant, all cartridge loading 
machines had been equipped with 
safety devices except in one important 
spot. This required a solenoid device 
but obviously one which was explo- 
sion proof and none were on the mar- 
ket. This problem requiring first, cre- 
ative engineering ability and, second, 
the ability to get several manufactur- 
ers to make parts of the whole. Gray- 
bar-St. Louis did that job and on 
March 1, this device became avail- 
able for every ordnance plant in the 
U. S. It will save time and very pos- 
sibly save the lives of many skilled 
workers. 

The Ozark Telephone Company was 
asked to complete in forty days one 
mile of underground telephone cable, 
a complete outside telephone distrib- 
uting plant, switchboard and central 
office telephone equipment including 
batteries and all accessory equipment. 
This rush job was for an Army airfield 
in the South. Ordinarily it weuld have 
taken three or four months to assem- 
ble the needed material, not counting 
installation time. Answering the emer- 
gency, Graybar-St. Louis had most of 
the material on the site within ten 
days and kept the rest coming so that 
no time was lost in installation. The 
job was done on time. 


Contact for Manufacturer 

We, like other wholesalers, act as a 
contact for the manufacturers with 
the users of their material who are our 
customers. We have hundreds of sales- 
men across the country who are to- 
day acting as contact men with thou- 
sands of industrial customers. We can 
do a contact job of this kind that the 
average manufacturer could ill afford 
even if he had the available manpower, 
because our salesmen are not handling 
one product or representing one man- 
ufacturer, rather they are selling 60,- 
000 electrical products manufactured 
by some 200 to 300 manufacturers. 
So, these salesmen of ours today call 
on these users of electrical equipment 
across the country, be they large or 
be they small, thus maintaining the 
identity of the manufacturer, by tak 
ing to these customers the manufac- 
turer’s story of his product. What is 
even more important, these salesmen 
bring back to the manufacturer the 
customer’s story and keep him posted 
on field conditions, giving him valu 
able suggestions regarding his product 
and his market. 

Then, too, we wholesalers are por 

(Continued on page 152) 
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How One Adman Did A Wartime Job for 
Company, Industry, and Country 


C. D. Davenport organized and promoted an industry 


campaign which effected a ten per cent fuel saving 


@ ONE industrial advertising man 
who will be able to chalk up a good 
wartime job when he scans his 1943 
activities, will be C. D. Davenport, 
idvertising manager, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Company, Albion, Mich., for the 
fuel conservation program he fostered 
in the baking industry. 

When the Office of Price Admin- 
istration set a goal of a minimum sav- 
ing of ten per cent in fuel for the 
baking industry, Mr. Davenport de- 
cided to do something about it. The 
OPA readily approved the plan he 
proposed for getting the baking estab 
lishments throughout the country to 
pledge the saving, and then through 
practical articles in the business pa- 
pers serving the industry showed them 
how to do it. 

The original response of the busi- 
ness papers was instantaneous and 
whole-hearted. Their codperation has 
been so complete that every month the 
message of fuel conservation is being 
carried to the entire industry. 

Che program itself broke last March 
and general announcements were Car- 
ried in all the bakery magazines in 
April. As a start, a fuel pledge poster, 
designed by Mr. Davenport, and letter 
was sent from the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to every bakery in the 
United States. 

The program was built around this 
poster, headed “We Pledge to Con- 
serve Fuel.” There is a place for a 
member of the plant staff to sign for 
the company. After the pledge has 
been signed it is posted in the plant 
where the employes can see it and re- 
fer to it. 

In order to give the program a def - 
inite goal, a ten per cent saving was 
set up as an amount that could very 
logically be saved through the elim- 


ination of wastes and _ inefhciencies. 
To further make this goal specific, it 
has been interpreted in terms of vari- 
ous types of fuel that a ten per cent 
saving would mean. This saving will 
mean at least 2,000 cars of coai and 
coke, and at least 1,763 tank cars of 
oil, and at least two billion cubic feet 
of gas. These savings will mean ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 to the indus- 
try. All figures are based on Census 
of Manufactures reports of fuel con- 
sumption by the baking industry. 

After providing means for the bak- 
ers to pledge this saving, and telling 
them just what it means, the poster 
gives seventeen specific ways in which 
the bakers can save fuel. 

As an introduction to this infor- 
mational section, there is an open let- 
ter to the baking industry from Pren- 
tiss M. Brown, then administrator of 
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the Office of Price Administration in 
Washington. He asks the industry for 
its coéperation in saving fuel which 
is a critical war weapon, and virtually 
sets up the ten per cent goal by sug- 
gesting what even a ten per cent sav- 
ing would mean. 

The suggestions are given on sheets 
similar to a calendar pad. There are 
five tabbed headings which include: 
Combustion, Burners, Standby Periods, 
Heat Flow, Scheduling, and Other 
Savings. These suggestions are gen- 
eral enough so that they apply to any 
type of bakery oven and to any size 
bakery. Illustrations are used to drive 
home the points mentioned. 

To start off the program, Union 
Steel Products Company carried ad- 
vertising in all the bakery magazines, 
using pages and spreads. Practically 
every magazine in the field carried at 
least a page of general announcement, 
including a good sized illustration of 
the fuel conservation poster. In addi- 
tion to the regular magazine campaign, 
the company issued a special edition 
of its house publication, “Bakery 
Life.” Ordinarily this publication goes 
to about 8,000 of the larger bakers, 
but for this special issue it was sent 
to every bakery in the United States. 

This issue carried the general an- 
nouncement of the program and spe- 
cialized articles by bakery engineers 
giving further ways in which fuel 
could be conserved. Other house pub- 
lications that codperated in the pro- 
gram were “Vitality News,” published 
by General Mills, and “The Round- 
table,” published by W. E. Long En- 
gineering Company, Chicago. 

As many bakery magazine editors 
were eagtr to make a further contri- 
bution to the program, a page ad was 
prepared and was made available to 
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This war is qomg to be over 
some morning before breakfast. 
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Air su shifted to U. S. 
1 and Britain, with submarine a 


diminishing menace to supplies. and 


n Certainly the war ahead will be 
Or hard and costly. This analysis isn’t 
ch meant to present an overly optimis- 
lly tic picture. But it does show we will 
8 win the war and it’s anybody's guess 
™ —just when. We repeat—it is going 

to be over some morning before 
breakfast! 


ra ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 

er ls your firm making full use of mar- 

n keting research in determining sales 
y potentials, probable sales volume, 

a suitability of new products? 

= Check with Diesel Progress. 

Toward what new markets can your 

present wartime advertising be di- 

rected in order to give it actual sales 


value now? 
Check with Diesel Progress. 


f REPRESENTATIVES: 
DETROIT 2: 

n Trinity 1-0790, 

s ff CHICAGO |: 

q Willard R. Cotton, 307 N. Michigan 
t Ave., Franklin 2508. 


CLEVELAND 14: 


Frank J. Enright, Union Commerce 


Bidg., Main 5693. 


TULSA 3: 
©. F. Cozier, 
415 McBirney Bidg.. 
Tulsa 4-5555. 


2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 





Halian peninsula 
cleaned up soon, and British 


R. F. Pickrell, 314 Stephenson Bldg. 
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will be The Russian push, plus the 1000- 


at-a-time bombing Pp am, 


Under U. S. 1943 att of 
fensive, Japs are Re sayy = 
makes it nasty for the Nazis. real of- 


at sea, on land—with 


li will ji 
ft. the 8 - fensive looming. 


Russians in the Balkans. 


Are you planning NOW 
for your Future 
Production Front? 


You owe it to yourself and your firm to keep abreast of the market 
knowledge parade. Investigate today one of the two industries that 


will come out of the War a-r-o-a-r-|-N-G—the booming Diesel Industry. 


DIESEL PROGRESS completely covers the Diesel Field in Industry, in 
Transportation, in the Air, on the Sea. Tell us what you make or can 
make. We'll send you important sales information and, for your study, 
a complimentary copy of DIESEL PROGRESS—the doorway to your 
future sales. It’s part of our service to manufacturers; many postwar- 


minded firms have contacted us. Write us today! 










Under the Management of Rex W. Wadman 



















Building Supply Dealer Equipment Distributor 


1) 





Lobor Union 





One serious obstacle to postwar construction planning 
is inertia on the part of local organizations who are 
most closely identified with the industry. This is a 
major handicap because such planning is largely a 
local job. Federal and state funds will naturally play 
an important part. But most of the planning of public 
works and private projects will be done at home. 

Our interviews with engineers, contractors and ar- 
chitects have shown why it is difficult for them to work 
together. As one contractor phrased it, “A certain 
amount of friction and reluctance to cooperate 
exists among architects, engineers and contrac- 


The readers of these publica- 
tions are a tremendous influence in the selection of products 
used in the construction of engineered projects — highways, 
railroads, bridges, engineered buildings, mass housing, air- 
ports, sanitation construction, Army and Navy projects, ship- 
yards, pipelines, flood control, irrigation, harbor improve- 
ments, navigation and power projects. Weekly job checks 
show paid subscribers of these magazines working on 95% 
of such projects of $500,000 and over. 








HOW TO OVERCOME A MAJOR OBSTACLE 

















Write to A. E. Paxton, Manager. 
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TO V-DAY CO ONE 
: NSTRUCTION 
* pro) 
ee fron 
You 
mar 
abo: 
Mol 
| Contractor re 
forc 
“Ho 
Manvfacturer prov 
fielc 
tors as groups as well as among themselvesg pl 
What we need is some outside agency to pe _ 
suade us to cooperate for our common welfare.’ “ 
THE MANUFACTURER'S JOB — Why can’t the neces os 
sary “outside agency” be the manufacturer of cong fun 
struction products? Why can’t your company do thig **!* 
needed work in your own community? Like this: we 
Form a V-day planning committee composed o 
members of your local engineer, architect and cong “W 
tractor organizations, plus representatives of material ae 
and equipment dealer groups and construction labor e 
unions. Suggest that the committee make a survey off ing 
needed public works. Recommend that local publicf «fe 
agencies immediately appropriate funds for plang .,. 
and specifications. Ab. 
OTHER LOCAL SUPPORT—Ask your local chamber] 
of commerce and civic organizations for support. They 
will gladly cooperate, particularly if you point out = 
why new public works will raise community living “ 
standards by creating jobs and improving public health. ver 
Make a survey of needed private projects, too. me 
You'll probably find many obsolete factories, ware- 
houses, office buildings, garages, other industrial Ye 
commercial structures. Sell their owners on the ad- 
vantages of new construction—lower operating costs P 
and greater profits. If high real estate taxes tend to 
prevent new private construction, your committee 
should ask local governing bodies to adjust the 
tax structure. 
CLEARING HOUSE FOR IDEAS—If you decide to 
form a V-day construction planning committee, give 
us the details for publication in Engineering News N 
Record and Construction Methods. Thus we can act 
as a clearing house for any ideas you may develop. ; 








HERE’S INFORMATION THAT WILL HELP YOU 


SELL THE POSTWAR CONSTRUCTION MARKET 
* * * 




















Engineered construction will be the first major business activity will be recommending, specifying, approving and buying your 

to get under way after the war. Billions of dollars worth of products after the war. 
projects are already planned or projected. Total estimates range 
from $8 to $15 billion. When they start peace-time work again they will face new prob- 






lems of design and construction. Thus they will welcome “how- 
to” information about your products. 





You want to insure your position in this tremendous postwar 
market. To do this you must tell engineers and contractors now 





































about the uses and merits of your products. These reports of interviews with our readers (see below) are 
More than 56,000 of these men are Engineering News-Record packed with valuable hints on what to say in your advertising. 
and Construction Methods paid subscribers. They are now either Here you'll find not only copy ideas but useful data on the job 
doing essential construction work, are members of the armed interests and responsibilities of your future customers and pros- 
forces or are drawing plans for war-deferred projects. And they pects. This information is free. Use the coupon below. 
“How to get Installed Equipment Recommended, Specified, Ap- 
proved by Engineers and Contractors.” A new compilation of 
field reports on electrical, heating, lighting, air conditioning, 

Ives plumbing and fire control equipment. Tells what designers, speci- 

per fiers and installers must know to make buying decisions. Contains 

; dozens of copy ideas and sales tips. 

ire, 
“Why It Pays to Sell Engineered Construction Across the Board.” 

Lees A helpful picture of the construction markets. Tells how the job 

con functions and of how engineers and contractors influence the 

> thi selection of your products. Offers a statistical summary of the 

this: variety and mobility of the market. Useful to sales managers, 

; advertising managers and agency men. 

d of 

con- “What Construction Equipment Users Want From You.” A series 

erial of 13 reports bound securely for your convenience. Deals with 


maintenance and operation difficulties of construction equipment. 
abor Tells what information users need to keep their machinery roll- 
y 0 ing. Includes examples of advertisements that have proved 
tblic effective. 


Jans “Engineers and Contractors Tell What They Want to Know 
About Building Products.” Filled with helpful copy suggestions 
from men who specify, use and buy building materials. Includes 

aber handy check chart for preparing productive advertising. 

hey 

out “Construction Men Tell What They Want to Know About Equip- 

: ment.” A series of interviews with users and buyers of earth- 

me moving equipment. Tells what information they want (and vice 

Ith. versa) in the advertising they read. Includes sample advertise- 

00. ments and explains why they were successful. 

re- 





A. E. Paxton, Manager, .Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


sts 
to Send me: 
ee “How to get Installed Equipment Recommended, Specified, Approved by Engineers and Contractors.” 


“Why It Pays to Sell Engineered Construction Across the Board.” 
“What Construction Equipment Users Want From You Today.” 


“Engineers and Contractors Tell What They Want to Know about Building Products.” 


OOOOO 








to 

- “Construction Men Tell What they Want to Know About Equipment.” 
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these editors through the Office of 
Price Administration. The magazines 
donated the space to run this ad and 
in some cases used it more than once. 
Some publications prepared their own 
display ads, donating this space to the 
program. 


The success of this program, of 
to day 
savings made by the bakers. In order 
to keep the subject before them at all 
times, the bakery 


course, depends on the day 


magazine editors 
were provided with special articles, 
each one dealing with a different con 


servation subject. 


These articles, so far as possible, 
were furnished on an exclusive basis 
to the magazines. In some cases where 
there were two magazines serving dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and not 
having over-lapping circulation, the 
same article was used. 


The preparation of so many exclu- 
sive articles was a problem that was 
met by obtaining the codperation of 
other manufacturers. The Hays Cor- 
poration, Michigan City, Ind., for ex- 
ample, furnished material on how to 
set oven burners, analysis of stack 
gases. Johns-Manville Corporation fur- 





nished several articles on the subject 
of installation of bakery ovens, etc. 
In addition, the services of free-lance 
specialty writers have been used, in- 
cluding some in England. The news 
of what British bakers are doing along 
the same line has been especially in- 
teresting to bakers in this country. 
Bakers who were interested in in- 
cluding mention of the fuel conserva- 
tion program in their own local ad- 
vertising have been furnished with 
illustrations in mat form, as well as 
with suggested copy. Also, they have 
received mats of the insignia devel- 
oped to tie in with the program. This 
insignia has appeared in all the busi- 


ness paper advertising in connection 
with the program. 


Bakery associations have been of- 
fered, and have made use of, the 
services of speakers on the subject of 
fuel conservation. The spea have 
been available through the Office of 
Price Administration and Union Steel 
Products Company. 

As a result of the widespread pub- 
licity given to the program, requests 
for literature, posters, etc., have been 
received from many interesting and 


unexpected sources. For example, sev- 
eral large state and federal prisons, 
many public utility companies, vari- 
ous branches of the armed services, 
schools, bakery associations, and large 
group or chain bakeries. Some group 
bakeries have asked for extra supplies 
of the posters which they said were 
to be given to district managers who 
would present the program to each 
local manager to make sure that s0 
far as possible, the waste of fuel was 
eliminated from their local plants. 

Such a program is a splendid ex- 
ample of what the advertising man 
can do to help his company and his 
industry and his country during war- 
time. 


When the Honeymoon is Quer 


Some of the things the salesman and the advertising 


man can do to prepare for the problems of postwar 


@ THERI 
evidence as winter comes that the 
nearly over for ‘the 
industrial salesman. 

Just as our armies are settling down 
to real invasion and their hardest 
fight, so it will be in the business 
world. War contracts are 


seems to be increasing 


honeymoon is 


nearing 
completion in many lines; government 
is awarding renewals to fewer con- 
cerns. Needs for fighting men con- 
stantly change. Production of certain 
material slackens, due to over-supply 
or lessened need for that particular 
type of weapon. 

During the past two years sales- 
men did everything but sell. Often 
they became service men, their biggest 
job being to expedite and apologize. 
They were torn between two desires 
—to maintain contacts, yet stay out 
of sight so that delivery complaints 
would not be thrown in their faces. 

The production executives in those 
past months had to carry the ball, 
while — to scramble metaphors — the 


92 


By DOUGLAS C. MINER 


Advertising Manager, 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia 


sales departments could rest on their 
oars. Not that they’ll ever admit it, 
but it has been rather self-evident 
that sales were limited only by ability 
to get raw materials and manufacture 
them. 

But there are signs on the horizon 
now pointing to the natural change 
which always occurs when the top of 
the curve is reached. By no means 
does that mean the war is over. But 
it does mean that industry, having 
accomplished its production miracles, 
now faces a leveling-off in what has 
been termed a pre-postwar period. 

Graveyard shifts are being laid off. 
The backlog of unfilled orders in many 
industries is rapidly shrinking. Post- 
war planning articles fill the business 
press, to the disgust of the Army. 


Such signs do not mean that busi- 
ness is getting bad; they actually in- 
dicate a healthier condition in_busi- 
ness: relief from acute labor short- 
ages, a ray of light on the raw material 
gloom, and above all a restoration ot 
the old American spirit of free enter- 
prise and competition. 

During those frenzied factory days 
early in the war when production was 
the sole problem, sales techniques shift- 
ed from purchasing agents to Wash- 
ington desks. Advertising, formerl) 
used as an immediate aid to sales, be- 
came rather a step-child. Too often, 
due to lack of interest in its changing 
function and the acute raw-material 
problem, industrial advertising de- 
teriorated in quality. Some far-seeing 
concerns turned to “know-how” of 
“tell-all” advertising, to help conser- 
vation and the problem of training 
green: men. But others could see 10 
better use for white space than t 


eevee ! 
wave flags, boast about “E’’s, or rell 
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MECHANIZATION — The 
Magazine of Modern Coal — 
assures coverage of 22,000 of 
the industry’s key operating 
4 men — representing every 
major mine in operation. Its 
audience is constantly checked 
by a national research organi- 
zation to assure maximum 

-ader interest. 





ng We will be glad to give you 
or the complete story — or have 
our representative call upon 
request. 


- COAL —a war market to- 
- 1y—an industrial market 
today AND tomorrow! 
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It takes coal to make nearly every mechanized 
war implement. Production of fifty four-motored 
bombers a day would take more coal than is pro- 
duced in the States of Michigan and Texas an- 
nually. There would truly be no “block-buster” 
squadrons were it not for coal. 


This industry is giving its best in the production 
of the greatest coal tonnage in history. High prior- 
ities are provided in legitimate instances. Oper- 
ators are interested in all applicable equipment— 
underground, stripping, cleaning, and mainte- 
nance. Your equipment may help answer their 
problem of greater and greater tonnage. 






ION 


ERN COAL 


MECHA 


THE MAGAZI 


406 MUNSEY BLDG. WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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“SEASONED JUDGMENT 


_.. that’s what | want 
from my Agency!” 


“Advertising is just one phase of my business,” says 
a general manager,’—just one detail in the total 
complex problem of management. That is why I 
expect of my agency the seasoned attitude of good 
business men ... who can see the broad problems of 
my business in right perspective; whose vision is 
seasoned by widely varied experience; who are, in 
effect, a ‘pool of seasoned judgment’ upon which | 
can draw.” 


You can sympathize with that need—perhaps have 
felt it yourself. Indeed this states the central prob- 
lem of agency relationship . . . . the prime reason for 
having an agency. 

You find in this agency a group of advertising work- 
men who operate as a well drilled team—men whose 
broad and varied experience serves all clients— 
men whose seasoned judgment is indorsed by 
clients’ satisfaction. 


GEBHARD and BROCKSON Sc 


Known for 21 years as Commercial Advertising Agency, Inc. 
600 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 














how their gadgets were winning the 
war. 

Now the picture is changing. While 
manufacturers have not yet reached 
the point where they think only of 
postwar, there is an interim between 
today and the postwar era which may 
be even tougher than the peacetime 
future without restrictions on vital 
materials. 

A manufacturer who completes his 
government contracts now may be 
unable to renegotiate them. And he 
cannot make his old line of consumer 
goods, due to the critical raw ma- 
terials involved. So until war ends, 
he faces the necessity of either find- 
ing something else to make for war, 
or reducing his force, or even closing 
down. It’s going to be a problem, and 
progressive manufacturers are busy 
studying it to be ready when that day 
comes. 


Will Ask for Advertising 


Naturally they turn their attention 
again to promotion and advertising. 
Their salesmen are beginning to ask 
for advertising assistance once more 
on the items in their line which show 
possibilities for the future. Those 
salesmen know the honeymoon is near- 
ly over. 

As a result, possibly in 1944, we 
may be back to something like normal, 
a healthier condition, when men again 
have to sell instead of dodging orders. 
This change is apparent in current 
advertising in the trade press. 

Here is the sort of easy, lazy writing 
which we too often saw up to now: 

™ doing our part to keep 
America what it always has been and 
must always be.” 

“We can’t tell you what the post- 
war... will look like, but we can 
tell you that it will look and sound 
swell.” 

“Our wartime accuracy will build 
a finer peace-time world. . . . New 
standards—undreamed of before the 
war—will mean far superior, longer 
lasting equipment in your postwar 
home.” 

All of which told what? Contrast 
those generalities to some more defi- 
nite statements that indicate real 
thinking about the future, such as: 

“An ethyl cellulose plastic that 
holds dramatic promise for products 
of the postwar world”—-here the ad- 
vertiser actually told some facts about 
it that would enable a prospect 
visualize how he could use it. 

Or a fence manufacturer who 3 
now starting an “After-War priority 
list, so you can get your fence earlier. 

Or a maker of nuts and bolts talk- 
ing about the problem of feeding the 
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the oil industry. Never has there been a more fertile, 
market in California for diversified types of petro- 
leum production equipment. Now is the time to tell 
the industry about what you can do to help fill this 
demand for petroleum products. 


This, then, is the field of Petroleum World, with 
twice as much circulation in the California industry 
as any national oil journal. It is bought and read 
through the industry, by executives, by engineers, by 
the top field men...in short, from top to bottom and 
back again. Everything the California oil man wants 
to know, must know, about this business may be 
found in Petroleum World. 




























To those manufacturers and suppliers who wish com- 
plete, all-out coverage of the California oil industry, 
Petroleum World reaches a concentrated, proven 
market, with influence and coverage far beyond the 
cost of its use. If you want to sell this important 
market, Petroleum World is by far the best bet. 


PETROLEUM WORLD 
Published Monthly by Palmer Publications 


412 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

















































IS YOUR ADVERTISING | 
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lr the advertisers’ index were omitted, could you 
find your advertisement? How about the reader, the 
person to whom your advertising message is directed? 


Can he find it—does he see it? 


This same question is under discussion by a large num- 
ber of advertising managers and advertising agencies. 
That is why so many questionnaires are “going the 
rounds” to learn the proportion of advertising in com- 


parison with the amount of editorial material. 


S.M.E. can show you that more than 50% average of its 
pages has been devoted to editorial since its inception. 


Which means your advertising in 5.M.E. is not buried. 


If you manufacture production machines, tools, ma- 
terials or accessories used in the screw machine in- 
dustry, your message in S.M.E. will be seen by our 


readers. Results prove that. May we show you what 


we mean? 








Screw Machine Engineering 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCREW MACHINE PUBLISHING CO., INC. | 
45 EXCHANGE STREET ROCHESTER, 4, N.Y. 
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world, which will require modern 


farm machinery, which in turn re. 
quires the better nuts and bolts he 
makes. 

Or a well-illustrated ad th de- 
scriptive copy of the alloys ayail- 
able for brazing, which “point the 
way to profitable postwar metal join- 
ing.” 

Or the many ads which sel! prod- 
ucts without a photo of a gun crew 


or a waving flag. 


Will Advertise to Sell 


Yes, it is noticeable that once again 
manufacturers are using white space 
to sell, both products and service; 
patriotic drivel, that makes the boys 
in the slit trenches mad, is dwindling, 

On a company’s ability to be flex- 
ible from here on, may depend its 
success in future years. This adapta- 
bility to change in markets will natur- 
ally be reflected in the company’s 
advertising. A careful perusal of ad- 
vertising in future months will pret- 
ty nearly reveal what companies are 
really thinking, and which ones are 
going on more or less blindly. 

Bringing it down to the advertising 
manager and agency, if they want to 
be vaiued in postwar, it might be wise 
for them to study sales trends right 
now, and to be ready to suggest ways 
and means to meet the real problems 
which are right around the corner. 

What can the advertising man do 
between now and 1944? These are 
but general suggestions: 

1. He can do some chart work— 
statistics to find out what is selling 
and what still cannot be manufac 
tured for general sales in a war market. 

2. He can talk to purchasing ofh- 
cials, to understand the raw material 
picture better, so he will not bark up 
the wrong trees in his advocating of 
promotion. 

3. He can talk to sales managers 
and to territorial men, keeping his 
mind open and soaking up ideas for 
future promotion. 

4. He can throw out trial balloons, 
to get the feel of the market and of 
his own sales force: letters, test cam- 
paigns, plans for sales heads to con- 
sider. 

§. Out of all this he ought, if he 
knows his products and his company’s 
manufacturing facilities, to be on 
sound footing when he submits his 
1944 budget. 

Now, more than ever (as we 5) 
each year) advertising must be tied 
with sales policies. Once again it can 
be written to sell goods. And it’s 3 
safe guess that advertising men wil! 
welcome a return to business normal- 
cy, just as they will welcome the 
return of peace. 
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To indicate the distinction between 
‘k— f post-war planning and thinking now 
fac- PAbout both war-end and post-war 
ket. tomorrows, the editors of POWER 


erial @ COined the term... 


PRE-PEACE 


for .. the period in which underly- 
ing forces are determining our 
of § POSt-war economy. 

the period in which great 
stores of military supplies are being 
he Ff buile up and equipment is being 
on § Manufactured to assure our prepon- 
derance of fighting power. 

a) ... the period in which post-war 
plans are being crystallized while 


* ¥ Our war economy is operating at full 





the post-war world %. 
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“The shape of things to come +s being hammered 





blast on needed military supplies. 


te tt tr 


POWER’s editors are providing 
their readers now with the informa- 
tion essential to fast, sound transi- 
tion when the time comes — and 
without hampering war production 
in the least. 

You can help in pre-peace plan- 
ning by providing power engineers 
with the advice and instructions nec- 
essary to keep present equipment 
operating, and the data to revamp or 
replace it at first opportunity. 

Both services will pay huge divi- 


dends in post-war business — and 


make intelligent use of the pre-peace 
period. POWER provides a conve- 


TE ihe i, Voted) ey Nal Tere: Pua ¢ Paw 


out now. That, of course, is the basic weakness of 
most post-war planning: That it starts thinking 
with the war’s end, when the war itself and 


events NOW are conditioning both the peace anda 


VICTOR LEBOW, in Printers’ Ink. 


nient vehicle for doing both jobs for 


power engineers the country over. 
It combines 25,000 such men into a 


commercially accessible market. 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
ABC © ABP 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 






















HOW TO “PAVE THE WAY” T0 
GREATER DEMAND FOR YOUR PRODUCT 
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Buying Authority Now Highly Centralized! 


Most industrial plants centralize final buying author- 








ity in the Purchasing Department. The Purchasing tukabl, 
Agent is the one individual responsible for the selection evitabl 
of sources of supply. Experienced industrial salesmen As « 
concentrate their efforts on the Purchasing Agent. ‘tell-2 | 

Why not let your advertising “pave the way” to great- admit 
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er demand for your product by defining the market as 
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@ A GOOD POINT was raised in 
the October “Letters” department by 
§. E. Schneider. Criticizing “‘ballyhoo” 
copy—particularly that which aims 
w credit the advertiser with an unrea- 
wnable share of the responsibility for 
vinning the war—he nevertheless con- 
cedes that “there are concerns whose 
products are somewhat difficult if not 
impossible to treat educationally or 
astructively in business paper adver- 
ising” and wonders “if some of those 
w-called atrocious pieces of copy don’t, 
after all, do a selling job at least to the 
extent of keeping the advertiser’s 
name alive.” 

It’s a very good point—and an im- 
portant one to clear up. 

Let’s go back a few years. Back in 
the days when sales were tough to 
make, we used to criticize industrial 
advertising which, for the sake of at- 
tracting attention, displayed bathing 
itl, dogs and other such artificial 
lookee”” devices. 















We were trying then to improve the 
“@tandards of the profession—not just 
4m point out that certain advertisers 
vere doing a punk job. They weren’t 
doing foo punk a job (as many of 
them took pains to inform us), for 
reason that their names were unmis- 
tukably seen and their products in- 
evitably remembered. 

As champions of “reason-why” or 
‘tell-all” copy, we still would have to 
admit that billboard advertising—cer- 
tuinly not “tell-all”—is not therefore 
unsuccessful. We would have to ad- 
mit that if, for example, we read and 
deard a thousand times that “Janssen 
Wants to see you” and one day we were 
walking up Lexington avenue and saw 
the name “Janssen” on a sign, our 
minds would work like this: There’s 
that name spelled with two esses again. 
So it’s 1 restaurant. Well, we're hun- 
gry. must be all right. So we go 
Nand have, by the way, a fine meal. 












Or, ‘or years we have smoked, let’s 
y Camels, but one day our teeth feel 
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Name Advertising... 


Why Make Readers Dig for Facts? 


The Fall Slump... Straight from the Shoulder 





Help Name the 
Industrial Advertising 
Man-of-the-Year 


1943 


Who do you think has done 
the most outstanding indus- 
trial advertising copy job of 
the year? Send your nomi- 
nation to the editor and 
we'll see how they check 
with The Copy Chasers’ se- 
lection which will be an- 
nounced in the January issue. 











like they’re wearing little sweaters 
(credit line, Mary Martin show), so 
we decide to switch our brand. Maybe 
before Camels we had smoked Luckies. 
So we want something new. So there’s 
a display on the counter of Chester- 
fields. For years we've seen ads and 
billboards showing pretty girls and 
telling us “They satisfy”, and for years 
we've heard some of the least inspired 
of all radio commercials saying: 
“Chesterfields, they satisfy.” Unin- 
formed, though we may be, of any 
special merits of Chesterfields, but 
very familiar with the name, we con- 
clude they must be all right (for we 
recognize the name, you see), and we 
become, eureka, a customer! 

Name advertising is all right. If 
you do enough of it, it succeeds in 
bringing your product into the circle 
of eligibility. You have bought with 
your advertising investment, accep- 
tance, if not actual demand. You 
have a chance in the buyer’s choice— 
and that’s something. 

But anybody can buy that kind of 
acceptance. Not to say that Chester- 
field is a bad product, for it appar- 
ently isn’t; still, an equal amount of 
money invested the same way, could 
get a bad product purchased—the first 
time—just as often. 


It’s easy to attract attention. We 
could guarantee delivering to you the 
absolute peak attention in any issue 
of Life or the Post—if we were free 
to employ amy means, no matter how 
foul. 

So the type of reputation you build 
for yourself with pure attention-plus- 
name advertising is not the strongest 
reputation you can build, for there is 
not associated with that reputation a 
specific value. Lacking the presence 
of information on the basis of which 
intelligent buying can be done, your 
advertising must be big and handsome 
and frequent—and expensive. You 
fight your advertising battle with the 
money it takes to buy covers and col- 
ors and high-priced art. For it’s the 
reiteration of the name and not a 
reasoned benefit that makes the sale. 


And any product bought because 
the name is familiar is always in peril 
of a competitive product whose ad- 
vertising offers reason for greater 
value. 


Our idea, you see, was to help con- 
vince the industrial advertising pro- 
fession that industrial buyers, being 
smarter buyers of industrial goods 
than they are of cigarettes, will tend 
to buy more often the product they 
know most about. 


Well, the years went on, and “tell- 
all” made great strides, until the war 
introduced a new element into the 
marketing picture. Because so many 
firms had “nothing to sell,” they went 
to either of two extremes: their ad- 
vertising became purely service adver- 
tising or purely mame advertising. 

We’re still critical of name adver- 
tising—not this time because it’s ex- 
pensive, but because there’s so little 
paper to go around that we think as 
much of it as possible should be de- 
voted, so long as it’s advisable, to 
service advertising. 

Name advertising is not bad adver- 
tising. We saw an ad today that 
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<—tThe “Gallery” 


struck us as awfully silly. Picture or 
some survivors, apparent. of a tor- 
pedoed vessel. They’re in a lifeboat; 
one in the stern (shoe-less, but with 
his officer’s hat still on) steering with 
an oar; others rowing. But the prin- 
cipal character has been investigating 
the life-preserving equipment; he has 
just discovered an “‘abandon-ship” kit 
and has examined the slide fastener on 
it. With an expression of fulfillment 
on his face and big black letters com- 
ing out of his mouth, he is exclaim- 
ing, “Well, what do you know— 
Bead Chain!” 

Yeah, it’s silly. Not silly so much 
that a sailor would find in his predica- 
ment such satisfaction in the field of 
chain assemblies, but silly that the 
manufacturer would be so naive as to 
believe that readers wouldn’t think 
it silly. 

But we saw the ad. Daniel Starch 
would count us in. Moreover, we’re 
closer to a sale than ever before. 
There’s a new groove in our grey mat- 
ter with a label reading “Bead chain.” 
Bead makes chain. Some day, we may 
be in the market for chain and our 
chain store may say, “How about hav- 
ing a pound or so of Bead chain?” 
We'd buy. Unless some competitor 
had reached us in-between-time. 


But couldn’t a better job have been 
done? In small type, that ad said 
something about Bead chain being “a 
multi-swage product” and multi- 
swage being “the most economical 
method of producing small metal 
parts to close tolerance without 
waste.” Now, we’re interested. What 
is Multi-Swage? 


. . » Why do some advertisers make 
readers dig so hard for the facts of 
real interest and importance to them? 
And especially in times like these. 


Autumn Nocturne 


What happened to industrial adver- 
tising in November? For most of 
the year we had been admiring much 
that we had seen had* become 
convinced that our profession was do- 
ing constructive work in the job of 
winning the war. 

But November’s crop of advertise- 
ments was deadly. We haven’t been 
so bored since we read “Lorna Doone.” 

What happened in the fall of °43? 
Did industrial advertising men have 
their minds elsewhere? Were they 
too busy worrying about the war, the 
draft, taxes, and the paper shortage 
to create smart advertising? 

Or were they blocked off by man- 
agement—which certainly has had the 
jitters recently, what with renegotia- 
peace rumors, cancelled con- 
tracts, etc.—with the result that they 


tions, 








didn’t know whether they 
or on horseback? 
Or was it the appearar 


re afoot 


of 9 


many war bloomers, companies that 
never advertised before a don’t 
know anything about it, bur in the 
flush of profits, think advertising js 
just the thing to do? 

Or was it the fact that in che rush 


to spend tax money before the end 
of the year, no one seemed 
damn what the ads said so 
they cost money? 


give a 
ne as 
Well, those ills will cure themselves 

Pretty soon advertising men will 
know for sure whether they are to be 


soldiers the paper cuts will have 
come .. . management will have fin- 
ally made up its slow mind about 1944 
budgets . . . the war bloomers will 


have been scared off by threatening 
peace and nobody will want to 
do advertising just in preference t& 
paying taxes. 

Personally, we have the suspicion 
that despite the paper shortage, there’l 
be plenty of room for everybody in 
the briefer magazines of the year to 
come. Once business in general gets 
to feeling the war is over, manage- 
ment will throw the red light against 
the gravy train. 

Which means that ad men will have 
again the responsibility of justifying 
advertising on the grounds of sales— 
which often seems to management to 
be less acceptable a reason for adver- 
tising than keeping the name before 
the public. 

Anyway, November industrial ad- 
vertising was awful. We encoun- 
tered no “peas in a pod,” but there 
was one spread on the “proof of the 
pudding”; and one headline, “There 
is no substitute for experience.” There 
was sex . .. and animals—(one ad 
with both a blonde—dizzy—and : 
dog) and corny dialog . . . and 
history lessons . . . and birthdays . . 
and one ad that repeated QUALIT! 
QUALITY QUALITY in big «¢ 
letters all over the page . . . and 
acrostics (you know, D stands for 
Degras, E stands for excellence, 6 
stands for grand results, etc.) 
and “You Can’t Beat a Hole-in-One!’ 

and the last stanza of the Star 
Spangled Banner atrociously hand-let 


tered . . . and analogies (billiards an¢ 
Venus de Milo and water under } 
bridge ) and except for the ten- 


inch high V’s and the E flags and stars 
and the million war scenes, it W% 
just like 1935. Not a single light- 
house . . . but the pyramids were prt 
ent and accounted for. 

Oh, we tell you, it was awful 

Any number of people just running 
blank space—practically blank space 
Maybe they thought there was a ty 
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1 INFORMAT 





Selling will be your number one job after 
the war . . . maybe it already is today. Field 
Research, conducted now, can help you do 
elves. that job better. 

From the field reports of interviewers work- 
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to be ing for member publishers, we have found read, we have found that the ones that are of the greatest 
vill have] that business men are faced with many prob- help, hence of the most value to the advertiser, are based on 
1ave fin- | lems which they expect manufacturers to help them solve. continuing and up-to-date field research. 


yut 1944 Never before have they voiced so strongly their likes and 
ers willl dislikes about equipment and materials they are using; and 
eatening | what changes or improvements they are going to want after 


These Five Points Can Simplify Your Job 





want tof the war. On pages 194 and 195 of the Third Supplement to “A 
rence . Guide to Effective War-Time Advertising,’ we have re- 
You Get Double Value from Field Calls printed a check-list for effective field work. It was compiled 

— The first thing which will come from talking to the men for us by men who have been especially successful in this en- 
be ras who use your product or that of your competitor, will be a deavor. Here are the highlights of five points they tell us you 
—- “ wealth of information concerning the suitability of the ois = _ if you want to at — than the super- 
he a. product or service to the job it is expected to accomplish. can! PCOLSEERS OF yOur CunOmers anc pecepecss: 
manage. Many are the ideas, short cuts, and new product uses, born of 9 Yea wo ant making a survey! 

scainse a He urgency of increased war production, which you may ; ern ; 

Oe Eh never bear of in any other way. 2 You are just visiting with your customers. 
Tl Second, you will be able to check, first- hand, the true 3 You will approach them honestly. 
stifviney Worth of your advertising from a useful, informative stand- ay ‘Hl k a4 — 

, ¥ point Only then can you be sure that you are giving the ou Wl Seep Ge erwew Suarne. 
» ve of Sader the kind of help he wants. When your copy is devoted S You will not use a set questionnaire. 
| ar to alleviating customers’ problems it will be read and acted 
| rer upon—no matter how busy the reader may be. If you haven't already received this Supplement and would 


be interested in reading more about the five points men- 


. ‘ , tioned above, fill in the coupon and we will mail you a copy. 
rial ad- The Editors of Business Papers Know This We have a few copies of the main section of the “Guide” 


; ae Long ago, business paper editors found out how to be sure which we will tit we upon request, - long as the supply 
of the that they were giving their readers the kind of information lasts. Also, we have listed some other advertising aids which 


“There ey want and must have if they are to perform their jobs you might not have seen. All of this material is free. 


” There Most efficiently. They travel out in the field to talk to readers 
at work. They do not ask set questions designed to produce 
yes or no answers. They do talk in terms of the readers’ prob- 
lems; never taking the first answer as the whole one. They 


Don't 
forget the ABP 


one ac 


-and 4 


vs... 2lWays ask, “Why?” and “What happened?” Then they go Annual Competition for 

ALITY & ack to their editorial desks and make use of the information business paper advertising 

io red fg Which they have compiled, from these and many other field campaigns. Contest closes 
~ and Calls, in writing an article or series of articles designed to January 31, 1944. Full details 


ds for§ Delp solve some of the readers’ problems. That's one of the 
G§ ‘asons why business men pay over $3,500,000 annually for 
A.B.P. business papers. 


may be had by writing to 
A.B.P. Advertising Contest 
Room 1713, 205 East 


nce, 


One! 



























ve Star Do It Now 42nd St., New York 
nd-let p . ; 17, New York 
ds and aps you feel that you have too many other things to >= ee Se ee ce a ee se ee 
nder 3 do right now and cannot afford to spend some of your time | 
ten- @ [2 the field. If that is the case, hire a man to do the field work 4 THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
{ stars (Ot you. Don’t put it off. In the long run it is real economy. [| Dept. 55, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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shortage. Lake City Malleable Com- 
pany (black but blank), Frank D. 
Palmer, Inc., ]. P. Seeburg Corpora- 
tion, and the Harshaw Chemical Com- 
pany apparently had nothing more to 
say than “Bombs, Heads, Bases, Fuse- 
bodies,” “‘a mame in Modern Packag- 
ing,” “Serving for Victory Today... 
to serve a happier World of Tomor- 
row!” and “When you need chem- 
icals by the pound or carload .. . 
come to us with confidence”—respec- 
tively. 

The war was definitely not over 
when these ads were being conceived, 
and we find no excuse for them: 

“You can Lead a Horse to Water” 
—The McKay Company. Horses are 
intelligent—that explains the term 
“horse sense”—that’s why “many of 
our customers . . . show that kind of 
judgment by insisting on McKay.” 

“Masterpiece of Skilled Hands” (yep, 
the Stradivarius violin) —United Elec- 
tronics Company. “Throughout the 
ages, the products of certain masters 
of handcraft have stood out above all 
others in their class.” 


Oh, well . . . such corn is comfort- 
ing. Makes us feel nothing really mat- 
ters any more, and it’s O.K. to take 
a nice long drive in the country on gas 
that costs only money, not coupons. 


No Bush-Beating 


We like the statement direct, and 
readers do, too. 


Which of these pairs of ads would 
you read, if you were as busy as most 
readers of industrial publications are? 


“Drop that extinguisher! . . . un- 
less you want to burn down the 
plant.” It’s a sure bet you'll want to 
read on: 

The man who hits flaming oil with 
a soda-acid fire extinguisher is heading 
for trouble. He is using a good fire- 
fighter in the wrong spot. Soda-acid units 
are for “Class A™ blazes, never for flam- 
mable liquids 

It's no good to have fire extinguishers, 
if your men don't know how to use them. 
The wrong extinguisher may be more dan- 
gerous than no extinguisher at all! 

Plus more fire-fighting information 
from Walter Kidde 8 Company (see 
“Gallery”). 

Or—"Greater Codperation is Needed 
in Wartime. On the battle zone... 
at the production front . . . in the oil 
fields . . . whole-hearted codperation, 
based on an appreciation of existing 
difficulties, hastens the day of vic- 
tory.” Crum-Brainard. [What does it 
make? } 


“This Cable Resists: Heat, Acids, 


Oils, Moisture.” A few facts on 
Okonite Company's Okolite - Oko- 
prene. 


Or—"Northwest Cranes Are Work- 
ing to Win the War Today—and 
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“How 
about the war!” 


much better than fiddle-faddle 


They'll Keep on Working For You 
Tomorrow! Today’s jobs are ‘high 
ball’ jobs! Time is short and men 
and machines are working against 
time. Conditions like this and jobs 
like these are a real test of machinery. 
It must deliver. It must stay on the 
job. Time lost is production lost.”— 
Northwest Engineering Company. 

“12 Joints simultaneously brazed 
with Easy-Flo—time 3 minutes . . . 
and no brazing expert needed!” Fairly 
complete instructions on how it’s done 
with Handy & Harman’s Easy-Flo 
(see “Gallery”). 

Or—"“On Land or Sea, these D.C. 
Starters Give Service. On _ drives 
where frequent starting is needed ‘3C’ 
Bulletin 5370 Heavy Duty Automatic 
Starters deliver SERVICE. They have 
‘won their spurs’ in heavy duty in- 
dustrial service, and now have their 
‘Sea Legs’."—The Clark Controller 
Company. 

“Celo-Siding Is Now Available! 
The ‘Multiple-Function’ Material that 
Does Three Jobs! Siding! Sheathing! 
Insulation!” Description, colors and 
sizes from The Celotex Corporation 
(see ““Gallery”’). 

Or—‘Had Columbus discovered us 
in 1943, He Would Have Found...” 
An Armistice Day speech in Podunk 
Corners, sincerely but mistakenly pub- 
lished in an industrial publication by 
Raymond Concrete Pile Company. 


“Look out for Concentration-Cell 
Corrosion.” What-it-is and practices 
for preventing it, contributed by the 
International Nickel Company, Inc. 

Or a happy family grouped by the 
firepelace: “Natural Bichromates for 
Victory and Peace. Today 130 mil- 
lions of us are fighting, working and 


buying War Bonds to help preserve 


and restore the American way of life, 
etc.” Natural Products Refinin: Com- 
pany. 

“Imagine Soldering Metal to Glass!” 
8 advantages of Corning Glas: Works 


Pyrex (see “Gallery’’). 
Or: “Morse Morse Morse” over 
the page. Morse Chain Company. 


“Only one way to correctly ten- 
sion a stud or bolt.” Why that one 
way is Snap-On Tools Corporation's 
Torqometer (see “Gallery’’). 

Or “Bring your flexible problems to 
BARCO” (in billboard-size letters) 
—that’s all. Barco Mfg. Company. 


“Make One Bearing Outlive Two!” 
Examples of plants doing just that 
with Lubriplate—Fiske Brothers Re- 
fining Company (see “Gallery’”). 

Or—“It’s a Yoder, It’s a Yoder, It’s 
a Yoder!” The Yoder Company. 


Here’s a “winner”: 


% “They Wanted Metal Strip 4 the 
Thickness of This Paper.” Who 
“they” are is not revealed, but there’s 
a small cut showing edge views of the 
magazine page and of 0.00075-inch 
nickel strip. Copy is so easy reading: 

Whenever you need a metal with a 
combination of unusual properties 

Look for a ready answer among the 
INCO Nickel Alloys. It makes little dif- 
ference whether you want heavy hot 
rolled plate two inches thick, or strip as 
thin as the foil illustrated here. 

This strip is made of Pure Nickel for a 
delicate electrical application which re 
quires corrosion resistance and high 
mechanical properties in very fine strip 
Of course, every step throughout the re- 
peated annealing and re-rolling operations 
is a precise, critical test of the metal 
rollers’ skill. Even the air must be kept 
clean, for a particle of grit or dust on the 
metal could perforate it during the rolling 
operations. Nevertheless, this thin nickel 
foil is a regular commercial product of 
the Somers Brass Company. 


Writer: A. P. More of The Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Inc. 


How much better than fiddle-fad- 
dling about the war! 


Here are a few more that get to the 
point without any preliminaries oF 
preludes about “Now, more than 
ever”... “Today American Industry 
is Facing” . . . etc.: 


“Quicker Deliveries on Malleable 
Castings.” The Electric Furnace Com- 
pany tells how “Cleaner and more uni- 
form castings are produced in '/, the 
time in these EF Short Cycle Fur- 
naces.”” 


Aircraft - Marine Products, [nt 
demonstrates some of the advantages 
of AMP Solderless Splicing Terminal 
—"“only 2 parts, both identical . . - 
quick, ‘positive splice . . . stays to 
gether until intentionally taken «part 

. contour of assembly firmly holds 
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First step in 1944! 


WANT TO GET concentrated coverage in al/ the metal industries 
guring 1944? MARS (15,000 METALS and ALLOYS Read- 
as) are the practical engineers directly responsible for plan- 
sing and producing not only the metal industries’ materials 
but also its products. And MARS guide to 1944 needs will be 
METALS and ALLOYS Annual Engineering Review in 
January. Start 1944 right by telling MARS in this important 
issue how you can help with developments such as these... 


HALS 

















ELECTROCHEMICAL TWEEZERS... wren dritis 


taps, reamers, and other tools broke off in alumi- 
num parts, difficulties of removal frequently meant 
costly scrapping ... until MARS developed a 
means of dissolving the embedded piece. This new 
aid to aircraft production leaves parent metal un- 
harmed; has many advantages over mechanical 
removal. 








6,00( TON SQUEEZE ..+ Boiler plate more than 
6 in. ‘hick, and in lengths up to 40 ft. now can be 
readily bent to shape with a new, 6,000-ton hot- 
formix press. Another outstanding MARS devel- 
opme it produces in 4 days a boiler shell which 


y required 30 days to cold roll and form 
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SALTED STEEL ..- Commercial NE steels, a war- 


time expedient, are here to stay—thanks to MARS’ 
accurately controlled methods of heat treating and 
hardening them to perfection. With the help of 
molten salt, rejects per ton of carbon, alloy, and 
tool steels used in the manufacture of shafts, rails, 
and gibs, for example, have been kept under 1 
per cent. 


mera F 








of the Metal Industries 


ABP 
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REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
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MAGNESIUM MAKE-UP. ..Looking ahead with 
magnesium, MARS have helped establish im- 
proved chemical surface treatments for this light- 
weight metal, which enhance still further its use- 
fulness for present and post-war products. Embrac- 
ing cleaning, pickling, plating, and organic coat- 
ings, these various treatments seldom entail special 
equipment or personnel if the practical know how 
of good engineering is provided. 
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OVER THE HORIZON ... and almost here, 1944 


will bring with it new production and maintenance 
problems for MARS .. . new opportunities for you 
to sell these important buying factors. Start doing 
it by displaying your message in the January 
Annual Engineering Review of METALS and 
ALLOYS — closing December 15. 








(see ‘“Gallery’’). 
¥% “Armstrong Traps 
Bigger!” First, a case study is cited— 


insulation tubing” 


make Boilers 


$6.25 per cent less boiler capacity 
needed: 

The Midland Chemical Company, Du- 
buque, Iowa, had placed an order for a 
new 125 H.P. boiler, but found that the 
recommendations of an Armstrong Trap 
Representative for a new return system 
and Armstrong Trapping so increased ef- 
ficiency they were able to change the 
order to an 80 H.P. boiler instead! 

Fuel oil consumption was cut from 
1,500 down to 700 gallons a week. 

The boiler room did not have to be 
enlarged as would have otherwise have 
been necessary 

Faster heating and higher, more uni- 
form temperatures were secured on process 
equipment 


This is followed by fairly lengthy 
copy on how the saving was accom- 
plished. Steam tight valves save steam 
Automatic air elimina- 
Self - 


steam  be- 


because 
tion saves strain because 
scrubbing saves 
cause 


action 


That, friends, is the way to handle 
a case study ad. Thanks to T. H. 
Rea, advertising manager, Arm- 
strong Machine Works. 

Most of the headings quoted above 
were provocative; here are some that 
are straight informative, brief and 


telling: 

“360° Visibility with I. B. Cranes”’ 
—Industrial Brownhoist. 

“Brixment Helps Prevent Efflor- 
escence!"—Louisville Cement Com- 
pany. 


“Here’s the Only Variable Resistor 
with a Solid Molded Element”—Allen- 
Bradley Company. 

“DoALL Band Filer—9 Times Fas- 
ter than Hand Filing”’—Continental 
Machines, Inc. 

“One Man Does More than 3 or 4” 
—Barrett Cravens Company. 

“Moist Hands Can’t Mar White-X 
Surface or Transparency”—The Fred- 
erick Post Com pany. 

“Powered by Philco ‘XL’ Batteries, 
Trucks Haul 10°, More Material!”— 
Philco ¢ or poration, 

That’s what we call really starting 
a reader’s ad! 


Ten Swell Ads 


Every one of these deserves to be 
a winner, but we can’t be running up 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S wire charges 
identifying the authors of all of them, 
so we'll have to pick the three very 


best—which will be difficult. 


simply “110 
The illustration is easier shown than 


“Gallery”). The body 


(1) Headline is 


described (see 
copy runs: 

A short turn of the screwdriver locks 
the Camloc Fastener as securely as bolt 
and nut yet without loss of time and 
parts. Reverse motion releases it. That 
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Khem Tong laps make™ 
Boilers Bigger! 


1 Ow Capacity 








Needed 





“That, friends, is the way to handle a 
case study ad.” 


is why millions of Camloc High Speed 
Fasteners on military aircraft make every 
vital part easily accessible. Etc. 

Then there’s a copy block illustrated 
rebus-style: 

The Camloc Fastener is composed of 
three parts. A factory assembled Stud 
Assembly; a Grommet for metal, plastic 
or plywood; a Cam Collar for single hole 
mounting or rivet type mounting straight, 
corner or floating, The Floating Cam Col- 
lar allows up to '@ inch misalignment in 
any direction. All Camloc Fasteners carry 
complete Army and Navy approval. 

Very neat, Camloc Fastener Corpo- 
ration, 

(2) Headline is “Here’s the New 
Ampac ‘400’ to Save Your Money!” 
There are six photos, each with four- 
line captions, like 


It's an a-c welder—with no arc blow! 
Capacity is 50 to 500 amps—the ideal 


size. Note how simple, rugged the new 
Ampac is 
and 


Sturdy lifting frame bolts to core for 
direct lifting of heavy mechanism No 
load on case Damage to case can not 
affect structure of electrical parts 
Then there’s a bar chart, 
there’s minimum idling loss at no load. 
Here’s the caption under that: 


proving 


Compare Ampac with the 2 largest sell 
ing a-c welders and a typical d-c welder 
At 2c per kw/hr, the d-c unit wastes 
$1.49 in a full day; Ampac’s loss is less 
than 10c! And—Ampac is more efficient 
than these welders! 


Ampac, of course, is an Allis-Chal- 
mers product. 


(3) We were critical, up above, of 


a Morse Chain Company ad. But 


here’s a good one, headed “Success 
Story” (see “Gallery”). The high 
lights are in display type. 

$1,000 Saved On Original Installation 


Costs—When a Morse Silent Chain Drive 
Was Selected For This High Speed (3,600 


RMP) Power Transmissior Con. 
tinuous 18 Hour Per Day Se r3 
Months Demonstrates Replac: Sav. 
ings, Many Morse Merits T ntical 
Plant Operators 
This is followed by quotation from 
a letter written by the customer, giy- 
ing further details along » the 
testimonial. 

(4) “Do you have a sealing prob- 


lem like this?” Very simple diagram. 
matic sketch, plus the problem 


Required: A trouble-free seal ween 
metal and porcelain. It should bx om: 
pressible, resilient, and non-corrosive ma: 


terial. It must not deteriorate 


The solution is a gasket made of Arm- 
strong Cork Company’s cork-and-syn- 
thetic-rubber: 

The cork content makes these gaskets 
truly compressible and thus prevents 
cracking of the porcelain. Their excep 
tional resiliency maintains a tight seal, 
even between rough surfaces It also 
takes up the differential in expansion and 
contraction of the two materials 

Further advantages are added... 
the broad Armstrong range is men- 
tioned . . . and there’s a plug for book- 
let (see “Gallery”). 

(5) Clever headline underneath a 
“missing person” illustration— Here 
Today . . . Home Tomorrow.” Copy 
warns against respiratory infections 
picked up at “a common drinking fa- 
cility,” and proceeds to sell Tulip 
Cups—Lily Lulip Cup Corporation. 
There’s also this note: 

Tulip Cups encourage use of salt and 
vitamin tablets—Because workers car 
drink in a natural, upright position, Tulip 
Paper Cups encourage the regular use o! 
salt and vitamin tablets 

(6) “Rockrite is a complete de- 
parture from the long-used cold-draw- 
ing process of sizing tubes. It is the 
modern method whereby semi-circular, 
grooved dies rock back and forth over 
the tube, compressing the metal 
against a mandrel which controls the 
inside diameter.” 

This is explained further by dia- 
grams, and attendant copy discusses 
accuracy, high physicals, costs, range 
of analyses. Incidentally, part of the 
diagram which is the main illustration 
is also in the Tube Reducing Corpo- 
ration’s trade mark (see “‘Gallery”) 


(7) A half page for Bradley Wash- 
fountain Company carries a convinc- 
ing story on “Group Wash Fixtures 
vs. ‘Single-Person’ Basins.” Each type 
is illustrated; under the cuts is 3 
scoresheet of comparative material re- 
quirements. 

The scoresheet shows how much les 
material (critical metals) are required [0 
Bradleys—how much installation an 
maintenance time and expense are saved 

Yet each Washfountain takes te 
place of 8 to 10 wash basins—Cuts wate’ 
consumption by 80% and serves cleat 
running water to each person, which wit! 
the self-flushing deep precast stone o¥ 
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eath a 
“Here 
Copy 
2c tions 
ng fa- 
Tulip 
ration. 
alt and 
s { 
: 13 800 
i il 
'3) . -- @ salesman making ’ calls 
, ™ ’ 4 3 
_ . on “‘Industry’s Biggest Buyers’’ every month? 
araw- 
1s the 
‘cular, f We wouldn’t mislead you . . . there isn’t a salesman alive parts. They’re determining the types of processes to be 
h over F who could make 13,800 calls a month, war or no war. used. They’re writing bills of materials . . . usually by 
a But we do know an easy way to make 13,800 calls a “trade names” . . . for fighting equipment, machinery, 
is the ° . ° 4 : ; —_ ¢ 
month on product engineers, plus seeing four, and many transportation units, household appliances, business ma- 
fis times, five and six others in the engineering departments chines, and other “engineered” products, 
Ule~ . 
usses | at each plant. Sell these product engineers now . . . sell them con- 
range Put your advertising message in PRopUCT ENGINEERING sistently . . . use a full-page-every-issue campaign in 
f the fF ... the technical journal product engineers depend on for Propuct ENGINEERING. The next issue is the time to get 
rate" | factual, up-to-the-minute design information. your campaign underway — write for full information. 
yr po- ’ 
ey”? Product engineers are busy men these days. They’re 
val hard to get to, for they’re redesigning fighting equipment ® * * 
WV asb- : . . . 
and creating products which will be made and sold in the ; . 
rr ” a ae 1 th Use the easy way through this hard-to-get- 
<tures coming days of peace. Government restriction and the through door. It’s Propucr ENcINEERING. 
type protection of trade secrets make these men inaccessible Propuct ENGINEERING goes each month to 
-® and only a chosen few from the outside are invited more than 13,800 subscribers who pay $5.00 
il re- ‘ 


into the engineering departments. But you've got to get to a year for this highly regarded and thoroughly 


th act - as mow. Shenae tcsen beets up-to-the-minute mechanical-design technical 
é yroduct engineers now. : : 
E S 2 8 ying journal. These more than 13,800 subscribers 


habits today that may decide the future of your business. aso eualened te the tathe’s tepecniie 


metal-working plants. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


‘cGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ABC + ABP 330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 





They’re selecting materials. They’re choosing component 
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IDLING LOSS AT NO LOAD 


——. 2. 














provides the sanitary washing facilities 
needed to guard against skin affection 
Dermatitis 


(8) The Frederick Post Company 
has drops of water falling on pencil 
cloth. “What would this do to ordi- 
nary pencil cloth? The subhead is 
the one we quoted earlier: “Moist 
hands can’t mar White-X surface or 
transparency.” Copy says: 

White-X “takes” hard-pencil lines uni- 
formly black no matter how many moist 
hands have come in contact with its spe- 
cial surface. And since water on White-X 
leaves no ghosts, prints from pencil draw- 
ings are more vivid in contrast—more uni 
form in line and background 
And there’s a listing of sources for 
immediate delivery. 


(9) Ozalid Products Division, Gen- 
eral Analine and Film Corporation, 
shows three of its machines (each at- 
tended by a girl), asks “Which Ozalid 
machine was designed for your draft- 
ing room?” Under each machine is 
mention of the type and a famous 
firm using one of that type, and a 
brief description of what it does. For 
example: 

1. For large-scaleprint production. An 
Ozalid Model B will turn out whiteprints 
of your engineering drawings at speeds 
up to 20 feet per minute Printing and 
Dry Developing are done in one con- 
tinuous operation and there are many 
exclusive features 


It can be relied upon for dependable 
and economical round-the-clock perform 
ances. Price $2,850.00 F.O.B. Johnson 
City, N. Y 
Then there's a block of copy headed 
“You Can’t Have This Versatility 
Without an Ozalid Machine” which 
sells you as follows: 

Ozalid’s Dry Development distinguishes 
it from all other print making processes 
It eliminates baths, driers, plumbing con- 
nections—is responsible for compact ma 
chine design 

What's most important, it allows you 
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TO SAVE 










to use a full line of sensitized materials 
and obtain exclusive printmaking “extras.” 


Finally: 

With Ozalid you can: 

Make prints having blue, black, maroon 
lines on white backgrounds. 

Produce duplicate “originals”; reclaim 
soiled or worn tracings; eliminate drafting 
waste when making corrections. 

Use cut sheets as well as roll stock 
eliminate trimming waste. 

Turn out all prints in the same manner 
No variations in production. 


[See IM, March °43, p. 74.] 


(10) “Why use two rollers in con- 





The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 
@ THE COPY CHASERS base 


their criticism of industrial ad- 

vertising on the following basic 

principles, which they use in 
their own daily chores: 

1], A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating, re- 
memberable. 

2. An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 
sales idea, and promising 
enough to make _ reading 
worth while. 

3. Skillful copy, free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims for su- 
periority—readable, human. 

4, Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser— 
but nothing exaggerated, 
nothing boastful, nothing the 
salesman himself would be 
ashamed to say. If necessary 


—good solid ‘“reason-why.” 
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OT 8 ORR RRR RD ONE SE ete 


tact with each kelly face? Wouldn’t 
one large roller on each face serve as 
well?” asks Baash-Ross Tool Company 
of itself—one of four questions typi- 
cal of those its men are frequently 
asked in the field. The answer in 
this case is: 

Definitely not. Two rollers give verti: 
cal stability to the kelly—prevent it from 
gyrating and wobbling—hold it steady at 
all table speeds and under all drilling con- 
ditions, rough or smooth. 

One roller on each face would not give 

this vertical stability would permit 
the kelly to wobble and gyrate over a 
wide arc—which, in turn, would not only 
reduce drilling speed and efficiency, but 
would also cause severe strains on table 
bearings, swivel bearings and pipe con 
nections. 
All four questions are answered with 
equal completeness. There are little 
sketches alongside, and a close-up look 
at the bushing itself. 

O. K. Which three do you pick for 
the superwinners? Here are our three 
choices: 

te ‘‘Here’s the New Ampac”’ (Allis- 
Chalmers), written by Richard Nel- 
son. 

¥*% “Which Ozalid Machine” (Oze- 
lid Products), written by Emmett 
J. Shelley, advertising manager. 


%‘Take a Look Inside” (Baash- 
Ross), written by Samuel C. East- 
man, partner, Dozier-Graham- 
Eastman, Advertising. 

THe Copy CHASERS. 


Sarles Made Field Editor 


Frank B. Sarles has been named western 
field editor of Contractors and Engineers 
Monthly. Mr. Sarles, a registered pro 
fessional engineer, has served with the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission, Cal 
ifornia Division of Highways and several 
contracting companies, has been a partner 
in a firm of paving contractors, a ] re 
cently acted as supervisor of construction 
on war construction projects. 
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a TOOL & DIE JOURNAL ADVERTISER 
table 
> con ' 
with “Out of twenty-six trade journals carrying our advertising, 
little the TOOL & DIE JOURNAL has been consistently bringing us 
. look the greatest number of inquiries per dollar spent.” 
; 
AND 
k for “TOOL & DIE JOURNAL again leads, bringing us more 
three | RESULTS LIKE THESE sales per inquiry = any of the other twenty-five weekly and 
| COME ONLY FROM monthly trade journals. 
Allis- | cB These two quotations from an advertiser’s letter are mighty 
Nel- Circulation sound evidence of the quality of TOOL & DIE JOURNAL re- 
sponse. They demonstrate the fact that JOURNAL readers are 
ve Cycle o ring fluenc ° . ° 
Oza- a ae mn bP ag Bo In. men of genuine buying authority. And dozens of other letters 
mett eee hg Egg + like this, from concerns all over the country, support the evi- 
ger. agers; in larger plants General Man- dence by telling us of similar results. 
agers, Production Managers, Chief Engi : A 
sash- —_ —_ ha egg a Sound reason, isn’t it, why so many firms selling TOOLING 
gineers, chas Agents mM P P 
-ast- utives are all included. But in every plant, and PRODUCTION MEN use TOOL & DIE JOURNAL as 
large or small, TOOL & DIE JOURNAL ° 
am- reaches the men whose buying authority is their number one paper. 
tified to us. . 
a . bas a ails Send for the data you need to determine for yourself what 
vese 20, *Key Men, in 13, *ro ‘ ‘ 
S. duction Plants, Arsenals and Tool and Die TOOL & DIE JOURNAL can do for your industrial sales. 
Shops represe he cre of Americ I 
Sanieteh _ th ream r rican n *Name on request. 
Only the highest quality of readership 
with certified buying authority plus estab 
lished confidence in the publication can 
stern produce the results TOOL & DIE JOURNAL 
neers advertisers get from its CBI circulation 
pro’ Surveys indicate TOOL & DIE JOUR 
a| Ries TOOL & DIE JOURNAL 
Cal: 
veral 
rtner . 2462 FAIRMOUNT-CEDAR BLDG. «+ CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
J re 


ction 
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@ A MONTHLY mat service of 
war advertising messages for local use 
throughout the country is being dis- 
tributed by the War Advertising 
Committees of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, the Advertising 
Affiliation, and the Graphic Arts Vic- 
tory Committee. 

The service is called “War Mes- 
sage Copy,” and is compiled in Wash- 
ington by these organizations, in co- 
operation with the Office of War In- 
formation. Mats of “War Message 
















Provide Monthly War Message Suggestions 


Copy” will be distributed each month 
throughout the country for local use. 
Advertising clubs, Chamber of Com- 
merce groups, industrial advertising 
men, and civilian service organizations 
will be able to prepare from this a lo- 
cal bulletin containing the material 
from Washington, and add whatever 
local data is important at the time, 
for a local edition of “War Message 
Copy.” 

In the first issue of “War Message 
Copy” are suggestions on seven cam- 
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“DAILY DOUBLE” 


For All-Year-Round Representation 
in the Vital Pulp and Paper Field 








MAGAZINE for New Techniques and Developments 


While pulp and paper mills are straining every effort today to maintain needed 
production on essential papers, paperboard and war materials, they are planning and 
preparing now for post-war replacements, modernization and expansion. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD will focus attention of the chief buying 
personne! of the industry upon your sales message—on machinery, chemicals, equip- 
ment or supplies. The only ABC Monthly in the field—al voluntary subscriptions. 


CATALOGUE for Daily Reference on Products 


A powerful running mate for the Magazine, this complete and authoritative book gives 
specific information about your products at the moment purchasing is being done. It 
information in the field, containing extensive 
data prepared especially for pulp and paper mills. The catalogue section makes your 
story instantly available to key executives in every operating mill in the United States 
and Canada, every day for twelve solid months. 


COVER THEM BOTH IN YOUR 1944 APPROPRIATION 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


is a recognized source of product 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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paigns, as well as references to infor. 


mation available on three others 
These seven campaigns are on Food 
Fights for Freedom, WAC cruit- 
ment, Don’t Travel, Conservation of 
Materials, Labor-Management in In- 


dustry, Avoid Careless Talk, and War 
Bonds for Christmas. 

Symbols for use in connection with 
these projects are reproduced so that 
advertisers can include them wherever 
they wish. This is a service feature 
which has not been previously avail- 
able on a local basis. 

Production and distribution of this 
mat service have been made possible 
by the Graphic Arts Victory Commit- 
tee, a national organization working 
in the interests of the graphic arts 
industry. The GAVC has borne the 
costs of this project, and arranged for 
the handling of its preparation through 
its planning committee. 

Copies of the service may be ob- 
tained by writing the committee at 
17 East 42nd St., New York 17. 





L. W. Seeligsberg, Tyson 
Vice-President, Dies 


Leonard W. Seeligsberg, vice-president 
and treasurer, O. S. Tyson and Company 
Inc., New York in 
dustrial agency, died 
Nov. 4 of a heart at 
tack. He was sixty 
seven years old and 
was one of the deans 
of the industrial ad 
vertising profession 

Mr. Seeligsberg 
started his business 
activity as a mechan 
icalengineer and 
pioneered training 
courses for junior 
machinists. This work 
L. W. SEELIGSBERG brought him national 

attention and he be 
came associated with the United Corre 
spondence Schools as a text book writer 
where he soon became vice-president 

His next activity was as editor | 
“Waterway League Bulletin’, publicatio 
of the Waterway League of America, 1 
which capacity he built a wide acquaif 
tance among yachtsmen, boat builders an¢ 
manufacturers of boating equipment in his 
efforts to develop America’s waterways 
From there he went with Scientific Amen 
can as a sales representative and later be 
came associated with the Hill Advertising 
Agency, Pittsburgh, as head of the cop) 
and service department. 

Mr. Seeliesberg served McGraw 
Publishing Company for twenty yeafs 
during which he was manager of tt 
copy service department, circulation ¢ 
partment, business manager of Engineers 
Record, Electric Railway Journal, and Bu 
Transportation, and assistant to the pres 
dent 

In 1923, Mr. Seeligsberg joined Osc 
S. Tyson in organizing O. S. Tyson ane 
Company, Inc.. serving as vice-president 
treasurer, and director. 

Mr. Seeligsberg contributed many 
spiring and useful articles on industt 
advertising and marketing subj 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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Keeping Contact With Employes in Service 


@ KEEPING up contacts with em- men will pay large dividends in labor 


ployes now in the armed service is relations after the war has termi- 
urged by the Illinois Manufacturers’ nated.” 
Association in a bulletin to its mem- Some of the suggestions made by 
bers. “Many of the manufacturers,” the association for keeping contact 
said the bulletin, “are keeping in close with former employes now in service 
touch in a systematic way with their follow: 
former employes who are in the armed 1. Make sure you have a complete 
service. It is an aid in building morale. and accurate list for mailing, prop- 
“Many of your former employes erly augmented as inductions occur. 
now in the Army and Navy, will again 2. If you put out a company pa- 
be on your payroll when the war is per, magazine or bulletin, send a copy 
over. Keeping up contacts with these to each boy in service. 





POSTWAR PREVIEW 


BY THE MEN WHO WILL CONTROL THE 
GREATEST POSTWAR MARKET! 














There’s no need to review here the vital wartime role of 
grain processors. But what is in store for these great 
plants after the war? 


For one thing, they'll help feed the world. For another... 


That’s the reason for the postwar preview to appear in 
the January, 1944, ROLL CALL issue of AMERICAN 
MILLER. Wartime research has pointed the way to new 
outlets for cereal processors. 








Talk About Editorial Support! 


Contributing to this preview—a symposium—are the exec- 
utives of leading processing plants. These men are molding 
grain processing trends. That they will be vitally inter- 
ested in what you can do to make their production facilities 
more efficient is an obvious correlative. And there will be 
10,000 ABC-guaranteed ROLL CALL 
copies to put your message across! 


YOUR PROCESSING MARKET 










nee t : S| laiizea processing 

ent in order to sell to grain processors 

N : iries of production are essen 
Ask us about the market. We'll 

s ! 1e need for y prod- 

we rove why the ROLL CALL 

S rt your campaign 

Ww ediately. Address American 

M S WV s St... Chicago 6, Ill 





3. If you have no compan) 
cation, a mimeographed lette: 
month telling of company activitj 
and with lots of “personals” shox 
serve the purpose. 

a. A letter from your “top” ex 
tive to each “boy” is a great me 
builder. 

b. Keep your eyes open for n 
of any citation for outstanding se 
ice a former employe has received 
and follow up with a letter of ca 
gratulation. 

4. Keep in contact with relativg 
of the service man for news abou 
him. 

§. If you make anything tha 
would be useful to a service man, se 
that he gets it. 























































Bert Brumm of “United 
States News," Dies 


Bert C. Brumm of the Cleveland office 
of The United States News died suddenly 
Nov. 5 at his home 
in Lakewood, O. Hg 
was forty-four year 
old and was widely 
known in the adver 
tising field through 
out the Middle West 

Mr. Brumm bega 
his advertising career 
with the sales pro 
motion department 
of B F. Goodrich 
Company's Chicag 
ofice and _ subs 
quently served in 

BERT C. BRUMM_ Similar position with 

the Pabstette Cheest 
Division of Pabst Brewing Company, Mil 
waukee. He later joined Gillette Publis 
ing Company for which he covered the 
Wisconsin, St. Paul and Minneapolis ter 
ritory. In 1933 the company made him 
manager of the Cleveland territory for 
Roads and Streets, Water Works and Seu 
erage, and Powers’ Road and Street Cate 
log and Data Book, a position which he 
relinquished last March to join The Unites 
States News. 

Bert Brumm took an active part in t 
Industrial Marketers of Cleveland, ser 
ing last year as chairman of the attendanct 
promotion committee and this year on th 
hospitality committee. He will long ® 
remembered for his wholesome fellowshi 
and readiness to lend a hand and encout 
agement where needed. 

Mr. Brumm is survived by his widow 
son, and daughter, and two brothers an¢ 
a sister 
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Konselman Becomes Manager 


Charles B. Konselman has been name 
advertising manager of Wickwire Spence 
Steel Company. New York. Betore }0 
ing Wickwire Spencer six years 2g0, M 
Konselman was sales promotion manage 
of the Royal Typewriter Company, N* 
York. He succeeds George L. Randa! 
lieutenant (j.g.) in the U.S.N.R. at ™ 
Naval Air School, Quonset Point, R ' 


Wells Joins "Public Works” 
James M. Wells has been named We 


ern advertising representative « Pubic 
Works and will have charge o! its Ch 
cago office. 
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MINING UNLEASHES A 
TORNADO EVERY DAY! 


Ventilation of underground workings 
employs many thousands of blowers, much 
auxiliary equipment— part of mining’s 


HUGE MARKET FOR EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


MINING MARKET 30,000,000,000 cubic feet of The fans and biowers are only the basic ma- 
fresh air must be distributed chinery — mines must buy vast quantities of 


supplies and equipment to keep this vital air 
i A C T No 3 below ground for every shift of current moving. Is your product in this par- 
e workers in U. S. mines! tial list? 
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O. Hd * Fst : 
year ¢ : These are days when mine operators in 
; — M Fans & blowers Refrigerants coal, metals and non-metallics are con- 
‘i. Protective grills Nozzles 
— Motors Cooling towers stantly under pressure for greater pro- 
ee =s«V--Belts Lubricants : : 
a ba it Gecmeand epent seduce Filters duction. They read advertisements as 
“fo ~=Electric controls Switch boxes Sones ; art 
es Pre M Electric wire Insulators eagerly as editorial material, as a p 
‘codricif  Elexible couplings Testing devices of their jobs. For generations they have 
Chica ‘| Gauges and instruments Signal devices 
— =| Bearings Fire protective equipment looked to COAL AGE and ENGI- 
din | Pillow blocks Brick and tile 

in WN; = «Brattice cloth Concrete, cement NEERING & MINING JOURNAL for 
on Wii Flexible tubing Sheet metal a 
- 4 Compressors Couthing useful working ideas, for industry news, 
aaa Water pumps acking 2 , 4 
ey E Pipe and fittings Lumber ae for aid with their problems. Your ad- 
: i. Hose tructural stee es , 
~ “ * v ie Reet eenten Nuts and bolts vertising —set up in factual, helpful 

ta ipe hangers ivets = . 
ory ; C it Weed aessavvatboes Paint style — will reach a full audience of men 
ot Cate who have the buying voice. 
hich he 
Unites 

GOOD POST-WAR OUTLOOK FOR MINING 
t in ‘ i . 
1, s Analysis of the prospects for mining of metals, coal and non-metallics 
= shows logical reasons for predicting a strong post-war market for machines, 
ms equipment and supplies. Let us tell you more about this. 
encour! 
widow 
ers and eae: Readership studies prove beyond all doubt that 
“OAL AGE — ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL — NEW YORK these are 
WEED dink ncnunendoddnieees cs sebphenesecbentbeenuad 
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WE WANT T0 
REPORT A 


—«and it’s hotter than a mail-ordet : 
pistol... today’s market No. I for| : 
postwar America! : 
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HERE’S THE TOP 400,000 AUDIENCE THAT “KNOWS 


WHAT’S COOKING” 


There’s one thing about this book of 
ours that continually amases me: Once 
knows the facts on 
don't 


an advertiser 
MecHANIX ILLUSTRATED, we 
ai 


have to scll him—he buys. 


OP MBL 
l lent VOT? C 
Advertisina Director Pi 


Fawcett Pusuications, Inc. 


There are different ways to buy space. 
You can buy on mathematical certain- 
ties such as circulation figures and 
rates-per-thousand. 
ou can buy by ear, following the 
nt media modes and fashions. 
these methods are probably suc- 
cessiul. But—I wonder. 
Isn't there a third method of space- 
bu -according to results? I don’t 
5 
ki I’m asking you. 


‘ 


‘get those cou- 


Be ise 1f vou want to 
por "—Mechanix Illustrated is one 
gosh-darndest publications you 

in all America. 


* 


many correspondence 
patent attorneys, engineering 
, mail-order toolmakers, model- 
houses advertise in Mechanix 
ted month after month, year in, 
it? Because they get results. If 
In’t, they’d yank their advertis- 
of our book—but fast! 


do so 


TI fellows can really buy space. 


Their results are figured to a gnat’s 
upper lip. In Mechanix Illustrated they 
get a pre-determined number of cou- 
pons per month, at a pre-determined 
cost per coupon. They know what each 
coupon is good for in dollar volume, or 
enrollment, or customers. 

Once these advertisers start using 
Mechanix Illustrated they seldom, if 
ever, leave us. And this is the greatest 
single compliment any advertiser could 
possibly pay us. 

The best evidence that this is so, is con- 
tained in some comparative statistics 
just released as this advertisement goes 


to press: 


NET ADVERTISING REVENUE: 
Nov. 1943 increased 104.8 over 
Nov. 1942. Dec. 1943 increased 
88.6 over Dec. 1942. 


NET ADVERTISING PAGES: 
December 1942.........c00000 37 pages 
December 1943 5034 pages 
12 months increase 3 

—Which is another way of saying that 

during the past year alone, Mechantx 

Illustrated grew like a forest fire. 


And here are some more comparative 
statistics that look pretty good in print: 
Our circulation, which 3 years ago 
stood 150,000 at 10¢, is well over 400,000 
today with 97.5% newsstand (highest 
ever attained in our field) at 15¢. 
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IN THE AMAZING WORLD OF TOMORROW! 


We gained 49.1% circulation in the past 
year alone, against 9% and 3% gained 
by the other two leaders. Based on 1943 
first-six-months figures, Mechanix 
Illustrated pulls 945 primary readers 
per advertising dollar, as against 839 
and 776 for the other two. Our October 
issue shows a gain in advertising rev- 
enue of 176% over October 1942, 


* * * 


So, Mr. Advertiser and Mr. Agency 
Space-buyer: When you advertise in 
Mechanix Illustrated, you are in mighty 
fast company. 

You are a member in good standing of 
the most hardboiled group of men in 
advertising. 

More and more, Mechanix Illustrated is 
the “hot” buy in its field. Hotter than a 
mail-order pistol. Your market No. 1 
for postwar America. 





One of the Great Family of Fawcett Magazines 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS INCORPORATED 
New York: 1501 B’way - 


Cuicaco:360N. Michigan Blvd. - 


Los Ancetes: Simpson Reilly Ltd. 
Garfield Bldg. ¢ Michigan 7421 


Longacre 


San Francisco: Simpson Reilly Ltd. 
Russ Bldg. - Douglas 4994 
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AIR 


TRANSPORTATION, 
EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS, 
AND SUPPLIES | 
THE ONLY ABC-ABP PUBLICATION 
REACHING THESE EXECUTIVES 


Everyday Working Tool in Shipping 
and Transportation 


SUBSCRIPTIONS $15.00 A YEAR 
(52 issves) 


OVER 80% RENEWALS 
Write for Specific Market Data 


>) TRAFFIC 


WORLD “” § 


422 SO. MARKET ST. + CHICAGO, ILL. 














PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales managemen 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





How to Complete 
Required Reading 


In spite of the shortage of paper, 
etc., it seems to me | have much more 
reading to do during the war period 
than ever before—that is, “must read- 
ing.”’ More material must be 
ered on labor relationships, free en- 
ter prise, commercial advertising, post- 
war planning, etc.. Tell me, how do 
other advertising managers cover it? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


coU- 


The correct answer probably is that 
not many of us do manage it. How- 
there are and means of 
improving the situation: 


ever, ways 


1. You may learn how to be more 
discriminating in your reading so as 
to cover just the material of impor- 
tance to you. 


2. You 


~ 
can assign each capable 
person in your department to cover 
a certain magazine and mark or clip 
or digest the most important infor- 
mation from the standpoint of your 
company and department. One ad- 
vertising manager we know gives dif- 
ferent men in his department assign- 
ments to cover certain issues of adver- 


tising magazines. Then the group 
gets together and exchanges notes. 
Another has a very intelligent secre- 


tary who does a splendid job through 

eliminating a very good portion of his 

stack of publications and then clip- 

marking sections which 

time. Perhaps one of 

our readers has a better method. If 
let us hear from you. 


ping and 
saves hours of 


Wartime Industrial 
Expositions © 

Our management believes that all 
industrial shows and exhibits should 
be out for the duration. Will you 
please tell me what is happening along 
this line? What is your Opinion on 
exhibits during wartime? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


As we all know, many exhibits have 
been eliminated for the duration but 
others that have a direct application 
to the improvement of war effort 
have been continued. For instance, 


the American Society for Metals has 
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just completed a very worthwh n- 
ference and exhibit in Chicago. In- 
stead of having elaborate booths which 
require much time and money the 
way of displays, they took two floors 


of the hotel using > the regular rooms. 
This seemed to © Meat to a certain 
extent the holiday spirit, and 
men went from room to room to 
about new and improved materials, 
machinery, and methods. All men 
seemed most eager to learn about new 
advancements which have taken place 
as a result of the war effort and that 
may become standard practice after 
the war. Showmanship and display, 
though quite in evidence in 
rooms, was of secondary 
the quest for information. 
reported complete satisfaction. 


more 


learn 


some 
interest in 
Many men 


Figuring Budgets 


As a fellow member of NIAA, th 
writer is taking the liberty of writing 
you to ask a rather delicate question 
relating to the preparation of the ad- 
vertising budget in the primary steel 
industry. Not being wholly satisfied 
with our method of arriving at our 
budget we pose the question, “What 
is the method in general use by th 
large steel producers in the U. S. A.2” 
Do they set up a sum per ton of in- 
gots produced; a percentage of their 
previous year’s sales; a percentage, of 
anticipated sales for the coming year; 
or some entirely different basis? If 
you feel at liberty to divulge any in- 
formation of this nature it would be 
very much appreciated as an example 
to set before our management. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


There is no one established method 
of developing an advertising appro- 
priation in the steel industry and | do 
not have the official figures. Some 
companies figure so much a ton, others 
a certain percentage of their previous 
year’s sales, while at least one compan) 
attempts to figure a percentage of the 
coming year’s sales. On a dollar basis, 
one steel company at one time spent 


from two to three dollars per tom 
We believe this is the record, while 
the industry might range from five © 
twenty-five cents a ton. 
As you know from the NIA 
1943 
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INVASION FROM MARS 

















patastic? Not at all! Only five years ago, 


thousands of people believed it, as they fled for the XY 


gountains with wet cloths wrapped over their faces! “Souda 


What better illustration could there be of 
the importance of an accurate understanding of what is 
going on in the world? In the light of today’s turmoil 


vain, f the need is perhaps more striking now than ever before. 


more . . . ° 
carn @ = Lhat is why Newsweek brings its readers: Impartial, 
men godjective news facts, including news direct from the Saal 
new SF 
place § fighting fronts by Newsweek’s own correspondents... 
that 

ifter news significance paragraphs, analyzing the méaning of the 
play, 

some news...signed opinions by recognized authorities like 
st in 


men Moley, Robey, Masefield, Malone, Lindley, Pratt... 
and studied predictions of the future, through The 


Periscope and Postwar Horizons. 
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hod 
pro- 
| do 
ome 
hers 
ious # That Newsweek meets today’s news needs successfully is 
any 
} 

4 demonstrated by these figures: In five short years, Newsweek 
ASS, 
a circulation has gone up 74%. And its advertising revenue has increased, 
hile : 

oe among general magazines, from twenty-second to fifth place! 





A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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The Bomb Hoist was °S¢rack’ 





by Something in the Milling Machine 


i agitihita tay iny | 


SJ 











MAY BE NEws to some that a part so 
long at home in milling machines 
proved equally effective in bomb am- 
munition hoists. For the milling machine 
is a precision tool in which ease and 
speed of operation are vital. Noted for its 
anti-friction operation, the Torrington 
Needle Bearing is used in some of the 
most famous of these tools to meet just 
such milling machine “musts” on vari- 
ous hand and power-operated trip levers. 
With the bomb ammunition hoist 
ease of operation is, of course, impor- 
tant, too. But of even greater concern 
in these days of mightier and mightier 
“blockbusters” is the danger of over- 
loading. Where bomb hoists do their 
work, “spares” and often adequate re- 
pair facilities may be painfully con- 
spicuous by their absence. That’s why 
the Needle Bearing scored a “‘direct hit” 
with the designers of bomb hoists— 
its high unit capacity helps prevent 
overloading or breakdowns, and low 
coefficient gives it a “made-to-order” 
operating ease. 
The pay-off, however, is that this 
unique anti-friction bearing had several 
other features which helped build a 


better bomb hoist—its compact size 
saves weight, increasing maneuver- 
ability ...its effective system of lubri- 
cation means less servicing attention 
required ...its long service life speaks 





NEEDLE BEARINGS— 
ALL TYPES—ALL SIZES 


BEARINGS TYPE DC 
are complete, self-con- 
tained units consisting of 
a full complement of roll- 
ers and a drawn, hardened 
outer race. They offer the \ 
advantages of small size, | 
low cost, high capacity— 
and easy installation. 


NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE NCS con- 
sist of a full complement of rollers 
and a relatively heavy hardened 
outer race. They are furnished 
with or wi it inner races. Needle 
Bearings Type NCS are adaptable 
to — — than Needle Bear- 

ings Type I 


WEEDLE ROLLERS 

are ++ ma byt 
of types and sizes for 
assembly on the job into 
ow-cost, high-capacity, 
anti-friction bearing units. 


Our engineering depart- 
ment will be glad to advise on tue correct 
size and type for any application. 











TORRINGTON NEEDLE 
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for itself...while the ready availability 
of the Needle Bearing eliminated one 
of the most frequent obstacles in war 
production—delay in delivery. 

ISN'T THIS SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 
in planning your postwar designs? Not 
alone because of the Needle Bearing’s 
adaptability to a wide variety of prod- 
ucts for entirely different reasons, but 
also because its unique combination of 
advantages represent the very features 
customers will be looking for Tomorrow 
in the things for peacetime livirig—light 
weight, compactness, ease of operation, 
freedom from maintenance and long 
life. Torrington engineers are ready to 
point out how you can give your prod- 
uct these same advantages with the 
Needle Bearing. For preliminary infor- 
mation on sizes, types and ratings, to- 
gether with a list of typical applications, 
send today for Catalog No. 115. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1846 * Torrington, Conn. * Sputh Bend 21. Ind. 

Mekers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Role: 


New York Boston oe 
Detroit Clevelend D 
Sen Francisco eae, les deans 
Torento London, Engiond 


BEARINGS 
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WHAT SALES TARGET 
DOES THE ADVERTISER HAVE 
IN HIS BOMBSIGHT ? 


A multi-industry market, comprising the manufacturers of all 
electrically operated machines, appliances and equipment ... 
their engineering and design personnel responsible for product 
development. 


WHY DOES THIS AD 
PACK A ONE-TWO PUNCH? 


It ‘“‘leads’’ by showing the adaptability of Needle Bearings to 
products of widely different character and performance require- 
ments...bomb hoists and milling machines! It**follows through” 
by pointing out that the characteristics which Needle Bearings 
supply in such wartime products are the very same features 
which customers will be looking for Tomorrow in the things for 
peacetime living. For the designers of such postwar products, 
the ad offers the assistance of Torrington engineers, also prelim- 
inary data on bearing sizes, types and ratings. 


POSTWAR PRODUCT PLANNING 
CAN'T WAIT UNTIL VICTORY! 


Engineering designs can’t be hatched over night. They take time. 
That’s why product makers who look for a quick finish of the 
European War, when it comes, are speeding up their plans and 
specifications. They are deciding NOW on those new methods, 
processes and components for their postwar designs. Sell these 
readers of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING on the advantages 
of your materials, metals, parts, equipment or finishes. 








THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY Aa BUY 


- Publishers to Industry Since 1892 








bso SIXTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 20, N.Y. ) WAR BONDS 
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veys, most industrial advertisers, figur- 
ing on the basis of a percentage of 
total sales, spend from around a quar- 
ter of one per cent up to around three 
per cent, depending upon the nature 
of the business. Smaller companies 
usually must spend a larger percentage 
of their total sales to cover their 
market, with medium size companies 
spending the same or more, and the 
larger companies spending a smaller 
ratio because the smaller percentage 
of their large volume gives a sufficient 
allotment to cover all necessary ad- 
vertising. 


Having in the back of your mind a 


reasonable range based on the volume 
of your business, we believe it is best 
to develop your advertising and sales 
promotion plans on the basis of what 
you need to do in order to support 
your selling effort and properly cover 
your market. Try to work out what 
you consider an ideal campaign in 
every detail and then see how practical 
it is going to be for you to secure 
this amount of money based on your 
volume, profit margin, etc. 

You probably have the NIAA bud- 
get study. This is helpful but, of 
course, only in a general way. Some 
time we hope the NIAA may try to 





MY CRYSTAL GAZER 
TELLS ME 


In certain respects, the airlines today are in a position some- 





what similar to that in which the railroads found themselves 
in 1835. 


of construction and maintenance costs, and the weight limita- 


In that year, an engineers’ report stated that because 


tions of equipment, the railroads would never be likely to han- 


dle more than passengers and light express freight. 


My professional crystal gazer tells me never to underestimate 
the ultimate potential of something that has been tried and 


found successful. 


The great objective of air cargo is not to be measured in terms 
of pre-war tonnage at pre-war rates. Rather, its greatest mar- 
ket will be found to lie in the traffic born of future develop- 


ments in our economy, many of which are now well under way. 


Competition for existing traflic provides the market mechanism 
by which air cargo can prove itself as a safe, swift, flexible, and 
economical means of transport for an increasing number of 


shippers with goods of all kinds to sell. 


{s reported in the December issue of D and W. 
from the banquet speech of Hon. Wm. A. M. Burden, 
Speciel Aviation Assistant to the Secretar) of Com- 
merce, at the second annual air cargo meeting of 


the SAE. 


The Progressive Magazine of Shipping, 
Handling, Warehousing, Distribution 


A Chilton 
Publication 


NEW YORK ° 17 ° 








100 EAST 42nd STREET ° N. Y. 





get its members to divide uy; ' 
whole dollar and in this way 2 , 
better idea as to how the mo is 
spent, including administration, 
facturing cost, service, sales, 
tising, and profit. 

If each company would furnis 
centages for each of these items, « 
ing 100 per cent, it would be e 
helpful to those trying to figure ad- 
vertising budgets. Many companies 
with small profits or large service 
charges, or large expenses in any of 
the other departments, believe they 
must therefore reduce their advertis- 
ing expenditures proportionately. This, 
however, is seldom proved. It usually 
remains with the individual advertis- 
ing manager to work out a general 
budget, have it approved, and then if 
he wishes to carry on any additional 
promotion, have each particular plan 
stand on its own merits. In most 
cases, general management greatly 
prefers to study and consider adver- 
tising for different markets, or a cer- 
tain direct mail campaign on a given 
product, one by one, approve the job 
and get a report on the results. In 
this way, by the cut-and-try method 
you soon learn what is best for your 
own company. 


Maintaining Mailing Lists 
War wrecked mailing lists? I have 
read recently that some com panies 
have given up their direct mail be- 
cause their mailing lists have become 
sO com pletely out of date. My mailing 
list for the first time shows a post 
office return of about six to seven per 
cent, which is alarming. What are 
the most progressive advertisers doing 
to meet this growing problem? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


As you have indicated, a few have 
given up their mailing lists as a bad 
job for the duration. Some are using 
stock mailing letters instead. The 
more aggressive advertisers are still 
maintaining their mailing lists. Some 
companies provide their salesmen cur- 
rently with sales information by com- 
panies. This enables the salesmen to 
check the mailing list on every call. 
In most companies, salesmen are get- 
ting out into their territories more 
now and so can be more helpful than 
in the past. 

Other companies use a mailing list 
correction slip with every mailing oF 
include a correction form on the back 
of their envelopes. These methods are 
very helpful. You must remember, 
however, that you are going to have 
the same problem when the men come 
back from the service. Your ma: ing 
list will be completely changed a,ain 
and again. Our only suggestion 1: 
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A Better Market 





Because There Are More 


PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
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Mucu of Southern and South- 
western industry is of the so-called 
process type — which makes radi- 
cal changes in the form of raw 
materials handled. And these 
process industries represent, usu- 
ally, your largest users of equip- 
ment and supplies because they 
are the largest users of heat, 
steam, fuel and power. 


The reason for the predominance 
of process industries in the South 
is obvious. The entire section is 
rich in natural resources — many 
of them still to be developed — 
resources of soil, mine, water, for- 
est and field. These natural re- 
sources will command even greater 
attention after the war, because 
of the great depletion of such re- 
sources in many sections of the 


























nation to meet the needs of war. 


Proof of the growth of process 
industries in the South is shown 
by the growth of Prime Mover 
capacity. From 1929 to 1939 the 
South had a gain of 31.6% in Prime 
Mover Horsepower against a loss 
of 1.0% in the rest of the country. 
Although census figures later than 
1939 are not available, dependable 
estimates indicate continued 
Southern leadership in this funda- 
mental growth. 


SOUTHERN POWER and 
INDUSTRY offers your most ef- 
fective coverage of the nation’s 
fastest growing industrial area. 
Total circulation over 15,000, 
reaching over 10,000 Southern 
power and industrial plants. 


A W.R.C. SMITH Pudkication 


GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA GEORGIA 


Also Publishers of 


COTTON . SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
ELECTRICAL SOUTH + SOUTHERN HARDWARE 














use every one of these methods men- 
tioned and more of your own choos- 
ing, then perhaps you can keep the 
error down to two or three per cent 
which is very good for these times. 


Rationing 
Advertising Space 


A number of publishers have dis- 
cussed with us their problems brought 
on by the paper shortage and recently 
I was asked to discuss this subject 
at a meeting of the Chicago Business 
Papers Association. We enjoyed an 
interesting session discussing the pros 
and cons of space rationing: methods 
of taking care of old advertisers first, 
methods of proportioning 
that new advertisers may come in, etc. 
I suggested the following plan which 


Space so 


I am sure the publishers did not take 
too seriously; it might possibly have 
greater approval among advertisers: 

1. Cut all full pages to island half- 
pages and smaller space in lesser pro- 
portion. 

2. Increase advertising rates 331% 
per cent. 

3. Include the same information 
and illustrations in the editorial col- 
umns, but through more thorough 
editing accomplish this in one-half the 
space formerly required. This would 
produce a publication about half the 
size of present magazines and would 
enable subscribers to either read much 
more of every issue or read the mate- 
rial in which they are interested in 
half the time. Most subscription lists 
are made up of executives, so saving 
half the time of business executives 
would represent a very large sum and 
would prove a tremendous contribu- 
tion in saving of manpower. Because 
of this saving, subscribers would be 
willing to have subscription rates in- 
creased two to five times as it is not 
the cost of the magazine but the time 
it requires to get worth while infor- 
mation out of it that represents the 
ultimate cost and value to the sub- 
scriber. 

Of course this seems a bit fantastic. 
I probably would not have courage 
enough to do it if I were a pub- 
lisher, but perhaps some thinking may 
be done along these lines that will 
prove helpful to the publisher, adver- 


tiser, and reader alike. 


Keeping Contact With 
Employes in Service 

What is the advertising department 
doing for the boys in the service? 
Our advertising department has been 
asked not only to help in morale build- 
ing among our men on the production 
front, but also to help with the boys 
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Theyre Smacking the U-Boats 





Large size space in newspapers in its twelve 
plant cities will tell the war production 
story of Rheem Mfg. Company. This copy 
gives dramatic and graphic story of what 
happens when Rheem depth bombs let go 


in the service. What are other adver- 
tising departments doing with this 
important job? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Advertising departments generally 
are playing an active part in keeping 
contact with the men in the service. 
Special issues of house magazines are 
dedicated to the boys in the service. 
Round-robin letters are inspired by 
the advertising department. Messages 
from the officials to the men in the 
service are planned and executed by 
the advertising department. Either 
the advertising or personnel depart- 
ments are taking care of gifts. As 
you know, a number of companies 
have planned packages to be sent out 
every month, three months, etc. Some 
have made a great feature of the 
Christmas which, in most 
cases, are already on the way to the 
boys. Time’s and Newsweek’s “Battle 
Baby” have been almost as popular as 
Reader’s Digest and many companies 
magazines for 


package 


have provided these 


their men. 


Classen Joins Evans Associates 
Roderick W. Classen, recently manager 
of advertising service of Trafic World, 
has been named assistant director of the 
research and media department of Evans 
Associates, Inc., Chicago agency 


Swan-Finch Names Hazard 
Swan-Finch Oil Corporation, New 
York, has named the Hazard Advertising 
Company, New York, to direct its adver- 
tising and technical product promotions. 


Novo Appoints Reed 


Novo Engine Company, Lansing, Mich., 
has named Orville E. Reed, Detroit, as 
advertising counsel 


Stromberger Named Advertising 
Sales Representative 


T. L. Stromberger, on the a ing 
and publicity staff of Union Oj] Com. 
pany, Los Angeles, 

since 19? as 

been named adver- 

tising sale pre- 

sentative H vill 

handle prod ind 

service ad sing 

and will direct nub 

lication of | n's 

“Dealer News” and 

other sales promo- 


tional activit ree 
porting to Arthur 
C. Stewart, vice 





president in charge 

T.L.STROMBERGER f sales. 
Mr. Stromberger 
has held virtually every position in Union's 


advertising department and _ originated 
many of the company’s sales promotion 
programs. He is chairman of the pub 
licity committee of the Industrial Adver- 
tising Association of Southern California, 


Cronk Named Advertising 
Head of Commercial Solvents 


John N. Cronk, advertising manager or 
the Denver Equipment Company for the 
last fourteen years, 
has been named ad- 
vertising manager of 
Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, with 
headquarters in Terre 
Haute, Ind. Adver- 
tising and promotion- 
al activities of Com- 
mercial Solvents will 
continue under the 
general supervision 
of Charles D. Good- 
ale, manager of the 
technical service Di- 
vision 

Mr. Cronk was 
elected a director of the National Indus 
trial Advertisers Association for members 
at-large this year and has served as 
regional membership director of the moun 
tain states area since 1941 


JOHN N. CRONK 


Burnell Will Direct All 
Link-Belt Company Sales 


Edward J. Burnell has been named vice 
president in charge of sales for the entire 
Link-Belt Company, with headquarters in 
Chicago. He was formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the companys 
Pershing Road plant operations and cen 
tral division sales 

Assisting Mr. Burnell will be Nelson L 
Davis, sales manager for materials han 
dling machinery: William H. Ki: ead, 
sales manager for power trans! 
machinery, and C. Walter Spalding, sales 
manager for power transmission ¢qulj 
ment required by original-equipment ma 
ufacturers and duplicate machiner’ 
accounts. 


Fricke to McCann-Erickson 
William A 


secretary of the American Associat! 
Advertising Agencies, has joined McUann 
Erickson, Inc., New York, as a space 
buyer. 


Fricke, formerly assistant 
4 
f 
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y day and night -a continuous mass eruption of important news, 
and every Friday a sorting, sifting, and spot-analyzing by 


The WUstletd Stiles Nets 


J -then sped to Management Men in every tndustry Jor Monday reading. 


—_ 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 22] 


Porcelain Enamel Analysis 


ence by 1950 are expected to buy new 
electric or gas refrigerators to replace 
those that have outlived their useful- 
ness. Another 5,300,000 new retail 
customers will result from new family 
formations. Rural electrification proj- 
ects mean at least 2,000,000 additional 
new outlets. Efforts of market devel- 
opment and salesmanship should cre- 
ate a desire and acceptance for electric 
refrigerators among the present non- 
users. This points toward a_ higher 
saturation level in the full market and 


may bolster the above figures by 
another 4,400,000 units. Translated 
into porcelain enamel products, the 
aggregate amount would mean a 
$120,400,000 backlog of postwar busi- 
ness.” The percentage was determined 
for refrigerators usually made with 
porcelain enamel interiors as well as 
those with porcelain enamel exteriors. 
An average price was applied in each 
case to arrive at total value of porce- 
lain enamel for this particular mar- 
ket. 

From a section of the report that 
deals with residential construction, the 
following comments are indicative of 
the procedure used to inject the story 





EDITORIAL THEME 
FOR 
JANUARY, 1944, ISSUE 


MPORTANT developments 

in product cleaning and 
painting will splash forth in 
1944, as changing demands oc- 
cur in war production and as 
more civilian products enter 
the picture. 


What to expect in available 
protective and decorative coat- 
ings when reconversion to the 
production of civilian goods is 
started, will be discussed by 
authorities in the paint field. 
What are customers likely to 
want and what will they prob- 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


in product cleaning and finishing! 


ably be able to get on short 
notice or within reasonable 
time, is another side of the 
question which will come in for 
considerable comment by men 
who have been studying the 
situation in late months. 


These are just a few of the 
timely subjects which will be 
featured and discussed in the 
“What’s Ahead” issue of 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 
magazine for January, 1944. 


And so, here is an opportu- 
nity for some effective public- 
ity, featuring materials, sup- 
plies and equipment for imme- 
diate or post-war use by con- 
cerns that do product cleaning 
and painting. Reservations 
should be made early because 
of space limitations. 





hy, retrial 
FINISHING 


Don't miss 
this “What's Ahead” 
number, and the op- 


Sacrifice Here - 
To Save Lives There 


. 


Seesentee tert tee tatters entero 


——ad 





One of a series of ads which Midland Steel 
Products Company is running in newspapers 
in its plant cities and New York and Chi- 
cago to dramatize its war efforts and point 
the way to broadened peacetime operations 


of housing conditions into statistical 
data: “An anticipated housing pro- 
gram to add roughly ten million units 
in the postwar period, will throw all 
former measures of housing market 
activity out the window. If all pro- 
posals to remove slums and to rebuild 
blighted areas are materialized, even 
more than ten million units may be 
built. The bathroom equipment mar- 
ket has an even greater potential than 
other markets in connection with res- 
idential construction, for there are 
also to be counted ten million houses 
in this country which in 1940 had 
no bathroom, but were otherwise in 
good repair.” 

In the report, the minimum de- 
mand represented bathroom fixture 
replacements and new installation in 
existing structures as well as needs for 
newly constructed buildings at the 
rate of activity experienced in the 
past. In order to establish a full 
potential market figure for bathroom 


fixtures, replacements and new instal- 
lations were kept in line with total 
pre-war production. To this amount 
was added the bathroom fixture re- 
quirements for the 10,000,000 new 
dwellings that are expected to be 
built in the postwar period. 

The committee strove to prepare 3 
flexible market report for presentation 
to the members of the institute. It 
was intended to be a study chat 
would aid individual companies in 4 
practical way. We tried not to con- 


Distributed monthly to finishing room and 
paint shop foremen, production superin- 
tendents and company officials of metal- 
working, woodworking and miscellaneous 


portunity it offers 
for some timely pub- 


industrial plants where production cilean- 
ing and finishing are major operations in licity ! 


parts and products manufacture 
Forms close Jan. 5 
In the mails Jan. 18 


Published the 18th of Each Month by 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


1142 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis 4, Indi 
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It’s a SWING and a SHIFT to The Chicago Sun 


Yes, history repeats itself... but with a variation. 


During World War |, a revolution took place in 
the Chicago newspaper field. Reading habits 
changed and people shifted in a mighty mass 
from evening to morning newspapers. 


Now, in World War II, the Chicago newspaper 
picture changes again. But this time it’s a change 
in the Chicago morning newspaper people prefer. 


This time ... in this war... Chicago has a new 
morning newspaper—a paper that came in with 
the War. And that’s here to stay. 


This paper—The Chicago Sun—has caused a 
mighty SHIFT in Chicago's reading habits. Approx- 
imately 300,000 people buy The Sun every day. 
The greatest single creation of newspaper read- 
ers in history. 


Yo other newspaper in American annals has 
ever come so far, so fast, so solidly as The Sun. 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY, National Representatives 
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Atlanta, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle 





Farsighted advertisers are keenly sensitive to 
this mighty SWING SHIFT. They see that pre-Pearl 
Harbor standards won't do for Chicago's changed 
newspaper picture. 


The new revolution in Chicago’s morning news- 
paper set-up calls for a totally new evaluation of 
the morning market. 


It means that now, and for your postwar advertising: 


1. More than ever you need The Sun in any newspaper 
combination to cover Chicago completely, economically 
and efficiently. 

2. By using The Sun alone, you can make a tremendous 
impact against America’s No. 2 market with a relatively 
small expenditure. 


3. You can sell for less in The Sun. 





CHICAGO'S MORNING TRUTHpaper 










fuse the members by discussing nu- 
merous economic issues, many of 
which may be less serious than they 
appear to be at present. Instead, we 
furnished a brief explanation of the 
technique employed by the committee, 
reasons why the numerous steps were 
taken, the final results of the investi- 
gation and analysis. It was suggested 
that the market data be kept alive and 
useful by making necessary adjust- 
ments from time to time. Accumu- 
lating a file of clues, that point to- 
wards business in the future, was men- 
tioned as a step in that direction. This 
wealth of information may be ideas 


that arise from trade contracts, special 
reports, or articles in newspapers and 
periodicals. Some problems remained 
to be solved by individual companies. 
The committee attempted only to set 
the sails for a voyage into the future. 
Success in capturing the markets de- 
pends solely upon the skill of each 
institute member, as a navigator, to 
steer towards the markets in the 
immediate and distant future. 

With attention focused upon a 
three-dimensional picture — showing 
the strata, spread, and depth of the 
market, each manufacturer is better 
equipped to face the problem of co- 





ALL DRESSED UP AND 
NO PLACE TO GO ? 


When this war is over, the 
manufacturer of construction 
equipment or producer of ma- 
terials who is now “too busy” 
to maintain his contacts with 
normal, peace-time markets is 
going to find himself “all 
dressed up and no place to go” 

. equipped with modern, war- 
expanded facilities for produc- 
tion but lacking the sales out- 
lets for his product. 


In the Illinois-Indiana-Ohio 
market Construction Digest 


provides an easy and inexpens- 
ive means of keeping old cus- 
tomers and gaining new ones 
because the 8,000 contractors, 
engineers and public works offi- 
cials who will do the peace- 
time buying in this important 
field are regular readers of 
Construction Digest. Make sure 
that you and your product have 
“some place to go” tomorrow 
... by advertising regularly in 
Construction Digest—TODAY! 


Construction J)IcEstT 


IMinots Indiana Ohio Public Work 
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Indianapolis 


ordinating demand with produc to 
attain the anticipated postw vals 
of more opportunities and a er 
standard of living. 





Mason Leaves Westinghouse 
For Wm. B. Remington, Inc. 


W. R. Mason, formerly ad 
manager of the East Springfield 
Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, has been added 
to the staff of Wm. 
B. Remington, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., 
agency, as an account 
executive. 

Mr. Mason, who 
was with Westing- 
house for five years, 
previously handled 
air conditioning and 
commercial refrigera- 
tion advertising for 
that company as ac- 
count executive of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cle 
He also served as assistant advert 
manager of the Estate Stove Company, 





W. R. MASON 





Hamilton, O., after two years as a re 
porter on the Hamilton Journal-News 
Mr. Mason wrote a tank corps song 


“Men of Iron,” for a training film for the 
U. S. armored force that recently received 
its world radio premiere over a coast-to- 

coast hookup It achieved wide popularity 

within the armored force. He is currently 

serving as president of the Advertising 

Club of Springfield. 


Stabilizes Payment of ~( 
Salesmen's Commissions 

Under the recent ruling by the Com dh 
missioner of Internal Revenue extending 
payment of salesmen’s commissions to ‘ 
Dec. 31, employers may pay their sales 
men commissions even though this re R 
sults in an increased dollar amount, pr 
viding (1) the rate of commission has not 
been increased since Oct. 2, 1942, and 
(2) no adjustment in basic salary or other 
compensation has been made since Oct FIR 
2, 1942. 

The new salary stabilization does not 
apply to overriding commissions, which 
come under the rules for bonuses, the 
commissioner explained. In this respect, 
if there has been any change in basic 


+ 


compensation (such as salary) since Oct 





2, 1942, approval must be obtained before IT 
an overriding commission can be paid 
If there has been no change in bask 
compensation since Oct. 2, 1942, the 
total amount of overriding commissions 
for 1943 may not exceed the total dollar 
amount of overriding commissions paid 
in the calendar year ending Dec. 31, 1941 IT 


Moore Now Sales Head of Briggs 


Henry T. Moore, associated wit 
dustrial sales work for the last twenty) 
years, has been appointed sales manager 
of Briggs Clarifier Company, Washington, 
D. C. He was eastern zone manager [or 
Briggs for the past three years. 

The sales department has been divided, TH 
with E. K. Burgess and H. Nash as 
sistant sales managers, respectively, {0 
the automotive and industrial di 


Evans Gets Besly Account 

Evans Associates, Inc., Chicago, has 
been named _ advertising counsel ! 
Charles H. Besly Company, Chicag 


manufacturer of metal cutting tools 
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IN THE FAST GROWING “POST- 
WAR-IMPORTANT” WELDING FIELD 


1. WHAT IS YOUR PRODUCT 
ACCEPTANCE NOW? 


2. WHAT IS YOUR COMPARATIVE 
ACCEPTANCE 1943 VS. 1942? 


3. ARE YOU MAKING PROGRESS 
TOWARD POST-WAR RECOGNITION? 









Write or Wire now to The 
Welding Engineer, 506 
South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois, for our 
1943 Product Acceptance 
Survey. In this 48-page 
book (just off the press) 
you will find specific prod- 
uct by .product informa- 
tion on arc, gas and re- 
sistance welding equip- 
ment and accessories, 
safety, inspection, grind- 
ing equipment —practic- 
ally every product that 
enters into welding. 
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sing A SUPERLATIVE 
MARKET 
FOR WAR OR PEACE 


ding 

— Welding's Leading Publication 
Read by Men in Every Industry 
pr Who Direct the Spending of 
not America's Welding Dollars 













and 


Det FIRST IN WELDING ADVERTISING 


THE WELDING ENGINEER regularly carries more weld- 
ing advertising than any publication. More welding adver- 
" tisers use only THE WELDING ENGINEER than any 
uc other single publication. During welding’ s recent spectacular 
the growth, THE WELDING ENGINEER'S advertising volume 
ect. has increased two and one-half times that of the nearest 
contemporary. The WELDING ENGINEER is first in 
welding advertising . .. BECAUSE: 


ore IT LEADS IN PAID CIRCULATION 

1d THE WELDING ENGINEER—the only ABC-ABP publication in the field, 
reaches a total audience of over fifty thousand key welding men. (Readership 
average over 5 per copy). High quality coverage obtained by selective direct 
mail only, furnishes an interested audience with genuine buying power. This 
quality readership, at the same $3 subscription price, has increased over 70‘ 
lar in the last three and one-half years. THE WELDING ENGINEER leads in 
paid circulation . . . BECAUSE: 


; r 
IT LEADS IN EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 
THE WELDING ENGINEER was and still is a pioneer. Established in 1916, it was 
America’s first welding publication. As one leading welding fabricator put it: 
“THE WELDING ENGINEER did not live off the welding industry—it made the 
welding industry.” 
THE WELDING ENGINEER is today’s greatest influence in welding, edited by a compe- 
tent Welding Engineer—one of the industry’s leading authorities—and assisted by the 
largest specialized welding editorial staff in the field. It secures and holds the interest of 
men who are genuinely interested in welding, brazing, metallizing, flame-conditioning and 
cutting operations as applied in design, construction, production and maintenance. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER is welding's most influential publication. 


the Welding Engineen < 
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TODAY’S PRODUCT RECOGNITION 
IS YOUR BAROMETER 
OF TOMORROW’S SALES 


GET 
THE 
FACTS 
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PURCHASING 
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anc is forming | 
in Packingtown 


Packingtown offers tremendous 
business these days. With live- 
stock supplies the largest on rec- 
ord and meat production far ex- 
ceeding any period in history, it 
is buying more equipment and 
supplies than ever before. And it 
has billions to spend! 


You can talk to Packingtown now 
because they need what you've 
got, and they have the priority 
ratings to buy your products. 
Speak your piece now while the 
line is forming and purchasing 
agents and operating executives 
are eager to listen. 


Now, and in the post-war period, 

the meat packing industry has 
vast needs that must be met if 
our country, our allies and this 
war-torn world is to be fed. 


Tell your sales story now to the 
important people in the industry 

. those who do the buying... 
through its official publication. 
Write us today for full informa- 
tion and a copy of “A Vital 


Industry.” 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Most important publication in the 
Food Field since 1891 
| 


407 S$. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Illinois | 


ae eee 
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marketing procedure, 





Textile Industry Prepares 
For Rapid Conversion 


@ THERE IS a growing feeling 
among textile mills that the war in 
Europe may be coming to a sudden 
end. This feeling has jumped far be- 
yond any promises that may be held 
out by encouraging daily war news 
and to some extent it has crept into 
the thinking of the machinery and 
supply people directly connected with 
the industry. 

This situation is reflected in the in- 
security of raw material markets and 
in the increasing pressure being 
brought upon major machinery man- 
ufacturers by the mills themselves to 
divulge more of postwar machinery 
plans. These machinery firms work- 
ing for the most part on war produc- 
tion have not been eager to disclose 
what the boys at the drafting tables 
are doing, and government officials 
are said to have encouraged them in 
this with the view that it would be 
premature to whet the appetite for 
equipment which will not be available 
for a long time to come. However, at 
least one of the largest of these firms 
will start actively in early 1944 to 
tell what is coming in the way of 
improved looms. Others may follow 
suit as the European outlook con- 
tinues to improve. 

Even a sudden end to the war with 
Germany would mean a transitional 
period of less than ninety days for 
most of the textile industry. For cot- 
ton mills which have made the major 
contribution of the industry to Army 
and Navy equipment, sixty days 
would about cover the adjustment 
period. Woolen mills would be 
somewhat the same, with silk and 
rayon throwing plants, knitting and 
hosiery mills changing almost from 
day to day dependent upon the yarns 
available. Yarn men say that silk, 
either Chinese or Japanese, will be 
back in the competition again after 
the Pacific war is over, but they look 
for a much longer war there. 

Most of the textile machinery firms 
would face a period of several months’ 
readjustment to anything like normal 
production, even with the lessened de- 
mands for European fighting. With 
the exception of looms and some type 
of knitting machinery, limited num- 
bers of practically all textile machin- 
ery are being supplied to mills with 
sufficient priorities right now. Re- 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industr 
written by editors of business pap 
placement parts manufacturing is bé 

ing generally maintained. 

There is a slightly increasing amou 
of mechanical and labor-saving cquig 
ment, lighting, etc., being obtaine 
by mills which are wholly or |argel 


on war orders. It is expected th 
this situation will continue to j 
prove—JOHN C. Cook, Busine 
Manager, Cotton. 


Big Postwar Expansion for 
Industrial Waste Disposal 


@ THE MOST significant factor j 
the water works and sewerage marke 
today is the rapidly growing effo 
and success of the plans for postwa 
development by the Joint Committe 
on Water and Sewage Works Devel 
opment representing the leading tech 
nical associations in the two fields. 

With the slogan, “Blueprint Now!’ 
this committee has a field director car 
rying the message to regional meeting 
of water and sewage works associa 
tions and establishing sectional com 
mittees throughout the country. 

The program of this committe 
looks toward great construction of 
these facilities after the war as well 
as replacements of equipment and sup- 
plies that have suffered during th 
period of wartime deferments. Up- 
wards of $200,000,000 is expected 
be expended annually for the firs 
postwar decade on water works alone 
Sewage works will absorb an amount 
of material and equipment anticipated 
by authorities as of greater magni 
tude than the requirements for water 
supply. 

Not only will there be a field of 
expansion in United States markets 
after the war, but also indications ar 
that expansion in the Central ané 
South American countries will & 
large and rapid. Sanitation, as prac- 
ticed by American armed forces 4 
over the world, will have a great bear- 
ing on bringing to all countries mod 
ern handling of the problem. Export 
trade in these markets may be « 
pected. 

In the United States, a sampling 
survey of the readers of Water Work 
and Sewerage has indicated a larg 
backlog of construction, replacement 
and repair, awaiting the end of t 
war. Present difficulties in obtainins 
supplies and equipment include prior 
ity problems, delivery of materials 
and lack of replacement parts. The 
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This list is a partial index of recent articles in 
“‘Memo-Randoms” a house magazine published by 
us at intervals. A few extra copies of each of these 
issues are available for industrial advertising execu- 
tives who request a copy. 


O.S.TYSON AND COMPANY, INC. 
CLASS AND INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
230 Park Avenue « New York 17, N. Y. 


Member, American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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and lack of replacement parts. 
There is a sizeable postwar market 
for pumps, sedimentation equipment, 
chlorination equipment, incinerators, 
dryers, and building supplies. 
Industrial pollution of water ways 
has been recognized to a greater ex- 
tent since the impact of the war and 
this problem, in addition to the do- 
mestic waste problem, will 
serious attention after the war, both 
because of the attitude of the federal 
and state health authorities and be- 
cause of the possibilities of recovery 
of waste byproducts by industry. The 
market in this field is eventually to be 


receive 


larger than that in municipal wastes 
disposal and to follow the immediate 
postwar development in the latter. 

Buyers and managers in water util- 
ities look forward to some improve- 
ment in standard materials and equip- 
ment and some new applications of 
modern materials such as plastics, but 
there is no anticipated rush of rad- 
ical departures from proven standard 
materials and design. 

Partly because of patriotic attitudes 
and partly because of priority restric- 
tions, there has been considerable de- 
ferment of construction and improve- 
ments in water works and sewage dis- 





ZERO Hour FOR PRESIDENTS 


The zero hour for many company presidents will arrive when 


peace stops war production. 


will be then that the most 


courageous and audacious of all decisions will have to be put 


into effect—rehire? retool ? rebuy ? remake ?>—without a market! 


There is little doubt as to how the majority of presidents will 


decide. ‘Emergencies do not create character, they merely reveal 


it.’ Business has never sold America short. 


“All out” for war 


will give way to “all out” for prosperity. Business will be the 


pump-primer and the spark plug of the new economic victory. 


When the zero hour arrives and business minds swing to peace- 


time problems, what will be the split-second decision on your 


company and your product? 


20,092 presidents and more than 30,000 other executives can 


be reached intimately through DuNn’s Review. They are the 


chief executives of the major portion of the top rated companies 


( 


in manufacturing 
ing and insurance (9.7%). 


(55%), wholesaling (26°¢ ), 


financial, bank- 


The time to seed those minds is now. 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York (7) N. Y. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


BOSTON 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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posal systems. There has also | 
cumulating, an uncomfortable def- 


ciency in maintenance and repair work 
in these same utilities. This has caused 
some concern to the Office of War 
Utilities (WPB) and recent comment 
and emphasis has been to the effect 
that such deferment of needed n- 


tenance should no longer continue, 
As the water and sewage utilities be- 
gin to catch up on some of this cur- 
rent maintenance, there will be an 
increase in present buying but it will 


be only a forerunner of what is toll 


come, because governmental restric- 
tions will still minimize such expend- 
itures.—L. H. ENstow, Editor, W ater 
Works and Sewerage. 
"Sky" Hopper Opens Own 
Agency in New York 

Schuyler Hopper, until recently assist- 
ant executive vice-president of the Asso- 
ciated Business Pa- 
pers, has resigned as 
sales promotion man- 
ager, The Progressive 
Grocer, to open his 
own advertising 
agency at 11 West 
42nd St., New York 
Mr. Hopper is the 
author of “The 
Guide to Effective 
Wartime Advertis 
ing’ and the “Tell- 
All” campaign of the 
ABP 


SCHUYLER Prior to joining 

HOPPER ABP, Mr. Hopper 
was associated with Continental Can Com- 
pany in charge of business paper adver: 
tising. For seven years previous he was 
with Erickson Advertising Agency, where 
he handled copy and contact on a variety 
of industrial and consumer accounts 


Wesco Advances Nickerson 
M. P. Nickerson, who has been in 


charge of the marine fittings business of 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Company, 
has been promoted to general apparatus 
and supplies manager at the company’s 
headquarters, New York 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 26] 


Better Parts Catalogs 


type and proofs pulled on gummed 
enamel stock. These are then pasted 
in place on the drawing and arrows 
drawn in. 

While we have been 
gather specific data on hours saved in 
the manufacture of equipment by the 
use of P.I. drawings, the enthusiasm 
with which they have been received 
by the sales, production, and service 
departments is sufficient proof, for the 
present, of their value. Our program 
calls for expanded use of these draw- 
ings in the shop and comprehensive 
parts catalogs for every product man- 
ufactured by The Heil Company both 
to aid in serving the equipment an¢é 
as a good will salesman. 


unable to 
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A“First Choice” |ndustrial Directory 


RAAT. «49 FOR YOUR 1944 ADVERTISING MESSAGE 


Thousands of production and maintenance men 
and buying officials throughout industry rely on 
PLANT-PRODUCTION DIRECTORY be- 
cause there’s no hunting necessary for their 
where-to-buy-it information. 


And because PLANT-PRODUCTION DI- 
RECTORY has no duplicate and no useless 


classifications, it is the most effective, yet inex- 
ar< pensive, means of keeping your products and 
, your name before present and postwar markets. 


CUTTING 4 Increase the value of your advertising dollar by 
Tools th making your 1944 space reservations NOW! 
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See index 
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Write Us, or Ask Your Agency, for Circulation Data and Advertising Rates 
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Tournapulls Will Be 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 29] 
Traveling Down Your Street 


Interpreting Business Watchmen Placed to Increase Safety 
' : ; Special Eff “il } ‘ 
cubic yards of earth over residential einaae _ meg on = 


streets near the Peoria plant. To ex- 


plain the urgency of the project, we Project Sanctioned by City Council 


prepared “A Message to Northside WE ASK YOUR HELP 

Home Owners from R. G. LeTour- This folder was distributed to all 

neau, Inc.,” in the form of a four-page, residents within three blocks of the 

illustrated folder. Subheads indicate haul route and to all Peoria Associa- 

the copy treatment: tion of Commerce members. It proved 
To Prevent a Recurrence of the May quite effective. 


Flood a 2 
se Cab tx Dongen Building Employe Good Will 
Levee Eliminates Danger of Work Finally, 1 want to mention a fore- 


Stoppage Caused by Flood Damage runner of the series just beginning. It’s 














© THE RADIO ENGINEER 


is the man who pre-determines 
© THE RADIO-ELECTRONICS FIELD 
is this man’s amazing market 


© THE INSTITUTE of RADIO ENGINEERS 


is this man’s own Society 
(over 10,000) 


© THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE I. R. E. 


Ls this man’s own paper 


© THE RESEARCH and VITAL CONTENT therein 


is this man’s own contribution 





T0 Sell the Radio Industry Tell 
the Radio Engineer... first 
and effectively in his own lan- 
guage thru his own publication. 


NET PAID 
8,343 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE I-R-E THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS B 
330 West 420d Street, Hew York 18 ZI 
WILLIAM C. COPP, Notional! Advertising Meneger 
SCOTT KINGWILL DUNCAN A. SCOTT & COMPANY ; On 
Central Stotes Reprerentelives Poca Coos! Representotwve ; 
35 £. Weeker Drive Mills Building 445 Western Pacific Building ‘ ; 
Chicago 1 Sen Francisco 4 Los Angeles 15 e. / 








an ad, which with changes to { 
occasion, we have run in nearby ; 
in conjunction with appearance of the 
LeTourneau band and chorus. Like 
the current public relations series, each 
of these ads carried action picture 












show what LeTourneau equipment 
does. This ad had a double purpose— 
to acquaint outlying towns with [e- 
Tourneau and to encourage the Le- 
Tourneau band and chorus. 

In all of these public relations ads 
and folders, we have the final selfish 
purpose, extremely important now, of 
drawing to us prospective employes, 
We feel by making our company, its 
products, and thoughts better known 
to the residents near our plants that 
we will accomplish this aim, too. 





Morse Made Consultant to 
Department of Commerce 


John H. Morse, with Arthur Kudner, 
Inc., New York, since last year, has been 
named consultant 
to the Department 
of Commerce. He 
will serve in an ad- 
visory capacity on 
department publica- 
tions, on projects 
embracing commu 
nity economic de- 
velopment, and on 
the aid which the 
department can 
give business in its 
planning to meet 
advertising and 
distribution probe JOHN H. MORSE 
lems 

Mr. Morse, who served as chief of the 
department's division of commercial and 
economic information in 1941 and 1942, 
has been engaged in industrial selling and 
advertising for eighteen years. For a time 
he was associate professor of business 
administration, economics and_ sociology 
at Hillsdale College, Mich., and the Uni 
versity of Nevada. He was senior vice’ 
president of the Buchen Company, Chi 
cago, industrial agency for thirteen years 


Reichert and Lamb Promoted 
By Armstrong Cork 


Gene Reichert has been named manager 
of the glass and closure division and the 
industrial division creative section of the 


advertising and promotion department of 
the Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, 
Pa. He replaces A. J Lyons who has lett 
the company. Mr. Reichert, who had 
been assistant manager of this section, will 
continue to handle industrial division 
advertising 

William Lamb, formerly with the Arm 
strong plant newspaper at Lancaster, has 
been named assistant manager of the sec 
tion and will handle glass and ciosure 
division advertising. George D. Fostet 
and Howard York are two new members 
of the floor division creative section 


Link-Belt Adds Hamilton Agency 


Link-Belt Company, has appointed J. R 
Hamilton Advertising Agency, Inc., Chi 
cago, to handle its advertising of mate 
rials handling machinery and Link-Belt 
automatic coal stokers. Behel and W aldie 
and Briggs, Chicago agency, will continue 
to handle advertising of Link-Belt wel 
transmission machinery. 
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APPRECIATION 
of the BLUE BOOK 
FROM AUSTRALIA”’ 
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This letter from Australia is fur- 
ther evidence that the Blue Book 
“gets around” ... and is ap- 
The Blue 


Book is circulated among 


preciated by readers. 


responsible officials in war pro- 
duction plants, government 
agencies and metal-working 
plants of all types. It has long 
been an outstanding producer 
of a profitable volume of in- 


quiries and orders for advertisers. 
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HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY ¢ 546 South Bearbere Street : "Gina 5, 
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Industrial Group 
Aero Digest 





Air Conditioning & Refrig 

eration News (w) (1l%¢x 

16) t30 23 
American Aviation (bi-w) 115 |60 
American Builder & Build 

ing Age 65 47 
The American City 69 55 
American Machinist (bi-w) *//548 *480 
Architectural Forum 88 67 
Architectural Record 68 52 
Automotive & Aviation In 

dustries (bi-w) 265 137 
Aviation $44 239 
Bakers’ Helper (e.0.w.) 102 79 
Brick & Clay Record °24 °22 
Bus Transportation $120 §87 
The Canner (w) *1/71 *58 
Ceramic Industry *43 *39 


Chemical & Engineering 


Chemical Industri *10 °*72 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering $356 $262 
Civil Engineering 3 ; 29 
Coal Agi 106 83 
Construction Digest (bi-w) 76 52 
Construction Methods (8% 

x12) 102 81 
Contractors & Engineers 

Monthly (9% x14) 41 30 
Cotton 125 104 
Diesel Progress (8%x11) 71 49 
Electric Light & Power 68 66 
Electrical Contracting 106 76 
Electrical South ‘1 27 
Electrical West »6 12 
Flectrical World (w) 202 180 
Electronics °252 *108 
Engineering & Mining 


Journal 129 88 
Engineering News - Record 


(w) *) 301 e201 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance 14 249 
Fire Engineering { 2¢ 
Food Industries 132 90 
The Foundry 173 131 
Gas 37 26 
ia Age (bi-w) §*64 §*40) 
Heating, Piping & Air Con : 

ditioning 10 i2 
Heating & Ventilating $53 30 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (two editions) 16° 132 
Industrial Finishing (4%x 

G1 , 16 
Industry nd Power 128 92 
Industry and Welding (4%4x 

614) 16 34 
Iron Age (w *H68 *550 
Laundry Age (semi-mo.) §$*105 §*84 
Machine Desigr 195 “12 
Machine lo Blue Book 

(4x6) 53 e958 
Machinery §340 $330 
Manufacturers Record ~ 44 36 
Marine Engineering & Ship 

ping Review 307 186 
Mechanical Engineering 99 61 
Mechanization (4-13/16x 

7-5/16) 82 73 
Metal Fir hing 67 48 
Metal Progre 171 104 
Meta ind A 1.0 117 


Advertising Volume 
Up 29.89% In November 


@ ADVERTISING 


iness papers for November was 29.89 


volume in bus- 


than in similar is- 
Total 
the eleven-month period was 


per cent greater 
volume for 
24.68 
The se 


figures are based on reports of 156 


Sues a year ago. 


per cent above the 1942 total. 


publications shown in the accompany- 
ing tabulation. 

The 101 papers 
29.05 per cent more business this No- 


industrial carried 
vember than in similar issues of 1942. 
The increase for the comparable eleven 


months was 25.65 per cent. 
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Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and 





Pages 


1943 1942 
Mill & Factory 289 $541 
Mill Supplies ree " 200 168 
Mining & Metallurgy ‘ $65 14 


Modern 
x6%) 
Modern 
Moder n 
National 


300 


Machine Shop (4% 
*75 *50 





Packaging ... 
Plastics 132 72 
Carbonator & 


sottler Sew ~- §123 §100 
National Petroleum News 

ca? wasechenes - as 87 67 
National Provisioner (w) 91 71 
New Pencil Points 50 46 
Oil & Gas Journal (w).... *402 *327 
Oil Weekly (w) . - §*|t23 *S§t187 
Paper Industry & Paper 

World ‘ , Kauai 63 57 
Paper Mill News (w).. 57 65 
Paper Trade Journal (w)..§*/}140 *125 
Petroleum Engineer : 130 95 
Petroleum Refiner seer 198 120 
Pit & Quarry ‘ ii *96 *78 
Power , 262 202 
Power Plant Engineering 22 100 
Practical Builder (10%4x15) 15 9 
Printing gates *56 43 
Product Engineering ‘ *295 *189 
Products Finishing (4%x 

6%) janbuan 44 32 
Purchasing ry 235 149 
Railway Age (w) eee $256 §195 
Railway Purchases & 

Stores , ‘ 96 68 
Roads & Streets peudéeeus 66 40 
Rock Products §65 §47 
Southern Power & Industry 109 69 
Steel (w) t504 377 
Supervision 18 15 
Telephone Engineer : 38 37 
Telephony (w) *\|79 *§113 
Textile World 162 124 
Timberman ode os 62 43 
Tool & Die Journal (44x 

714) rie 165 119 
Tool Engineer ‘ 181 149 
Water Works Engineering 

(bi-w) ; . a6 49 
Water Works & Sewerage 45 36 
Welding Engineer .. 69 45 
Western Construction 

News a 92 65 
Wood Worker 61 44 
Woodworking Digest (4%%x 

614) % Fg ars *R4 *65 

Total 14,522 11,253 

Trade Group 
American Artisan 55 43 
American Druggist 135 70 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 

(semi-mo.) *92 392 
Building Supply News 17 34 
Chain Store Age 

Administration Edition 

Combination ; 13 6 

Druggist Edition 67 12 

Fountain Restaurant 8 8 

General Merchandise 

Variety Store Editions $97 §60 

Grocery Editions 82 49 
Commercial Car Journal 180 184 
Domestic Engineering 92 60 
Electrical Merchandising (9 

x12) *53 *27 
Farm Implement News (bi- 

w) io Do 

Business in the trade group con- 


tinues strong, the thirty papers in 
the list carrying 26.43 per cent more 
issues for November this 
year than those of a year ago. The 
gain for the year to date was 20.74 


business in 


per cent. 

Export advertising maintains a 
heavy gain over last year, ten publi- 
cations reporting 68.12 per cent more 
display business in November issues 
this year as against those for 1942. 
For the eleven months the increase 
has been 25.95 per cent. 

The fifteen class publications car- 
ried 28.09 per cent more advertising 
in November issues than in those of 


have standard 7 





Advertising Volume for November Issues of Business Paper: 


x 10 type page 


1943 
Geyer’s Topics ........ +9 
Glass Digest pee sceeade’ 12 
Hardware Age (bi-w) ..... *{/158 
Jewelers’ Circular — The 
Keystone ’ < wma 129 
Men's Apparel Reporter (9 
REGED «uatWacces seven tee 67 
Dt) -bateGetdacnneuce eas ; 80) 
rr ie os ntaeee —_ 68 
NJ (National Jeweler) (5% 
x73) 16 


Office Appliances (6-5/6x10) lit 
Plumbing & Heating Jour- 


OE wcweass baeVeenn bese 26 
Sheet Metal Worker....... *42 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

DE.  cosesesduwes aeeneere 58 
Southern Hardware ....... 70 
Sporting Goods Dealer..... 60 
Syndicate Store Merchan- 

Ce aeteaceas See 62 
Underwear and Hosiery 

Review ...... ER ee 103 
Wholesaler’s Salesman .. 10) 

OEE osewunenes > 301 

Export Group 
American Automobile 

(Overseas Edition) .... 38 
American Exporter ... 217 
Caminos Y Calles (bi-mo) 18 
Fl Automovil Americano 59 
El Farmaceutico re 48 
Ingenieria Internacional 

GY 


Construccion as . 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Industria ; amare 
La Hacienda (two editions) 93 
Petroleo Interamericano 


(bi-mo) . 73 
Revista Aerea Latino 

America , 6 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4-5 /16x7-3/16) i“ 24 

Tt «ste se ewes ois 770 

Class Group 

Advertising Age (w) (10% 

x15) se atneeds ere ere 214 
American Funeral Director 47 
American Restaurant aa 52 
Dand W.. sae 52 
Hospital Management . 52 
Hotel Management er 66 
Industrial Marketing 106 
Medical Economics (44x 

_: ree tain 109 
Modern Beauty Shop sie 64 
Modern Hospital ‘ . %138 
Nation’s Schools 35 
Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x7-3/16) 135 
Restaurant Management 16 
School Management (9%x 

11%) f ay 14 
Traffic World (w) 83 

Total ‘ ow Lomas 


§Includes Special issue 
fied advertising Last 
tFive =Four 
lished 1943. 

Note: The above figures must 
quoted or reproduced without pern 


issue est 


issues issues 


the same month a year ago. Bu 
25 per 


for the eleven months was 20. 
cent ahead of the 1942 period 


In last month’s tabulation, the 


tober 1942 figure for The ¢ 
should have been 76 pages inst 
68. The October 1943 
American Funeral Director 
have been 43 pages instead of 





Two Name Remington 


Crystal Research Laboratories, 
ford, Conn., maker of radio con 
tion crystals and Somersville Mfg 
pany, Somersville, Conn., manu 
of woolens, have named Wm. B. F 
ton, Inc., Springfield, Mass., a: 
advertising agency. 
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QUTOMONYE cree Aeation MDUSTRIES 


A CHILTON Publication @ Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


* 
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WHO IS THIS BIRD? 


He represents those estimable gentlemen who being 
100%, or nearly so, in war work—see no point in post-war 
planning. 


Some day the war will stop tomorrow, and that is why so 
many forward-thinking business men are planning today, 
and making their plans known to the 40,000 readers of 


AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES in the coun- 
try’s thousands of automotive and aviation industrial plants. 


It will take billions of dollars to put cars, trucks and air- 


planes back on a peace-time basis, and much of it will be 
spent by AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES 


readers. 














[CONTINUED FROM Pace 58] 


What CED Is Doing 


tinguished a group of economists ad- 
dressed themselves to such important 
problems. 

Our research studies fall into two 
parts: those concerned especially with 
the transition from war to peace; and 
those which are of longer run signif- 
The transition studies include: 


icance. 
Lessons from World War I and its 
aftermath; cancellation of war con- 


tracts; disposal of government-owned 
plants and surpluses; manpower de- 
mobilization and reémployment; pro- 


vision for unemployed workers in the 
transition period; demobilization of 
wartime controls; monetary and bank- 
ing policy in the transition period; 
postwar changes in the tax structure; 
financing the reconversion and ex- 
pansion of business; postwar prob- 
lems of agriculture; postwar problems 
of international trade. 


The major studies of a more gen- 
eral character include: A_ general 
survey of the problems in achieving 
a high level of production and em- 
ployment; business incentives and 
taxation; the special problems of small 
business; ways and means to combat 
depression. The last two of these will 








YOU WANT 
TO GéT 
MORE FOR 


sionally. 


among Civil Engineers—the men who 


*Before you say yes or no, 
we'd like to send you this 
booklet, the “Inside Track." 
Ten minutes’ reading time 


and enough of facts to last 
you @ life-time. Yours for 
the asking. 





33 West 39th Street 





“FORTY FOUR 


Our story adds up like two plus two makes four. 
magazine which Civil Engineers consider most important to them profes- 
Your sales message in the magazine they consider most important 
is bound to carry extra weight with them. 
more acceptance, more preference for your company and your products 


and specify and buy the products used on 
them? Sell to Civil Engineers and you're sure 
to get more for "Forty-Four”. 








Civil Engineering is the 


Why not win more recognition, 


plan and execute construction jobs 









“Civil Engineering's “Inside” 
List. 





AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 








New York, N. Y. 
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be formally authorized as soon 
of the earlier projects are com; 
and funds become available to f. 
them. 






When these studies are com; i 
and ready for publication, we 
distribute them not only through 
ordinary channels but also to our 
local committees throughout the coun- 
try. Thereby we hope to make ayail- 
able to business leaders the best think- 
ing we have been able to muster on 
the economic problems whose solution 
will in large part, determine our post- 
war economic climate and hence the 
possibilities of our achieving a satis- 
factory high level of production and 
employment. 














Monsanto Names Wright 
Industrial Relations Head 

J. Handly Wright has been named 
director of the department of industrial 
and public relations 
of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company, St. 
Louis. He will be 
in charge of ad- 
vertising, public re- 
lations, industrial 
and labor relations, 
safety program, and 
company publica- 
tions. 

For the past four 
years Mr. Wright 
has served as exec: 
utive vice-president 
of Associated In- 
dustries of Alabama 
and previously as assistant director of 
public relations for the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers for four years 
He was formerly in the public relations 
and newspaper fields 


~ Kt 





J.H. WRIGHT 





Bakken Joins Buchen 


Anthony J. Bakken, formerly assistant 
regional adviser for the Farm Security 
Administration, has joined The Buchen 
Company, Chicago advertising agency 


ih\\ 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 76] 


Markets After the War 


such a shopping place. The construc- 
tive advertisements containing helpful 
information, eased the job. Therefore, 
it is logical to assume that not only 
have these decisions been made but 
also that buyers will continue to make 
such decisions from now until the 
time those orders are placed. 

The responsibility of the copywriter 
in the face of these conditions is in- 
deed a grave one. He does, in truth, 
carry much of the sales load. Now, 
perhaps more than ever, he should 
shift his sights and again talk in terms 
of performance and low cost produc- 
tion because plant men who are think- 
ing of the future know they are 
headed into an era of keen competition 
where the most efficient plant will con- 
trol the prices within its product 
group. 
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Some Current Headlines 
from Basford Advertising 
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mighty brief! 


If yours is like a lot of businesses 
we know you’re beginning to form 
a pretty clear picture of what 
you'll do — productwise — when 
Tokio topples. 

But when the control room 
flashes that Uncle Sam’s program 
is signing off, you'll have to move 
fast to re-identify yourself with in- 
dustrial buyers, and make it stick. 
How well you are prepared—mar- 
ketwise — will be a determining 
factor in how you emerge from 
the inevitable post-war scramble 
for inter-industry business. 

A lot of your old “friends” are 
company names only. Your cus- 
tomers’ personnel turnover has 


been as rapid and radical as your 


G. 


Gp 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 EAST 42nd STREET ° 


A SWEET JOB OF PRESSING 
SHIPS, TOO, TRAVEL BY RAIL 


HOW MUCH CAN YOU SAVE ON SOLDERING? . 


MOVING MOUNTAINS IN PAPER BAGS 
THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE 


CUSHIONING FLAGSHIPS FOR EASY LANDINGS 


KEEP "EM OILED TO KEEP 'EM SQUEEZING 


MUPOBOA CTAHAAPT MO ASMEPUTEAbDHORM ANNMAPATYPE . 
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own. Many of the new friends 
you'd like to make are hard to 
find, aloof when you find them. 
Hurdling these obstacles will take 
sales and advertising planning 
every bit as thorough as your 
product planning. 

We are not predicting how soon 
the cue for station identification 
will come. But we do feel that now 
is the time to be thinking “strat- 
ony” 
your attack on post-war markets. 

If you feel that the flexibility 


which we have developed in work- 


as well as “weapons” for 


ing with our clients can help in 
shaping your domestic or export 
marketing plans, we'd like to talk 


with you. 


M. BASFORD COMPANY 


Advertising and Marketing 


CLEVELAND OFFICE: LEADER BUILDING 


Lukens Steel 

, Ac.£: 

Lepel H. F. Laboratories 
St. Regis Paper 
Burndy Engineering 
Air Reduction 

Chicago Pneumatic 


Weston Instruments 
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Far-reaching developments are 
taking place in the wood work- 
ing field and Wood Products is 
the one publication serving the 
entire trade that is consistently 
depended upon by plant man- 
agers to keep them abreast of 
all happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 


Advertisers in Wood Products 
know that they are doing the 
best possible job of selling to 
the men who really make final 
decisions in this great industry. 


Market Data Gladly Furnished. 





Tere Xe es 








“Now, if I had the IEN copy 

check chart I could start 

te write.” 

Experienced industrial writers swear by 
it . . . novices write like experts when 
they use it... because the check chart 
for copy is based on tested results pro- 
ducing facts. 


FOR YOUR DATA FILE 


Send for your copy of the chart 
that helps the experts write re- 
sult-preducing industrial copy. 







Industrial 
Equipmen 
News 


WHERE OPERATING MEN IN INDUSTRY LOOK 
FOR PRODUCT NEWS AND INFORMATION. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
46| Eighth Ave. New York |, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 





TO THE EDITOR 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views on 
subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be of 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication must be 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requested 
















IMPRESSIVE 


To tHe Eprror: I wish to thank 
you for the very excellent manner in 
which you published the complete 
membership roster of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association in the 
November issue. This roster is con- 
crete evidence of the size and charac- 
ter of the association’s membership 
and is quite impressive. 

Freperic I. LACKENs, 
President, National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, Michigan City, Ind. 


YY V 


ENGINEERING AND MARKETING 


To THE Eprror: Mr. Crain’s arti- 
cle, “Marketing Should Be Empha- 
sized by Engineering Schools,” in your 
November issue is very interesting. | 
am particularly pleased that INpus- 
TRIAL MarKETING has established an 
annual award for the best article on 
marketing in an engineering students’ 
magazine. This will actually produce 
some interesting material. 


I agree that marketing will be in- 
creasingly important, and that many 
engineers will find themselves in this 


field. 


Because of pressure on the students’ 
time due to the present overcrowded 
engineering curriculum, it may be dif- 
ficult to induce the engineering col- 
leges to add a course of marketing. As 
a compromise, may I suggest that you 
promote the idea of two or three lec- 
tures on this subject during the school 
course. These lectures could be given 
by outside experts, who could stimu- 
late interest without excessive con- 
sumption of student time. 

Puit S. Swarn, 
Editor, Power, New York. 
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BEHIND THE MOVE 


To THe Eprror: Hearty congratu- 
lations on your timely effort to get 
engineering schools to recognize the 
business and marketing function, 
which is so important in after-life. 

For some months we have been 
running a similar series to show elec- 
tronic-radio engineers that they must 
master management and sales prin- 
ciples as well as technical details. 

We shall certainly be glad to pro- 
mote the whole idea of business train- 
ing for engineers to our readers. 

O. H. CALDWELL, 
Editor, Electronic Industries, 
New York. 
- a + 
POSTWAR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


To THE Eprror: I am attaching a 
reproduction of a postwar textile ma- 
chine which our eastern representa- 
tive, A. C. Shaw, and I unveiled be- 
fore textile machinery manufacturers 
at a recent meeting in Providence, 
R. I. Machinery manufacturers in 
our field and in other fields are reluc- 
tant to release anything on postwar 
plans, and government officials have 
possibly backed them up in this. So 
you see, we have gone ahead and fig- 
ured it out ahead of time for them. 

Joun C. Cook, 
Business Manager, Cotton, New York. 


vw’ 


TO BERT BRUMM 

To tHe Eprror: I have known 
many advertising salesmen in my time, 
but I have never known a man quite 
like Bert Brumm. 

Bert was a quiet, sympathetic, un- 
derstanding soul—a man who truly 
loved his fellow men. He was a gen- 
tleman in the finest sense of the word. 
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INDUSTRY and POWER keeps its 
readers posted on the operation of 
power and mechanical equipment .. . 
supplying current information on the 
most effective emergency operating 
and maintenance practices—on trends 
and developments in equipment, tools 
and materials. 


Who are these men of importance 
that both generate and regulate pur- 
chasing power? They are the men 
esponsible for plant mechanical 
equipment and plant operation—plant 
engineers predominantly—and their 
specialists and assistants. They are 
the over-burdened men who have 
every new and difficult problem re- 


“4 


27-07% 


Executive Group 


Pres. or Owner 5.27. —_ 
V.P., Sec. or Treas. 2.24 
General Manager 4.29 


3.37 
5727 % 


Purchasing Agent 
Engineering Group 

Plant or Chief Eng. 

Engineering Dept. 


Supt. of Power 3.37 
Operating Group .. 15.66 % 
Dept. Foreman 2.60 
Maintenance Supt. AB 
Chief Electrician BS 


All Other Titles 1.69 a 





BOILER ROOM EQUIP. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIP. 


MAINTENANCE 


VALVES,PIPE,ETC. 


lating to plant mechanical or power 
equipment dropped in their laps. 


They are the plant managers and 
superintendents, the department fore- 
men and other operating executives 
who approve and control purchases 
of operating and maintenance equip- 
ment. 


Both of these groups are the men you 
must impress for tomorrow's busi- 
ness. A clear, accurate analysis of 
the readers of INDUSTRY and 
POWER—based on more than 24,000 
inquiries from them in the first nine 
months of 1943—is given in the chart 
above. 


What these men who control purchas- 
ing are interested in is important— 


Maujer Publishing Company 
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and is shown graphically above. That 
the process of reading INDUSTRY 
and POWER is a profitable one is 
demonstrated by the several thousand 
inquiries and requests for additional 
information they direct to advertisers 
every month. They find subject mat- 
ter of vital interest to them—and 
they receive the information needed 
on these widely varied subjects to 
help them perform their jobs more 
efficiently. 


A wide variety of editorial material 
and informative advertising plus an 
active all-powerful readership in the 
35,000 finest Industrial Plants in 
America combine to make INDUS- 
TRY and POWER an advertising me- 


dium of outstanding merit. 


St. Joseph, Michigan 
































He lived to say good, to do good. He 
never saw evil in any man. Always 
he looked for the best, saw the best, 
and appreciated it. 

Bert was a great help to me, as an 
officer of NIAA. He believed in our 
association; he worked for it; he loved 
it and all the men of it. No sacrifice 
was too great, no labor of love too 
small. 

We should pay him just tribute. 
We shall, all of us who knew him— 
and his friends and admirers were 
legion. Let it be said of Bert Brumm 
that he was a man among men, that 
he will be sorely missed from the ad- 


vertising business, and that we shall 
long cherish his memory. 
No more could be said of any man. 
Wituiam E. McFeer, 
Manager, Copy and Plans Department, 
The American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O 


a ie 
EXPLAINING TECHNOLOGY 
To tHE Eprror: As you can see 


from the enclosed copy of a letter 
I wrote to Tell Berna, National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders Association, more 
than five years ago, I have long been 
interested in the subject of your edi- 
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(The former Rogers © Hall Co. Plant) 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Catalogues Publications 
Booklets Paper Covered Books 
Flyers House Organs 
Proceedings Convention Dailies 
Price Lists General Printing 
Typesetting Always clean lino- 


type and monotype. Standard and 
special type faces, if desired, from our 
own machines and type foundry 


Presswork We have the most 
modern presses to produce any type 
of printing job economically. Color 
presses, one or more colors, operated 
by master pressmen 


Binding Any type of binding, ma- 
chine gathering, machine covering and 


special trimmers. Again this modern 
equipment gives cconomy. 
Mailing If desired, we mail your 


printed matter direct from Chicago — 
the central point of distribution. The 
facilities of our binding and mailing 
departments are so equipped that we 
deliver to the post office or Customer 
as fast as Our presses print. 


PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


(The former Rogers ‘S Hall Company) 


Printers 


ONE OR MORE COLORS 


Polk and La Salle Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Please Address All Commuai- eaten 


Cations te the Company 
Telephone 
WABash 3380 











Excellent Quality 


Due to— Modern Equipment and 
Master Printers. 


Quick Delivery 


Due to— Modern Automatic Machin- 
ery — Day and Night Service. 


Right Price 
Due to— Superior Facilities and Effi- 
cient Management. 


Satisfied Customers 


Quality, Service and Economy in good 
printing keeps all satisfied. We have 
solved many printing, publication, 
catalogue, advertising and mailing 


roblems. LET US SOLVE YOUR 
PROBLEM. 
WE EXCEL 


IN OUR SPECIALTIES 


Let us estimate your printing needs 
—however large or small. Estimates 
place you under no obligation. 


LOCAL 

Dun & Bradstreet, inc, Rates 

Printing Products Corporation 

and Associates ever $1,000,000 
Highest Credit 
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torial, ‘““Now Is the Time to Explain 
Technology,” in the November issue. 

Nothing came of my idea for 4 
book on the subject, for I could por 
find a sponsor. 

I know from experience in wr: 
several articles on the subject thar it 
is very difficult to dig up specific 
terial on this subject, and I am sure 
that you will agree that to be effective 
any material put out by industria! ad- 
vertising men—whether in shop pa- 
pers, booklets, or community advertis- 
ing—must be specific. If it isn’t, it 
won't be read to any great extent. 

It seems to me that a book along 
the lines I outlined to Mr. Berna would 
serve two purposes. First, it would 
serve as a handbook of facts and cases 
which the advertising men could use 
in preparing their material. Certainly 
few of them have the time to do the 
extensive research needed, even if they 
knew just where to go to get the ma- 
terial. Second, by selling the book 
through trade channels, the great pub- 
lic would be reached, which is one of 
the objectives you set forth in your 
editorial. 

My thought is that this might be a 
proper undertaking for the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association to 
undertake. 

JoHNsON HEyYwoop, 
Stamford, Conn. 


a i 
COMBATING ABSENTEEISM 
To tHe Eprror: I thought you 


might be interested in a series of ad- 
vertisements which we are preparing 
for our client, The Kempsmith Ma- 
chine Company, manufacturer of mill- 
ing machines. You will find two ads 
of the series attached to this letter. 


So many industrial firms are today 





devoting a good portion of their ad- 
vertising space to the sale of war 
bonds. Kempsmith conceived the 
idea of concentrating on the absentee- 
ism theme, which is particularly im- 
portant today because of the man- 
power shortage. 

In addition to using color pages in 
the principal industrial publications, 
Kempsmith is sending out reprints of 
the advertisements to industrial plents 
all over the nation, marking the re- 
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WHILE THIS gentleman listened to so many presenta- 
tions of claims that none of them meant anything 
to hm... 





THIS GENTLEMAN tried to find the leading maga- 
zine in the business field by asking two friends. 
jut they couldn’t agree... 






IN DESPERATION, this executive asked the advice of 
his secretary. Funny girl — she liked the maga- 














zine with the handsomest salesman! 





YOU, OF COURSE, can skip all this by 


merely asking yourself the three most im- 
portant questions... getting the answers... 


and choosing NATION’S BUSINESS! 





1. Has largest business circulation 











2. Has greatest reader response 


3. Costs less per reader 





Choose the leader... 


} . . . . 

Facts and figures—detailed and interesting—are available to support all NATION’S 
BUiNEss claims. Write or phone Orson Angell, Director of Advertising, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, (MOhawk 4-3450). 
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prints for the attention of the per- 
sonnel department, and requesting 
that they post them on the plant bul- 
letin boards. The response we have 
had from these manufacturers has cer- 
tainly been very gratifying. 
A. J. GERLACH, 
Vice-president and Treasurer, 
Paulson-Gerlach & Associates, Inc., 
Milwaukee. 


. =e 
BRIDGES THE GAP 
To tHe Eprror: Subscription re- 


newal time has been finally hammered 
into my head by several good mail- 


ings from your circulation manager. 

I should like to take this occasion 
to accompany my check for two years’ 
subscription, with a word to tell you 
how much INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
has meant to me since I obtained leave 
of absence from my advertising desk 
at Good-all Rubber Company, to 
“give out with the muscles” on the 
farm front. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING ranks fore- 
most among four advertising maga- 
zines I subscribe to in helping me feel 
that whenever the time comes, I shall 
be able to return to the field of in- 

















Good Reasons Why 


your 1944 marine schedule 
should include 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Difficulties of equipment and materials procurement 
make product information a prime requirement of 
shipbuilders and ship operators. To meet this re- 
quirement, Marine Equipment is devoted exclusive- 
ly to product information. 


To make this important editorial service as effective 
as possible, Marine Equipment provides unequalled 
coverage and penetration of shipbuilders and ship 
operators. CCA-Audited figures verify this. 


The readers of Marine Equipment include not only 
executives who make final buying decisions, but im- 
portant production and operating men whose inti- 
mate job-knowledge of product requirements is re- 
lied on to influence buying decisions. 


Marine Equipment delivers maximum advertising 
effectiveness because transfer of the reader’s atten- 
tion from the editorial to the adjoining advertising 
columns involves no adjustment in his thought proc- 
ess or reading purpose. He studies the advertising 
with the same attention that he does the editorial 
because both give him what he wants most, what 
he is looking for when he opens Marine Equipment 
—product information. 


Today’s Most Thoroughly 
Read Marine Paper 
Specializing in an im- 
portant editorial serv- 
ice for men who make 


and influence buying 
decisions. 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Illinois 


Write Today for Complete Information 


1940 Daily News Bldg., Chicago 6, 








dustrial advertising as fully informed 
and keyed to the trends of our profe: 
sion as if I had never been awa 
from it. 


Advertising technique seems to 
have reached its zenith of wartime ap- 
plication. The next few months 
should witness a rather difficult grop- 
ing period before the great transition 
into that glorious “Sell-All” decade 
that is bound to follow the war. 

J. Mack NEVERGOLE, 
Berks Road, Center Square, Pa. 


, wow 
ALWAYS AN IDEA 


To THE Eprror: This past week- 
end gave me an excellent opportunity 
to very thoroughly look through the 
interesting November issue of INpus- 
TRIAL MarkeTING. While this is an 
outstanding issue for various reasons, 
I want you to know that I get some 
very good pointers out of every issue 
of this paper each month. 

Here’s wishing you continued suc- 
cess. 

Cart A. BLoom, 

Manager of Advertising, Appleton 

Electric Company, Chicago. 


vvy 
CHARACTER OF ADVERTISING 


To THe Eprror: Right now I’ve 
a bad taste in my mouth. 

It comes from reading the adver- 
tisement of a well known advertising 
agency. It starts off something like 
this: 

“People don’t want to read adver- 
tising.” Then follows an exposition 
of how they, by certain devices, make 
people read the advertising they don’t 
want to read. 

That’s a lot of baloney! 

It’s a funny thing, but about the 
only people who don’t believe in ad- 
vertising down deep in their hearts 
are the people who buy and sell it. 

I have often marveled at the way 
so many advertisers will go to great 
lengths disguising their merchandise 
or whatever they have to sell, through 
tricky headlines, fanciful layouts and 
extraneous pictures—paying out good 
money, and plenty of it, for camou- 
flage—when at the same time surging 
crowds are milling up and down your 
Fifth avenues, Market streets, State 
streets, Euclid and Woodward ave- 
nues, gazing into windows with un- 
feigned absorption at undis¢ uised 
merchandise! 

People don’t want to read advertis- 
ing? Might as well say that women 
don’t like to go shopping—that f.arm- 
ers don’t like to go to the county fair 
—that horse lovers don’t like to g° 
to a horse show. 

I’m not talking from theory, though 
I confess to being one of those rare 
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~ HOW AMERICA’S HOTELS OF TOMORROW 
ARE BEING PLANNED TODAY: 


-9000 Hotels ready to spend $100,000,000 in Postwar “Rejuvenation” 
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TODAY: Valuable income-producing corner being rent- TOMORROW: New entrance increases rent to $500 a 
ed at only $100 a month. No chance to remodel, to make month. Remodelling calls for structural glass, glass 
= corner produce more street traffic—and no chance for brick, plastics, marble, store shop fronts, revolving 
ng manufacturers to sell new equipment. doors, plate glass, bronze, aluminum. 
ke 
we 
on Read details of tremendous Postwar Hotel ment. Kitchen and service equipment. And this is only a 
he partial list. 
"t Market... And How to Get Your Share: In cooperation with Architectural Record, Hotel Manage- 
ment has surveyed the hotel market literally from sub-base- 
MERICA’S HOTELS represent one of the most tremendous ment to roof. Beginning with the January issues, the new 
he replacement markets in building history. 1944 editorial program will be devoted almost entirely to 
j. ee i i demonstrating to America’s hotel operators what it means 
a wen pene times, hotels buy a big chunk of all con- to them —in better accommodation, better service, better 
sue 00 q q PIC > val: =o rar “ectrice. - : 
z goods sold in America. Yet because of war restric profits — to become a part of America’s postwar network of 
tions, hotel men have been unable to buy. Once the war is hotel accommodations and service . . . surpassing anything 
y over, they will be in the market for literally everything. of their kind in existence in the world today 
« The money which hotels have been making, during this Advertisers: Get into this $100,000,000 market now—with 
se wartime peak, is money they are itching to spend. And they both feet. By starting in January, you can make hotel buyers 
h will spend it—to the tune of an estimated $100,000,000. increasingly aware of your own postwar products. There is 
d The before-and-after illustrations above, showing a spe- still time to make 1944 space reservations; final forms for 


the January issue close December 24th. In this way, as in 


d tific hotel-remodeling project (Hotel Wenonah, Bay City, 
no other, you can capture your share and more than your 


- Mich., completely described in the January issues of Hotel 





- Management and Architectural Record) indicate how lead- share of America’s postwar hotel market today. 
r ing hotel architects are busy on America’s “Hotels of To- 
. morrow.” What will this $100,000,000 buy? Structural sys- 


tems. Masonry. Waterproofing. Roofing. Skylights. Ventila- 


: tors. Lumber. Woodwork. Lath, plaster and wallboard. Ther- HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


mal insulation. Acoustical materials. Flooring and wall 


] mat " N ; rs 
1 ials. Stairs. Metals talwork. Ss. Ss. . 
 ltbaese, re. Metals and metalwork. Doors. Windows 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
ardware, door and window equipment. Paint. Glass. Store 
. fron's. Partitions. Wirework. Furnishings. Elevators. Elec- 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago I, Ill. 
: trical supplies and equipment. Lighting. Communications. 











Hea‘ ing and air conditioning. Plumbing and bathroom equip- 


—_._ 





NOTE: Hotel Management is published by Ahrens Publishing Co., Inc. who also publish Restaurant Management, Hotel World- 
Review and Travel America Guide. Our representatives: Blanchard-Nichols-Osborn, 805 C. & X. National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Ga.; Blanchard-Nichols, 448 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif.; Blanchard-Nichols, 100 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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birds who has both bought and sold 
advertising, and lots of it, and who 
has always believed in it. 

I presume I can say without brag- 
ging too much that nobody knows 
better than we do what people really 
want to read. That for the simple 
reason that for a number of years this 
has been our sole and absorbing in- 
terest. And we have had the unusual 
opportunity of observing the reading 
habits and interests of not one, but 
many, classes and groups of readers. 
Even in our editorial surveys, when 
we make no direct inquiry about ad- 
vertising, readers go out of their way 


to bring up the subject themselves, 
often telling us they are as interested 
in the advertising as in anything else 
in the book. 

Some of them read it because they 
have to, “in order to keep up to date,” 
but most of them read it because they 
want to and they read it intentionally, 
not accidentally as most advertisers 
seem to think they do. 

On the other hand there are some 
readers who don’t like advertising, who 
won’t read it, and all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men won’t make 
them. Still ¢hey get more attention 
from many advertisers than the cus- 





OPPORTUNITY 


in CANADIAN and 


BRITISH 


EMPIRE MARKETS 


This advertiser is a small but flourishing Canadian 


manufacturer. Now employing about 60 people but 


capable of rapid expansion, Premier Engineering Sup- 


plies Limited is open to consider additional lines for 


existing and postwar markets in Canada and other 


Empire countries. 


MANUFACTURERS and DISTRIBUTING 
RIGHTS WANTED 


Premier Engineering is looking for household and in- 


dustrial lines of United States manufacturers, on a 


royalty or license basis. For full details of present and 


planned capacity, financial responsibility, history and 


experience, write, wire or telephone today. 











558 Front St. W. 





Toronto 


Telephone Elgin 9825 
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tomers who are waiting in line to | 
shown the goods. 

But the point I really want to n 
and there’s no kidding about this 
that the advertising in a mag. 
or newspaper often has as muc! 
do with the building and sustainin 
of reader interest as does the edit 
Indeed there are a lot of publica 
that wouldn’t be opened up at 
many readers in these days 
weren't for the advertising. it 
the one thing the readers can’t 
to miss. 

Here’s a point that neither adver 
tisers nor publishers should overlook 
though many of them do. That thé 
character as well as the volume of th 
advertising can make or break a pub 
lication. 

When you pick up a magazine— 
business paper for example—and fin 
yourself immediately intrigued by the 
advertisements before you've eve 
looked at the reading matter, you can 
bet your sweet life that publication 
has reader interest. But if the adver- 
tising, or too much of it, is drab and 
uninteresting, plainly written to fill 
space or to spend tax money, you can 
cross your fingers. 

There’s a job here that needs to be 
done by both advertisers and publish- 
ers—not to raise the level of reader 
interest in advertising, but rather to 
raise the standard of advertising to its 
already established reader interest 
level. Perhaps this will best be done 
by getting back to the simple funda- 
mental of advertising what you've 
really got to sell. The only time any 
man ceases to have something to sell 
is when he’s dead. 

And that, we might whisper to our 
good friends of the NIAA, is a lot 
more important than fussing about 
the ratio of editorial to advertising, 
which is usually too high anyway, in 
that it puts a premium on words and 
a penalty on ideas. 

Roy O. EasTMAN, 
The Eastman Research Organization, 


New York. 





* Vow 
GETTING EMPLOYE NEWS 

To tHe Eprror: The article about 
the “Thor Scorboard” in your Sep- 
tember issue presented a very logical 
solution to the problem of getting 
news from employes for plant publica- 
tions. I have incorporated part of the 
system in gathering news for our own 
magazine. We now have every de 
partment covered, and I hope ovuf 
Hammond section in “The Lever 
Standard” will become more interest- 

ing to a greater number of people. 

MarTHa Wik, 
Hammond News Editor, “The Lever 
Standard,” Lever Brothers Company, 
Hammond, Ind. 
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in] Every daily issue of AMERICAN METAL MARKET for a total of 1,029 copies. Some of the letterheads 
nd § 8 read by more than 15,000 top purchasing, manag- on which company officials made these requests are 


ing and directing officials in the steel and metal 
working industries primarily for complete, authentic, 
unvarnished news pertaining to their industry—news 
which to them is indispensable. But in addition to 
the news columns, AMERICAN METAL MARKET’s 
editorial page is an important factor in the thoughts 
and plans of these men. 


A few weeks ago AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
published a series of editorials entitled “The Gold 
- | Standard”. Requests were made for these editorials 
in booklet form and a little two-inch reading notice 
in c few issues advising that the booklets were avail- 
able resulted in requests from 572 subscribers asking 





he Leading Dail and Market Author 


ews paper 
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20 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


shown in the above illustration. Yes, AMERICAN 
METAL MARKET has exceptional readership. 


If you want the prime movers of the metal con- 
suming, working, producing, buying and selling 
fields to know something about your product 
QUICELY tell them in the pages of AMERICAN 
METAL MARKET—the place where they look daily 
for help in carrying on their business. 


If you want them to remember what you tell them, 
keep on telling them in AMERICAN METAL MAR- 
KET—their source of the important business NEWS 
they must remember. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


ity of the Steel and Metal Industries Since 1899 















Organize Sales Training Clinics 


@ WITH THE realization that post- 
war planning to maintain employment 
and production is useless unless similar 
attention is given to building an effec- 
tive sales and distribution organiza- 
tion by which to market the output, a 
series of clinics is being organized to 
assist manufacturers and distributors 
selecting and training sales personnel 
for postwar activities. The program is 
being sponsored by the National So- 
ciety of Sales Training Executives in 
coéperation with the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives and the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 
The clinic meetings will be held in 
some 300 cities throughout the coun- 
try and will be open to all sales 
executives. 

The project is a phase of the CED 
over-all program enlisting all branches 
of selling—advertising, promotion, in- 
dustrial design, market research — in 
the preparation now of job-making 
plans for the reconversion period fol- 
lowing the end of hostilities. The plan 
was announced at the midwestern 
sales conference, “Sales Personnel for 
Postwar Needs,” Nov. 18 in Chicago, 
under the auspices of the Chicago Sales 


Executives Club in coéperation with 
the other organizations. 

“While several plans are being for- 
mulated to maintain high level post- 
war employment,” explained Kinsey 
N. Merritt, Railway Express Agency, 
chairman, National Federation of Sales 
Executives, “it is obvious that before 
goods can be made or distributed un- 
der our free enterprise system they 
have to be sold. Getting orders is 
thus the No. 1 postwar planning job. 
Unless we can distribute more goods 
to more people for less cost and at 
a profit, how can business pay the 
high taxes that lie ahead and provide 
jobs for the 57,000,000 people econo- 
mists estimate will be needing jobs 
when the war ends?” 


Preparing Five Pamphlets 


Recognizing that while some com- 
panies will have maintained their sales 
forces at almost full strength, many 
will have to start again from scratch, 
the national organization has drawn 
upon the experience of the most suc- 
cessful sales organizations in America 
and is preparing a series of five pam- 
phlets on selecting and training post- 





war sales personnel. These can be used 
by any business, large or small, and 
the lessons they contain will be dis- 
cussed at sales personnel clinics to 
which manufacturing and distribu: ing 
companies throughout the country 
will be invited to send their sales 
executives. 

The pamphlets are designed a 
“table of reminders,” a listing of 
some well-established “‘vitamins’’ for 
consideration by any sales manager 
who is revising old plans or develop. 
ing new ones for controlling and up- 
grading the nature and extent of the 
work of the salesmen under his 
direction. 

The first booklet, “Attitude and 
Preparation,” points out the need for 
participation of top management in 
the training program. It specifies who 
should serve as “trainers” and lists 
these qualities desired in them: back- 
ground and experience, ability to think 
clearly, alertness, both mentally and 
physically, sense of humor, willing- 
ness to accept responsibility, etc. The 
sales manager is urged to precede his 
initiation of a personnel training 
course with fact-finding research. 


Provides Check Chart 


Under the caption, “Estimate of the 
Situation,” the sales executive is asked 
to answer “‘yes” or “‘no” to the ques- 
tions, “Is it my intention, as part of 
our company’s preparations for post- 
war: 

“1. To prepare for increased effec- 
tiveness and _ reduced turnover 
throughout our own sales organiza- 
tion? 


“2. To help improve dealers’ sales- 








ren 
of | 


- men? 
or" ee . “17° f 
-"" 3. To look into the possibility ot 
, : Old j , improving our employment methods 
- oone . , > °Yne nce y a . or ° a 
It might be « ncouraging to you to 806 primer. Wi In experience, JOURS in recruiting, interviewing and select- 
know there’s a publication printer in ideas and enthusiasm, W o ing field representatives? 4 
‘ vs) - « ‘ > “ s To y ‘ ¢ >a Ff ee . ° . ‘ 
who has been through a war or two offers you a service that goes a bit 4. Teo check ince the edvinbilas 
.. who can remember “way back beyond the accepted definition of of helping our dealers to select better 
when” to other material-shortage the word. A list of diversified publi- retail salesmen? q 
times . . . who has cooperated with cations as long as your arm (some “5. To investigate the possibility 
publishers during various uncertain of them with WNU since the turn of improving the quality of sales 
and “upheaval” periods . .. who of the century) is evidence of this. management among our company’s CHE 
still believes his job is to work with The complete story is yours for the field supervisors 
as well as for a client. asking — it may open your eyes to “6. Among our dealers’ retail sales the 
omTTT « . . ° . . > 3% 7 599 
WNU is that kind of a publication something you've long wanted. managers? ecor 
~~ Tinta Sa The pamphlet also advises sales >" 
a A WNI representative will give you the facts managers they can more easily attain 
"Sq, whenever it suits your convenience. Say when. objectives and correct weaknesses if 


= they: (1) investigate employment 
~ methods and prepare recommendations - 
for improvement; (2) check facts on 
turnover among their salesmen; (3) 
check dealer experience with curn- 
over; (4) estimate cost of ineffective 
selling; (5) investigate methods of 
training salesmen; (6) examine p0s- 
sibility of improving effectiveness 0 
field supervision; (7) make a break- 
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re Between war and peacetime manufactures will 

Bs come the transition period ...a time when 

The industry must quickly retool for civilian 

e his wants. The men who direct operations must 

a have special assistance to help them steer 
their course particularly in times like these. 

the 

sked 
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| CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES: = “*'="n 


Comes in by mail. No salesmen or subscription agencies 
employed assuring the advertiser's message reaching a 
ae: . » - properly interested audience 
© | renders indispensable service to leaders 

ve 

Reader Acceptance 


Subscription renewal percentage of 72.72%. Our readers 
wear well and the confidence in our editorial is reflected 


iza- | of industries making or using chemicals: 


les- to the advertising pages. 
7.) It keeps them fully informed of all new 
valit 
of developments. @ Y 
ods At $4.00 a year it reaches executives who can act. Fully 
- 37% of our circulation is taken by management. 
ct- 
lt apprises them of timely opportunities. ‘ 
! * PP ies Purchasing Power 
ity 
ter An independent survey of our readers shows that the 
pte ° ' . following percentages of those who buy, specify or 
£ It places at their fingers ends basic data of recommend equipment, containers, chemicals and natural 
2 terials. 
lity their industry. — ee 
iles Equipment 45.55%, 
v's Containers 30.52%, 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES is specifically a tool for Chemicals 54.54%, 
. ‘ Natural Raw Materials 37.67% 
iles the use of management. It is the interpreter of the 
‘ . ‘ Industry is planning now for postwar conversion and 
, economic phases of the chemical industry and these markets. It is important to give all permissible data 
les ‘ - . P about your products today, even if you cannot deliver. 
a to Jay are of predominating importance to the industry. To bring your products before top flight executives—the 
= decision makers in our industry, use CHEMICAL INDUS- 
if TRIES every month in 1944. 
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down of all sales jobs; (8) lay out 
complete outline for training and de- 
velopment; (9) determine number of 
salesmen required; (10) estimate dif- 
ference in cost between increased 
production per salesman and employ- 
ment of more salesmen; (11) investi- 
gate possible effect of military training 
on candidates for sales positions; (12) 
see that preparations for the up-grad- 
ing of sales representation has the 
active interest and participation of 
top management. 

Succeeding units will deal with 
“Planning the Program,” “Getting 
Action,” and “Checking Results and 


Following Through.” A final unit 
will suggest some of the trends that 
seem to have special application in 
postwar sales supervision. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


Global Selling 


now and later these countries will be 
able to produce more of the materials 
that America needs and wants. 


To help other nations build up their 
manufacturing capacity for the pro- 
duction of wartime goods, the United 
States, in the first three quarters of 


‘AUTOMOTIVE’ IS 
A BIG WORD NOW 


World War | Gave It Wheels; 
World War Il Added Wings 


Striking development of 
World War II is the inflation 
tf the word 
Now it ver 
wing and tanks and blitz 

attack. 


autom >tive. 


wheels and 


Striking example is the 
SAE Journal, which has con 
verted to engineering war. It 
provides technical coverage 
of war-engineering develop 
ments in the fields of aircraft 
and motor vehicles and ord 
nance and other war equip- 
ment of land and sea and air. 


Striking opportunity is of- 
fered advertisers to reach 
key engineers and executives 
active in all automotive tech- 
nical fields through one com- 
prehensive publication, the 
SAE Journal. 


Bae “Sigg 
eo SF 












SAE Journal 


published by 
Society of Automotive Engineers 


29 West 39th Street 





e New York, N. Y. 
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1942, exported 12.5 per cent of i 
total output of machine tools. Maybd 
after the war these tools will many 
facture products which foreign con 
tries can export in return for dollar 
which they can use to buy American 
made merchandise. 


An airlines president predicts tha: 
the postwar world will be “no lar ver’ 
than the United States was aft y 
last war. Marshall Field’s L. B. Size 
forecasts an era of merchandising in 
which a department store buyer on 
one trip will purchase linen handker- 
chiefs at Chungking, Oriental rugs 
in Teheran, and ski clothes in Switz- 
erland. 


Today is not too soon for those 
American manufacturers who int 
their share of the huge postwar world- 
wide market to start to lay the 
groundwork for global selling. 


Herbert Peck Elected 
Head of Hazard Advertising 


Herbert Peck, ior eight years Nit 
Hazard Advertising Agency, New York 
the last two as 
executive vice-presi 
i been 
imed president 


Prev iously, I e Was 


dent, has 


on the advertising 
staff of U. S. In 
dustrial Alcohol 
Company 

Joseph a Boland, 
Jr , account execu 
tive with Hazard 
for five years, has 
been elected vice 
president. Other of- 
ficers include Wil- 
liam C. Longstreet, 
promoted from assistant treasurer to treas 
urer and Bertha Bechtel from assistant 
secretary to secre.ary 





HERBERT PECK 


11 Per Cent of Manufacturers 
Ready with New Products 


In a recent survey of leading manufac: 
turers of products for industry, Industrial 
Equipment News, New York, found 
eleven per cent of the companies who re 
plied are now ready with new and im 
proved products for postwar release 

The survey revealed that 30.7 per cent 
are now designing new and improved prod: 
ucts for the postwar period, 12.5 per cent 
are looking for them, and 13.5 per cent 
are ready with a new industrial product 
entirely new to their line 


Shepard to "Aviation 


Maintenance" 

William O. Shepard, formerly service 
engineer and assistant project engineer 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, St. Louis 
has been named technical editor of Avi 
tion Maintenance, new Conover Mast 


monthly magazine which made its 
appearance last month. Mr. Shepard § 
chairman of the technical publi ati 


committee of the Aircraft War Produc 
tion Council, East Coast, and Fast 
Coast Council representative tht 


ACCA 


contracturial committee 
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OWN PLASTICS 


Today, extruding nozzles operating in con- 
junction with blowing mechanisms are bring- 
ing blown plastics under accurate control. 
The ribbon process as used in electric light 
bulb manufacture now offers plastics adapta- 
tion and a host of new applications. Advan- 
lages include lettering and designs repro- 
duced at low cost and inexpensive molds. 
Unbreakable Christmas tree ornaments, bath 
loys, non-corrosive toilet ball floats—all are 
marked as the first to be very successful! 
Vatch for more! 


MUSTIC BONDED PLYWOOD TUBING 


Wood veneers, bonded with plastic resins 
wrapped around mandrels and cured with 
heat and pressure, become tube lengths of 
various wall thicknesses and diameters, use- 
ful for a variety of applications! A 90 ft. 
atenna mast, assembled of plywood tubes, 
weighs 200 Ibs. (in metal 500 lbs. ). Complete 
with f (tings, one man can erect it in one hour. 
Other tested developments: Ski poles, oars 
lor life rafts, practice bomb bodies, telescope 
tases, tripods for army equipment. Postwar 
possibilities? . . . Innumerable — desirable! 





moderne 


The Meeting Place TXYXT¥4RE 
122 EAST 42nd STREET 


—AND THOSE FALLING UPON GOOD GROUND WILL 
GROW, UP YIELDING FRUIT A HUNDRED FOLD! 


MELAMINE . . . THE SPECIFIC 
FOR DISTRIBUTOR HEADACHES 


Hard-rubber distributor heads couldn't take 
it! Frigid air and withering heat caused 
sparking arcs to get out of control. Cylinders 
short-circuited. A problem and a challenge. 
What material could withstand 180 F.... 
and sustain 12,000 volts for one hour? The 
answer was found in plastic melamine. It 
held 15,000 volts at 12 milliamperes under 
control for three hours! Now the distributor 
heads on Pratt & Whitney's 18 cylinder 
engines are molded of melamine—they also 
embody the largest size molding yet achieved 
with this material. A success story typical of 
jobs being done today by all plastics! 


44 THUS FAR IN ‘43! 


Some idea of the study being given to Plastic 
Molding Machinery is indicated by the fact 
that forty-four new U.S. patents have already 
been issued this year... any or all of which 
could conceivably bring about quicker, sim- 
pler, more efficient, less expensive molding. 
One thing is certain—much thinking is being 
directed toward enlarging capacities of pres- 
ent machines. It is possible that special ultra 
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Nasties 


of Plastic Winds 
NEW YORK 


efficient heaters will step up a 4 oz. machine 
into an 8 oz... . or an 8 oz. into 16 oz. One 
machinery manufacturer has in development 
stage a press with 5 lb. capacity, for either 
thermosetting or thermoplastics. With 
sound, already patented ideas like these as a 
foundation for early action, Industry has 
something to watch with interest! 


ONE PIECE CASTING ... WEIGHT 1000 LBS. 


A mammoth experimental trunion plate for 
the aircraft industry. Largest structural 
thermosetting plastic casting ever attempted. 
13’ long, 3’4” high, 10” thick. The results 
achieved demonstrate that cast phenolics may 
be handled in bulk as soon as proper produc- 
tion facilities and techniques are perfected. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


Should the thoughts as strewn by SEEDS 
fall upon readers not yet identified with the 
plastics industry or should readers desire 
more complete directive information, 
Modern Plastics magazine places its expe- 
rience at the reader's service. Write us along 
the line that prompts the query. Questions 
will be given prompt attention and careful 
acknowledgment. 





17, N. Y. 
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FORGING 


The steady Increase in demands ' 
for forgings, stampings, etc., be- 
cause of the war program, nec- 
essarily indicates an active mar- 
ket for hammers, furnaces. re- 
fractories, cements, alloy steels, 
presses, hammerboards, cleaning 
equipment, burners, lubricants, 
die blocks and many other lines 
of equipment and supplies 

You can reach this active mar 
ket through the advertising pages 
of HEAT TREATING AND FORG.- 
ING. Your advertisement ap- 
pearing each month in this paper 
will impress the features of your 
products upon those who buy or 
influence the buying of equip- 
ment and supplies. 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pe 











PITTSBURGH, 


148 


The skill of this country’s engi- 
neers is gradually enabling the 
United Nations to gain superiority 
over the Axis. Engineers and oper- 
ating officials of the steel plants 
are keenly interested in learning 
more about your equipment and 
supplies. They need this informa- 
tion to enable them to produce war 
material quickly and economically. 
Through the advertising pages of 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT, you can convey this infor- 
mation to those responsible for an 
adequate supply of steel. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 





PENNA. 














N. LA. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Professional Development 
Program to Be Launched 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association in New York last 
month, plans for a comprehensive and 
intensive program for professional de- 
velopment were revealed by J. M. 
McKibbin, manager of apparatus data 
and training, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, 
NIAA vice-president in charge of that 
subject. 

The plan is of entirely different 
character than anything ever under- 
taken by NIAA before. It is expected 
to have the program underway in the 
near future and as soon as complete 
details have been set, the membership 
will be given an outline of the cam- 
paign. 


Stirring War Film Now 
Available to NIAA Chapters 


The Army’s latest collection of 
battle scenes, assembled in a single 
film, is being made available to pro- 
gram chairmen of NIAA chapters. 
The film, “Army Communique”, is 
based on the report of General Mar- 
shall to the recent war conference 
which was attended by more than 200 
key industrial men. 

The actual battle scenes, taken un- 
der the supervision of the War De- 
partment, are said to be an amazing 
exhibition of modern methods of 
fighting. The film may be obtained 
by communicating with Lt. Col. 
Keith L. Morgan, chief, Management 
Branch, Industrial Services Division, 
War Department, Room 20-853, 
Pentagon Building, Washington, D. 
C., or with Graham Rohrer, NIAA 
national program chairman, Baldwin- 
Hill Company, Trenton, N. J. 


Ontario Chapter Issues 
Nine Postwar Studies 
The Postwar Planning Committee 
of the Industrial Advertising Associa- 
tion of Ontario, recently set up to 
provide vital facts and information to 
the industrial advertising man, has 
issued reports of its studies of the 
postwar outlook in nine industrial 
fields. They include: 
“Construction,” contributed by 
E. J. L. Stinson, president, Daily Com- 





mercial News and Building Record; 
“Tron and Steel,” D. B. McWilliams, 
managing director, Dresser Mfg. Com- 
pany, Toronto; “Lumber,” Archie 
Moore, manager, B. C. Lumberman, 
Vancouver, B. C.; “Textiles,” William 
King, managing editor, Textile Jour- 
nal, Montreal; “Pulp and Paper,” J. N. 
Stephenson, editor, Pulp and Paper 
Magazine, Montreal; “Roads and 
Highway Construction,” T. W. Jack- 
lin, vice-president, Hugh C. MacLean 
Publications Ltd., Toronto; “Steam 
Power Plants,” W. B. Hart, manager, 
Modern Power and Engineering, To- 
ronto; “Mining,” W. H. Hewitt, vice- 
president, National Business Publica- 
tions Ltd., Toronto; “Machine Tools,” 


E. G. Salmond, secretary, Machine 
Production, Toronto. 
V. R. Young, Canadian General 


Electric Company Ltd., Toronto, is 
chairman of the postwar committee. 


N. J. Seeks New Name for 
Professional Development 

In an effort to uncover a new and 
better name for “professional devel- 
opment,” Industrial Marketers of New 
Jersey has announced a contest with 
a pair of up-front seats to any Broad- 
way show in New York for the best 
suggestion and a letter on “What | 
think should be done by the profes- 
sional development committee to help 
our members in their chosen field.” 
Samuel E. Gold, sales and advertising 
manager, Lignum-Vitae Products Cor- 
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Harold A. Quinlan, vice-president and treat 
urer, Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc., Indianapolis, 
right, receives well-wishes from Howard 

Caldwell, The Caldwell-Baker Company, 
he assumes office as president of the Indiane 
Association of Industrial Advertisers recently 
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soration, chairman of the chapter’s 
professional development committee, 
is directing the competition and will 
be in charge of the December meeting 
which will be devoted to that subject. 


Callahan Succeeds Ballantyne; 
funkel Post to Be Filled 


Paul L. Callahan, in charge of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, Truscon 
Steel Company, 
Youngstown, O., 
has been appoint- 
ed a vice-presi- 
dent of the Na- 
tional Industrial 
Advertisers Asso- 
ciation to fill the 


vacancy due to 
the resignation of 
Alan A. Ballan- 


tyne, Electric 
Auto-Lite Com- 
pany, Toledo. Mr. 
Ballantyne relinquished his office be- 
his 


P. L. CALLAHAN 


cause of increased demands on 
time in his new position. 

Mr. Callahan was one of the foun- 
ders and is a past president of the 
Youngstown District Industrial Mar- 
keters. He has also served as a direc- 
tor of the NIAA. He will take over 
the administrative portfolio formerly 
held by Mr. Ballantyne. 

The vice-presidency held by John 
H. Kunkel, in charge of West Coast 
operations, was resigned last month 
due to his resignation from The Fluor 
Corporation to become refinery and 
research editor of The Petroleum En- 
gineer, effective Jan. 1. His successor 
has not been selected by the executive 
committee. 


Tells New Englanders of 
Postwar Product Designs 

There will be no radical changes in 
the design of products immediately 
after the war prophesized Francesco 
Collura, president of Designers for In- 
dustry, Inc., New York, at the meet- 
ing last month of the Industrial Ad- 
vertising and Marketing Council of 
Western New England in Hartford, 
Conn. 

“The postwar automobile,” said Mr. 
Collura, “will be the 1942 model with 
changes in decorations. War produc- 
tion freezes design and peacetime com- 
petition is the best impetus for design 
improvement.” 

In speaking of housing design, Mr. 
Collura said that for too many years 
homes have been designed from the 
emotional standpoint in order to get 
something different in appearance 
from the neighbor’s house, and not 
from a scientific functional point of 
view. He asserted that the pre-fabri- 
cated house is the initial step in the 
mass production of homes and that 








with proper design there is no rea- 
son why a house cannot be fabricated 
in much the same way as automobiles 
are made, with the cost reduced by 
several thousand dollars. 

It is conceivable, Mr. Collura added, 
that there might even be such a thing 
as a trade-in allowance toward a house 
with later improvements. 


Says Purchasing Agent 
Needs Factual Copy 

Greater use of factual-type copy in 
industrial publications was urged by 
John D. Leeson, purchasing agent, 
Radio Corporation of America, New 
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Reaching the Right Men 


Since industry is depending so largely on 
the technical knowledge and engineering 
skill of mechanical engineers, it is entirely logical 
for industry to depend on the same knowledge and 
skill for the selection of apparatus and materials. 


Effectively... 


It is also logical for manufacturers to utilize the 
vehicle which is so definitely moving in the same 
direction in which mechanical engineers are mov- 
ing, and covering the fields in which mechanical 
engineers are active. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING is that vehicle. It is 
by and for mechanical engineers. Published monthly, 
it provides the dual advantage of effectiveness and 


economy. 


Shall we send you complete information? 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY o/ MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W 39 St. New York IB.N-Y 
Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Urive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Camden, N. J., in a talk on “What 
Industrial Advertising Can Do to 
Help the Purchasing Agent” at the 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers’ meet- 
ing last month in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Leeson reviewed the contribu- 
tions made by all types of advertising 
media. He pointed out the broad re- 
sponsibility the purchasing agent has 
in watching for new materials and 
added that institutional advertising 
fulfills a definite purpose in helping 
him to know a company and its ability 
to meet its promises. 

In a question and answer session 
after his talk, Mr. Leeson asserted that 
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The FIRST Big 
Post-War Market 


R EGARDLESS of any Federal action, 
needed public improvements post 
poned by thousands of local communi 
ties will provide the FIRST big post 
war market. They will help provide em 
ployment other industries are 
changing back to peace-time production. 
For example, 791 cities already plan 
to spend $320,397,000 on sewage dis 
posal, $307,285,000 for paving, bridges, 
etc., $128,418,000 for airports, plus mil- 





while 


lions for water works. Total expendi 
tures by all cities will greatly exceed 
above figures, but these give an idea of 
how much the average city is contem 
plating right now. Counties and states 
also will spend large amounts for high 
ways, drainage and airports. 


You can reach this enormous, spe 
U alized engineering and construction 
market effectively and economically 


through PUBLIC WORKS Magazine. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER MII 


PUBLIC WORKS 


New York, N. Y 


310 East 45th St 


Yachting 





TRIMS FOR 
ACTION 


NEW PAGE, UNIT SIZES 


EFFECTIVE WITH JANUARY 
ANNUAL REVIEW NUMBER 


The new dimensions: 


Width Depth 
Full Page 7 x I0l, 
Half “ 7 x 5, 
Half “ 334 x 10!/4 
Quarter " 33g x 5Si/, 
Eighth " 3344 x 2!/, 


Overall Bleed 
Plate Size 
Trim Page 9 «12 


oO 
o~ 

- 

Ss 
> 


PUBLISHING CO. 
205 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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newspapers and local purchasing pa- 
pers serve as supplementary reading to 
industrial publications; cautioned that 
direct mail be sent to the proper buyer 
in the purchasing department or it 
won't be read; warned against being 
“too technical,” and suggested that 
advertisers don’t go over the purchas- 
ing agent’s head in directing copy to 
higher officials. 

W. R. Kortkamp, Dill & Collins, 
Inc., Philadelphia, has been elected to 
the board of directors to fill the va- 
cancy left by the resignation of R. E. 
Lovekin, R. E. Lovekin Corporation, 
Philadelphia. Two hundred and one 
members are now on the roll. 


Says Radio Has Place in 
Industrial Advertising 


Means 


can create sales as well as good will 


whereby radio advertising 
for industrial firms were cited to mem- 
bers of the Milwaukee Association of 
Industrial Advertisers last month in 
addresses deli ered by Paul Mc luer, 
sales manager, Na- 


central division 


tional Broadcasting Company, and 


J. D. Galbraith, NBC 


tive 


account execu- 


“If you have something to tell the 
public, if any good can come of the 
man on the street thinking as well of 
you as you think of yourself, then 
radio is your medium,” Mr. McCluer 
told the advertisers. 

Building his case for radio adver- 
tising, Mr. McCluer pointed out that 
there is a turnover in listening audi- 
ence of a program and that if ten 
per cent of the nation’s families hear 
1 show in any given week, then “in 
a month’s period at least three times 
as many different families will listen as 
the rating of one broadcast indicates. 
Consequently during a month’s 
period thirty per cent of the country’s 
families will listen one or more times 
to the program.” 

“So,” Mr. McCluer continued, “if 
you are interested only in purchasing 
agents, to take an extreme example, 
thirty per cent of them should listen 
to your show once a month or oftener, 
in addition to all the millions of other 
people with whom you become inti- 
mately acquainted on a most favor- 
able basis.” 

Mr. Galbraith told the audience that 

most industrial advertisers 
have a multiple problem: to gain ac- 
ceptance of their product on the part 
of the consumer and on the part of 
the fabricator.” 


Industrial advertisers named by the 
account executive that are achieving 
outstanding success with radio adver- 
Dupont, Wheeling 
Corporation, Aillis- 


included 
Celanese 


t:sing 
Steel, 
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Capt. B. Dwight Spofford, formerly advertis- 
ing manager, Durion Company, Dayton, O. 
pins the wings he won at Kelly Field in 1917 
on his son, 2nd Lt. Spofford, who was grad- 
uated recently from Advance Pilot School 
at Moody Field and is now at Randolph 
Field. Lt. Spofford was with The Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Company before entering ser- 
vice. Capt. Spofford was active in NIAA 
and was one of the founders of the former 
Dayton Industrial Advertisers, of Dayton, O. 


Chalmers, Owens-Illinois Glass, Alle- 
ghany-Ludlum, and Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. 


Ott Tells CIAA How 
Advertising Cut Absenteeism 


Declaring that the manpower prob- 
lem is nothing but an opportunity to 
do things never done before, John Ott, 
plant manager of the Archer Ave. 
plant, Acme Steel Company, Chicago, 
last month told the Chicago Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association how his 
company had enlisted the aid of ad- 
vertising to reduce absenteeism from 
a high of 10.5 per cent to a present 
rate of only 2.5 per cent. 

One of Acme’s regular advertising 
exhibits is used as a means of selling 
the idea to our employes that they 
should stay on the job and fight. This 
display set up in the main aisle of 
the plant, shows workers how the 
products of their own hands are in 
action on the fighting fronts and how 
absenteeism, tool breakage and lessened 
production hurt the war effort. (See 
page 27.) By thus utilizing the ex- 
perience and tools available through 
the advertising department, Mr. Ott 
revealed, Acme has succeeded in over- 
coming many industrial relations prob- 
lems. 

At the “Cocktail Clinic” preceding 
the meeting, Miss Mercedes J. Hurst, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago, led a discussion of “Women in 
Industry—War and Postwar.” 
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Lester Beall, Desicne: i TTT 


and Consultant Art Director 
: This machine can be improved! 









E Automatic Machine Company, inc., Windsor, Vt. 







“The spirit’s the important thing,” says Lester Beall 











“You find it in the color and texture of the 


us- type, as well as in the design. Every face 
his has its own spirit... but some are more 7, BS: Y 
7 adaptable than others. ATF types are es- hay a 
ont pecially so...even those introduced years 


ago. The Franklin Gothic I used here is a Lyd i an RR oO j d 


" good example. It’s thoroughly ‘at home’ 


ng 
ey with the more modern Stymie. That is why 


nis I use ATF type faces so constantly... they Spa rtan Black 


of 


‘fit together’ well.” 


Have you a copy of the ATF Red Book of Types? If 
ed not, send for one. Also, single page showings includ- 
ee ing complete alphabets of the above and other ATF 
rf type faces. 

This advertisement is set in Franklin Gothic and Stymie. 


200 ELMORA AVENUE « ELIZABETH 3, N. J. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
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Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 
CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 





Fer over 50 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





< Each enjoy 
High Priority 
Ratings 


DONT MUTHLATE 


When business papers and general 
magazines come into your orgoniza- 
tion don't cut them up. Route them to 
all departments and then use our 
service to handle your clipping work 
Booklet No. 20, “How Business Uses 

Clippings” tells how we do it. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS *« PAPERS MAGAZINES 


221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 86] 


The Distributor 


forming a function by and large we 
have never had to perform before. It 
is a very important function insofar 
as the manufacturer is concerned. We 
have today a new problem. It is 
called “allocation.” There isn’t enough 
merchandise to go around, and so the 
consumers and dealers across the coun- 
try must be told that instead of the 
100 units they are demanding we can 
let them have only three. Imagine the 
problem the average manufacturer of 
consumers’ goods would have if it 
were necessary for him to directly 
allocate his merchandise to thousands 
of big and little dealers across the 
country. Imagine the correspondence 
he would have, but beyond that, 
imagine the tremendous amount of ill 
will that would be heaped upon his 
shoulders. Today he has a very simple 
problem. He tells his wholesaler how 
much merchandise he may have, and 
from that point on it is the whole- 
saler’s function to do the dirty work. 
The wholesaler, in other words, takes 
the allocation monkey right off the 
manufacturer’s back, and perches it 
squarely on his own broad shoulders. 
I could cite many interesting exam- 


De your POST-WAR Sales Plans 


include the $6,000,000,000 TELEPHONE INDUSTRY? 





“It is estimated that during the years immediately following the war 
$1.5 billion will have to be spent to rehabilitate the AT&T system 
and to bring it back to the pre-war efficiency level.” Wall St. Journal, 
Aug. 6. Add the needed expenditures of 6,800 Independent telephone 
companies and a huge postwar market develops. 


Do you want to share in this coming business? 


You can develop it 


. and economically through the columns of 
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7720 Sheridan Road 
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“Since 1909” 


[R & Management 


Chicago, Illinois 





Banish List Maintenance Worries! 














wAe 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 






More and more industrial advertising men are turning 
to the McGraw-Hill Industrial Lists because they just 
don't have the facilities to accurately maintain their 
own Lists in the face of today’s conditions. 

More and more are finding that McGraw-Hill Indus- 
trial Lists are always up to date—guaranteed to be 
98 accurate. And they are finding that they are 
getting better coverage of the fields they want to 
reach than they had ever anticipated. Also, these 
Lists now include postal unit zone numbers for all 
cities where required 

what many other users of in- 
already know. Write today for 
lists for industries in which you 


Discover for yourself 
dustrial direct mail 
information on the 
are interested. 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, New York 
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ples that we in Graybar perform jp 


this direction if time were available. 
but you can believe me when | tel] 
you it is quite a job. So much of 


job, in fact, that the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce has issued quite a 
sizeable booklet entitled “Distribution 
of Scarce Goods—Wartime Practices 
in Allocating Goods to Retailers.” If 
you have any interest in this prob- 
lem, and I imagine you must have, | 
suggest that you get a copy of this 
booklet. 

Then there is the problem of trans- 
portation and deliveries. You know 
what this problem is, and you know 
how acute it is. It is becoming more 
serious each day. It isn’t hard to 
understand what a very important 
function the wholesaler performs in 
this direction. The manufacturer 
makes one shipment to the wholesaler 
who breaks up that shipment into 
smaller units for local distribution. 
Imagine the problem that would be 


faced today by the transportation 
companies, the manufacturers and 
their customers if all merchandise 


were flowing both in small and large 
quantities directly from the manv- 
facturer to the consumer. 

Business today is also faced with the 
sales contact problem, the credit prob- 
lem, the service problem and the man- 
power problem, each of which is im- 
portant, each of which becomes daily 
more complicated, and each of which 
is being efhciently and effectively han- 
dled by the wholesaler for the manv- 
facturer in a way that could not be 
done were the manufacturer to do it 
directly. 

Then, may I add that all these 
functions are performed on a margin 
of profit so low that we are con- 
vinced that the cannot be 
matched by any other existing dis- 
tributing system. As I have indi- 
cated before, economics dictates this 
cost, and economics in the future as 
in the past, will determine whether 
or not the wholesaling function shall 
be a continuing one. 


Evaluation of Distributor 
At this point I would like to take 


the time to introduce what I con- 
sider incontrovertible evidence from 
typical war plants over the country 
regarding the value that they place 
on the services of the wholesalers who 
supply them. Recently a question- 
naire was sent by an independent re- 
search organization to 529 typical war 
plants located in twenty-five different 
cities across the country. These plants 
are producing machine tools, airplanes, 
engines, ships, explosives, etc. Some 
are large, some are medium, some are 
small. The questionnaire asked three 
questions. It is interesting and quite 


cost 
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May We Send You. a Copy? 


POST WAR SALES 
OPPORTUNITIES 
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SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING 
The Monthly Journal of the Municipal and Industrial Wastes Disposal Field 


A CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN PUBLICATION 
24 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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WANT TO WRITE PLASTICS? 
Nort Jersey plastics manufacturer 
wit) 14 years reputatior in chemical 
field has excellent opening for technical 
write with il ty to ferret out details 
and organize thet for nanuals, adver- 
tisemer : 1 general promotion Some 
knowledge of plast : hemical or engi- 
ne leg ed Good salary 
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A Technique for 
Producing Ideas 


Where do the money-making 
ideas come from—those ‘deas 
that make successful novels 
radio programs moving pic- 
tures advertising campaigns 
and businesses? James Webb 
Young. one of the highest paid 
idea men in the advertising 
business, sei out te answer this 
question for his students at the 
University of Chicago. The re 
sult is a tittle book that you 
ean read in an hour but will 
remember the rest of your life 
In the simplest and clearest of 
language Mr. Young has succeeded in describing the 
way the mind works in all creative people. He gives 
you the FORMULA which they conscious!y or uncon- 
sciously follow in producing ideas He shows you how 
te train your mind so that idea production is, as he 
says, as definite as the process by which motor cars 
are produced.’ Enthusiastically endorsed by editors, 
college professors, poets. advertising men, salesmen, 
and business executives who have read it. Send for your 
copy of A TECHNIQUE FOR PRODUCING IDEAS 
now Only S$! postpaid Money back if you don't say 
it is worth $10 te you Advertising Publications, Ine 
100 E. Ohio St.. Chicago, til 








A NEW APPROACH 


To Industrial Sales 


Reach the men who get 
the work out. A recent, 
unbiased survey shows 
that foremen, supervisors, 
and department heads are 
the determining factor in 
selecting as much as 
64.7% of the equipment 
they use. 


Do It This Way 


Tell your story to this de- 


cision - making group 
through the pages of 
SUPERVISION ... the 
only magazine edited ex- 
clusively in their inter- 
ests. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 





significant I think, that 165 busy war- 
time executives took the time and 
made the effort to fill in the answers 
to these three questions and send them 
in. This is about thirty per cent re- 
turn which I am sure you will all 
agree is extremely high. I will read 
you the three questions and give you 
the answers— 

Question No. 1—lIs it an advantage 
to have a wholesaler in your local 
territory? The answers were all in the 
affirmative. 

Question No. 
your purchasing to draw from one 
products? 158 


2—-Does it simplify 


single source, many 
said “‘yes;”’ one said “‘no;” one did not 
answer this question. 

Question No. 3—Do you feel that 
in the long run your saving in time 
and effort offsets the nominal fee 
charged by the wholesaler? 151 said 
““ves;” seven said “no;” seven did not 
answer. 

It surely can’t be happenstance that 
practically every one of these execu- 
tives, who ranged from president to 
engineer, went on record to the effect 
that the wholesaler renders a very 
important service to them. I am con- 
fident that the results of this ques- 
tionnaire are typical of those that 
would be received were all industry 


canvassed. 


Looking Ahead 


And now, a word about the future. 
I want to assure you that we whole- 
salers are looking ahead. We in Gray- 
bar are actively studying ways and 
means of meeting postwar problems. 
The National Electrical Wholesalers 
Association has a postwar planning 
committee through which we as in- 
dividual companies and as an associa- 
tion are trying to look ahead and plan 
for the future. 

We are studying markets. We are 
trying to find remedies for old evils 
which are in our industry as they are 
in all industries. We are studying ways 
to more intelligently select and train 
our employes. We are looking for new 
things to sell, new markets to develop. 
We are getting ready for new indus- 
tries as well as new devices. We are 
studying methods and checking and 
rechecking the physical layout of our 
ofices and our warehouses. We are 
keeping records of our employes in 
the services, in order to be as sure as 
we humanly can that our boys and 
girls when they come back are placed 
quickly and effectively. We are try- 
ing to codperate with every movement 
that has as its objective the develop- 
ment of postwar business and the 
eficient distribution of merchandise. 


I am not so fatuous as to think that 
there will be no changes in manufac- 


turing, in retailing and in wholesa! 
postwar, but I do believe that wher 
it be electrical equipment, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, or tires 
that merchandise must be taken from 
the man who makes to the man who 
uses or sells. This means, in essence, 
that a distributing function must be 
performed no matter under what name 
you might term it. I believe further, 
that the efficient, alert and active dis- 
tributor or wholesaler will continue to 
be as he is today, the channel through 
which the bulk of that merchandise 
will continue to flow, more effective 
in some years than in others but con- 
tinuing on, ever striving to be more 
efficient as the years go on. 

In conclusion, let me say that the 
employes of Graybar own their com- 
pany, the largest of its kind in the 
country. These employes for the most 
part have the bulk of their life’s say- 
ings in this business. Some of them 
are young and some of them are older 
men and women who have grown gray 
in the service of Graybar and the busi- 
ness of distribution. Most of them are 
wise, few of them are gamblers. The 
fact that they have their savings in 
this business and have no idea of tak- 
ing them out is most conclusive proof 
that they have faith in it as an im- 
portant cog in the business machine 
today and unlimited faith in its future. 
Their faith is built on the knowledge 
of over seventy-five years of Graybar 
background, and the successful ex- 
perience of thousands of other similar 
distributing organizations. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 70 


Employe Paper 
money left over when all his 
bills are paid? 

14. Self-improvement opportunities 
offered. Per cent which take 
advantage of these opportunities. 

15. What are the physical plant 
working conditions? Can _ the 
men and women be proud of their 
work place? 

16. Union or non-union? If union, 
what are the relations between 
union and management? 

17. Other (anything which may af- 
fect the men and women at work 
in the plant should be consid- 
ered. The daily papers and the 
commercial magazines usually 
consider them as men and women 
in the home. Your job is © 
write for them at work, in your 
plant). 


Robert N. D. Arndt Promoted 
Robert N. D. Arndt has been named 


executive vice-president in charge of serv 
ices and operations of John Falkner Arndt 


& Co., Philadelphia, advertising agen« 
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BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 


STAMPS Sponsor These War Campaigns as 
te 6=6the Reverse Feature of 2-Sided 


will help 


“ny MEYERCORD DECAL 
SPOT WINDOW SIGNS 


Victory 
TIN CANS 


HOME For 
HEALTH "i tou ge] 4 
wilihelp 

WIN THE 
WAR U. S. 
Needs Us 
Strong 
Eat 


Nutritional 
Foods 


Your colorful Meyercord Decal window sign, the reverse 
side of which thanks customers for their patronage as 
they leave your dealer's store, now provides a powerful 
medium for helping the national war effort. 

National advertisers desirous of contributing to the na- 
tion’s morale can sponsor any of these vital campaigns 
as the reverse or store-side feature of their decalcomania 
signs. Conventional advertising messages, trademark or 
product reproductions can appear on the front. 

Dealers readily allot valuable space to such efforts. 
Any merchandising subject—any patriotic slogan, can be 
inexpensively reproduced in full color with Meyercord’s 
durable, washable, easily applied 2-sided Decal window 
signs. Your inquiry is invited. Free designing service. 
Please address Department 7112. 


THE MEYERCORD co. 


World’s Leading Decalcomania Manufacturer 
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Tell Your Story 
to the Producers of 


Mattresses & Mattress Pads @ Box- 
springs & Bedsprings @ Sofa Beds @ 
Studio Couches & Daybeads @ Cots, 
Bunks & Rollaway Beds @ aera 
Beds & Gliders @ Pillows. . 


in the ONLY 
Magazine Reaching the 
Manufacturers of 
Sleeping Equipment 


666 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Write for Sample Copy & Rates 








DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 

MEDICAL JOURNALS 

POPULAR MAGAZINES 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 
are saying about you, your 


company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 31] 


Warime Publicity 


ing units were installed for the removal 
of heat treat scale from .30 and .50 
caliber metallic belt links. Eight pho- 
tographs depicting the complete step- 
by-step cleaning operations were made 
and a mass of interesting perform- 
ance facts was obtained. 

To gain the greatest amount of 
value for us it was decided to send 
this story to the leading publications 
in the metal working field. Naturally 
all of them would not use the same 
writeup. Therefore, we submitted the 
photographs with complete factual 
captions to one magazine, to another 
we sent a more complete descriptive 
story giving production figures and 
operating sequences, and a safety 
magazine accepted a rewrite of the 
article featuring the dust collection 
and plant safety angle. Possibly the 
story might also be acceptable to other 
magazines by emphasizing the work 
handling setup. 

We were able thus to have at least 
three exclusive writeups of the same 
installation published and from each 
the interested readers could gain some 
idea adaptable to his own particular 
shop problem. 


Photo File for Editors 


Another small but far-reaching 
service to editors is our plan of fur- 
nishing in a handy file-size folder a 
collection of the best installation pic- 
tures we have available. Full captions 
are included with each 8x10 photo- 
graph. Our purpose in this gesture is 
to make available to the editor a 
choice of photographs which he can 
use either for fill-ins or for an illus- 
tration to accompany some staff writ- 
ten related article. Periodically new 
photographs are sent to these editors 
to bring his photographic file up-to- 
date. 

With the round-the-clock operation 
of all plant equipment and the heavy 
toll of increased maintenance prob- 
lems and costs resulting from this 
forced operating schedule, mainte- 
nance men and operators of machines 
are eager for hints and tips on how 
the equipment can be kept in the best 
condition for maximum production. 
Editors cognizant of this reader de- 
mand are using all of this type mate- 
rial they can get. 

Drawings, sketches and photographs 
with brief and to-the-point explan- 
atory copy is probably the best meth- 
od of presenting maintenance hints 
and no difficulty will be met in having 
this material accepted. Trade names 
should be omitted, however, in these 
articles and the maintenance tips 


should be for all equipment of that 
type manufactured. 


Since we also publish a bi-monthly 
sixteen-page magazine devoted to the 
advancement of better metal cleaning, 
we tend to prepare our publicity re. 
leases with the same care with which 
material for our magazine is written, 
Because of this attitude we attempt to 
view impersonally each release and 
have it meet certain standards before 
sending it on to the business paper 
editor. 


Providing By-lines 

A minor point but nevertheless an 
important one in having a story meet 
editorial standards, is to reassure the 
editor that the information contained 
in the story is based upon actual oper- 
ating experiences. One method of do- 
ing this is to have the story signed 
by a plant official. If the article deals 
with an installation in a user’s plant 
the superintendent’s or manager's 
name appears as author of the story. 
There is nothing ethically wrong with 
this practice and it has the further 
effect of creating good will with the 
man signing the story. 

It can be assumed that the only 
reason an editor will publish any pub- 
licity is because he believes his read- 
ers will benefit through its presenta- 
tion. Therefore, the publicity writer 
will do well to attempt to put him- 
self in the editor’s shoes before sub- 
mitting any release. A great deal of 
written material would never be sent 
to an editor if this simple test were 
made. 

With industrial publications com- 
prising the “intelligence section of 
production,” the editor must adhere 
to that policy which will best inform 
his readers in their production prob- 
lems. Consequently, wartime, pub- 
licity writers are chailenged to assist 
the editor by furnishing that material 
which is known to be helpful to pro- 
duction men in their own fields. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 37] 


Agency Relationship 


books as your competitor’s, and hence 
will not be seen by as many people, 
but it should make just as much of 
an impression on those who do see It. 
A small appropriation calls for real 
ingenuity. But whether your budget 
be large or small, you have a right t 
expect originality second to none. In- 
sist on it. 

To sum up: Don’t keep your agency 
in the “dog house” any longer—t 8 
far too comfortable for them in there. 
Call them out and put them to work. 
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Last year 651 hospitals filled in our 
questionnaire and returned it to us. 


Of these, 303 reported plans for new 


Surveying one of the most active 
building markets in the country, the 


information developed by this new 
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. WANTED: 


Industrial copy and publicity writer 
leading mid- 


Stee» 


for department of a 
west manufacturer of industrial fur- 


naces, burner equipment and hu 


midity control systems. Engineering 


background or ability to interpret 
data is 


effective 


engineering essential, and 


ability to write trade paper 
and direct mail advertising and pub- 
recognized 


licity Department is 


for its progressive merchandising 
activities in both industrial and con- 
markets. Good 


individual who can 


sumer opportunity 





for an handle 
a big job. Give complete details in 
Address Box 248 in care of 
MARKETING, 100 


( hicago. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
| Ohio 











Russell L. Putman, president, 
Putman Publishing Company, 
Chicago, has recently received 
@ promotion to the rank of 
major in the Army Air Corps. 
Coupled with that promotion 
was his appointment as public 
relations officer for United 
States Army forces in the 
Middle East. This public rela- 
tions work is made-to-order for 
“Put,” and he reports being 
happy in the new job. He 


started off with some “hands- 
across-the-sea” activity, as will 
be noted from the picture 


shaking hands 


showing him 


with he bearded Egyptian monarch, King Faruk. 
General, Major General Ralph Royce, who are standing nearby, seem to be enjoying the sce 
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ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


business publication in 
Must have successful 


for outstanding 
the chemical fleld 


selling record in the trade paper field 
Knowledge of chemistry or engineering 
helpful Permanent position and excel- 
lent opportunity for right man Write 


fully giving age, background and salary 
ed Tradepress Publishing Corp., 


522 Fifth Ave New York 18, N. ¥ 
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j KE dant ; to Fo ap se to this 
000,000,000 
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HICAGO 
The bi 
in the United States is the dairy 
and FLUID MILK makes up nearly 40 
ef it 


est industry 


industry 
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= TESTED METHODS FOR. 
ADVERTISERS SPENDING 
$1000 to $20,000 YEARLY 


20 years’ experience rendering efficient, personal 
service Appealing copy, eye-catching layouts and 
constructive counsel. 


MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


171Y Madison Ave., New York, Le 2-7358 
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McGraw-Hill Publishing Company has 
announced new trim sizes for its publica 
effective with January issues. Excep 
are Construction Methods and Ele« 
trical Merchandising, which will remain 
unchanged. There will be no change 
effected in the size of the type page, but 
bleed plates will be smaller. Business 
Week's new size will be 84x11, with 
bleed plate size being 8%@x11'%4 All 
other publications, except as noted, will be 
trimmed to 8x11, with the bleed plate 
size being 8'4ax11% 

a 


tions, 
tions 


Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory 
a new annual publication, has _ been 
launched by Simmons-Boardman Publish 
ing Corporation, New York, publishers of 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Revieu 
The catalog is designed to serve the ma 
rine industry as a buying tool—a source 
of organized buying information to expe- 
dite the procurement of marine shipment 
and materials Included are a catalog 
section of manufacturers by product classi- 
fications, and a trade name index. The 
1943 edition totals 883 pages and carries 
the presentations of more than 600 manu 
facturers. The trim size of the catalog 
is 81x11 inches and the type page size 
is 7x10 inches. Distribution is fully con- 


trolled 


E STREET JOURNAL — 


——— 
EDITION 


nk Warns Wa 
sntractors to 
suard Cost Dat 


IN THE . 
INDUSTRIAL 
_ THE CENTRAL WEST 


CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


12 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The King's staff and the Commandin 





With a rapidly rising paid circulatio 
in Latin America, Textile World la 
month began publication of a Spanish-la 
guage, varityped, offset-printed digest « 
each issue, entitled Resumen Del Texti 
World. This digest, called Resumen fi 
short, contains abstracts of the man 
articles in Textile World which have va 
uable application to the Latin America 
industry, as well as translations of adveg 
tisements in Textile World that adverti 
ers wish to have included. Circulation wi 


be free to blanket the textile industry j 
Latin America 
oO 
More than 12,000 persons connecteg 
with aviation, in transport, manutactug 


ing and government, are listed in Amen 
can Aviation Directory, the “who's where 
of the industry which was published lag 
month by American Aviation. There ar 
also the names, addresses, and officers o 
every company in the country in any wa 
concerned with aeronautics 
- 


Expanded news coverage and service t 
the shoe industry's war conference an 
market week last month in Chicago wa 
supplied by Women’s Wear Daily at 
Men’s Wear, two of the Fairchild publi 
cations. Bi-hourly bulletins on latest t 
news were augmented by world news fur 
nished by International News Service. TI 


rad 


1] 


bulletins, mimeographed on the back « 
different “How to Buy” size charts, wer 
distributed abong 500 exhibits and thou 


retailers in three hotels 

. 

Arnold O. Schwartz, editor and pub 
lisher for thirteen years of The Maste 
Plumber © Heating Contractor, Ne 
York, and New Jersey State Maste 
Plumber, has merged the two publications 
First issue of the new combination, know! 
as Master Plumber © Heating Contractor 
is scheduled for this month. 

* 


Laundry 


sands of visiting 


World, Ne 


Cleaning and 


York, has been admitted to membershij 
in Associated Business Papers. 
e 
Jobber Topics and The Super Servic 


Station, Chicago, and Pacific Factory an 
Pacific Road Builder & Engineering Re 
view, San Francisco, have been admitte 
to membership in the National Busines 
Papers Asociation 


Tech Lab to Lewis Agency 


Lewis Advertising Agency, 
N. J., has been named to handle thé 
account of Tech Laboratories, Jersey Cith 
N. J., manufacturer of electrical resistane 
instruments. Marshall L. Simonson 
account executive 
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INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING MEN! 
SALES PROMOTION MANAGERS! 
MARKETING EXECUTIVES! 













National Industrial Advertisers Association, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Over 2,300 Mem- 
bers in These 27 , "Were W . ° e ° 
"District acai NIAA GIVES YOU an opportunity to keep in touch with gen- 


ond Ehowkeve eral market developments—with shifting competitive condi- 





Baltimore ° ° . ’ 
Boston tions in your own industry! 
. Buffalo e 
5, wer Chicago : o ne , = 
} thou ye NIAA GIVES YOU first-rate speakers at the local monthly 
otels Columbus ° . . 9 
Detroit meetings, the regional and national conferences! 
suston 
1 pu Indianapolis =! sa as i 7 
Mast io NIAA GIVES YOU prompt releases of all reports, studies and 
New Milwaukee ° 1 . ’ 
Maste Minnesota surveys made by special NIAA committees! 
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; Newark 
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Rochester leading men in your own industry and many other industries! 
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. St. conte 
Net San Francisco 
rshif Toledo e _ . 
Toronto 
Western New England 
Youngstown 


If you are located Topnotch men in industrial advertising, selling and market- 


where there is no 
chapter, ask for infor- : ; , > 
mattcn janes ing are getting these benefits. You owe it to yourself and 
mutte membership-at-large— ae a 
or suggestions for es- your company to join NIAA at once. 
tablishing a NIAA ¢ ¢ 
chapter in your area. 
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674. Here’s Where | Need Help. 
One of a series of bulletins sum- 
marizing field reports of interviews 
with power superintendents, chief en- 
gineers, and other key men in various 
power-using plants, in which they 
discuss their problems and thus reveal 
how advertisers may help them. Pub- 
lished by Power Plant Engineering. 


There’s Still a Frontier for Post- 
War Export Markets. 

This brochure presents the story of 
the effect war has had on commercial 
and industrial operations in Latin 
America and its influence on highway 
development and the resultant market 
for construction equipment. Pub- 
lished by Caminos y Calles. 


™ 
“ 


6/ 


Looking Ahead in the Mining 
Industry and Market. 

An analysis of the mining industry 
with regard to its operations and post- 


676. 


war requirements of machinery and 
equipment, including a tabulation of 
mines by states. Prepared by Mining 


( On gress Journal. 


677. Just W hat is the Diesel Market? 


This folder explains the broad ap- 
plication of the Diesel engine, ac- 
cessory equipment needed in installa- 
tions, and requirements of operating 
Fields of application on land 


Issued by Diesel 


supplies. 
and at sea are listed. 
Publications, Inc. 


678. Future Industrial Markets. 


A file folder of charts, tabulations, 

and other data which present a 
graphic report of a nationwide sur- 
vey to determine the character of 
markets after the war for industrial 
equipment and Operating supplies and 
how far manufacturers have pro- 
gressed with their postwar plans. Pre- 
pared by Factory Management and 
Maintenance. 
679. Influence of Foremen, Supervis- 
ors and Department Heads in 
The Selection of Machinery and 
Tools. 

A detailed report of a survey to de- 
termine to what extent, by products, 
department heads and supervisory per- 
sonnel influence the selection of ma- 


chinery, equipment, and operating 
supplies in their respective depart. 
ments. Compiled by Supervision 
Magazine. 

680. Electronics for Present and Post- 
war Products. 

An illustrated summary of types 
of electronic tubes and how they op- 
erate. Elementary electronic circuits 
are presented and their typical indus- 
trial applications indicated. Reprinted 
from Product Engineering. 
and Service Shop 


681. Manpower 


Volume. 

This bulletin presents an analysis 
of the automotive service shop as a 
market based on the manpower factor. 
A breakdown of types of service shops 
is given. Compiled by Mofor Service. 
Postwar Employment and th 
Settlement of Terminated War 
Contracts. 

This booklet presents and explains 
legislation proposed by the research 
committee of The Committee for 
Economic Development for the set- 
tlement of terminated war contracts. 


682. 


Why Don’t You 
Yourself, John? 
Fifty advertisements reproduced in 
this brochure illustrate the trend in 
making financial and annual corpora- 
tion reports to the public. Published 


by The New York Times. 


683. Speak for 


684. Check List for Postwar Sales 
Planning. 
A large wall chart enumerating 


major points to be considered in post- 
war p.anning with reference to prod- 
ucts, distributors, markets, sales of- 
ganization, competitors, policies, meth- 
ods, and prices. Prepared by The 
Ridgway Company, Inc. 


672. One World. 

Whether there is war or peace, in 
trade it’s one world. This folder il- 
lustrates by means of charts and 
graphs that Latin America does not 
and never did represent our only im- 
portant export market. Exports by 
commodities are tabulated. Published 
by American Exporter. 
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Preserve ALL THAT CHRISTMAS IS 


. Give War Bonds 













1. Worship ... Peace on earth... Home... Starry-eyed children... 
racts 
s Freedom .. . Everything that Christmas means to God-fearing free 
din Americans is identical to those ideals for which we fight. Ideals which 
oan War Bonds help preserve. More families are separated this year than 
s| 
; ever before, and useless giving actually becomes offensive to people 
Sal who give their men and women to save America. This is the year to 
an give War Bonds and Stamps and provide new power for American 
e arms. Buy for those in service. Then get bonds for folks at home 
eth 


...and for yourself, First of all this Christmas, Give War Bonds! 








and MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
ot ' . 
ms Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
- by and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 
shed 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
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No “back numbers” on MILL & FACTORY’S 
circulation list either! Here’s why... 


With MILL & FACTORY, circulation is in the 
hands of industrial distributors’ salesmen — not magazine 
canvassers! 

Working out of leading industrial centers, these distrib- 
utors’ salesmen there are over 1200 of them! — cover 
every worthwhile plant in United States regularly. 


They Know The Decision-Makers! 


As a result, they know the men who are making the 
buying decisions for industry today. And they also know 
— because their bread and butter depends upon it — 
whenever one of these key executives changes jobs. 

What these salesmen know, MILL & FACTORY 
knows, too. Knows promptly! Because the distributor 
pays for all copies of MILL & FACTORY sent out, and 
naturally wants his circulation list kept up to the minute. 


Coverage Always Complete and Up-To-Date! 


From this you can see why there are no “back numbers” 
on the MILL & FACTORY list as there are likely to be on 


subscription-sold lists ... and why MILL & FACTORY ’s 
coverage of important industrial buying personne! is 
always complete and up-to-date. 

So if that’s what you want — be sure that your adver- 
tising is reaching the men who count in industry today 
by making MILL & FACTORY the backbone book of 
your schedule! 

Conover-Mast Corporation, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, 17; 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 1; Leader 
Building, Cleveland, 14. Duncan A. Scott, West Coast 
Representative, San Francisco, 4, Los Angeles, 15. 
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